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UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 
IN CALCUTTA : 
‚ HOW THEY LIVE AND WORK 


A Survey by 


Pror, К. P. CHATTOPADHYAY . 
Dr. P. К. BOSE AND 
Sri А. CHATTERJI 
WITH A FOREWORD BY THE VICE-CHANCELLOR 
' Dr. J. С. GHOSH 


FOREWORD 


11. Phe University exists wherever the teacher and students 
face one another in class rooms, in seminars, laboratories and reading 
rooms. “What they need most the. University needs most. The first. 
problem fsztherefóre to discover what they need most. If a problem is: 
well understood we are half way on the way to solution. Prof. 
Chattopadhyay; Dr. Bose and Sri Chatterji have. given in this report 
a factual statement of the conditions under which тааш men 
students in Caleutta live and work. | 

1.2. These conditions are appalling in all conscience. It is time 
that representatives of the University and Government sit down 
together resolved not to leave the Conference Room until a plan for 
mitigating these conditions has been evolved. | во 5 

1.3. I am often asked—why should so many students flock to · 
undergraduate classes? Those who ask this question forget that we. 
have today 28,800 men students in our intermediate classes. ‘They 
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belong to-the age group:15- and 17-. It is surely not a proper solution 
that students from homes, poor no doubt, but with the rich traditions 
of the middle classes for cultural and intellectual pursuits, should be 
compelled to earn his living by manual work at the age of 15+. It is 
pointed out that in England no more than 20% of the students who 
complete the higher secondary education, join the Universities; but it is 
generally forgotten that.this higher Secondary education is completed at 
the age-of 18+ and not at 15+ which is the average age of entrance to 
the University of Calcutta*. Then again it is forgotten that 2.2 million 
students in England (with a total population of 45° millions) above the 
age of 18 attend evening classes of technical and commercial institutes 
without having to pay any fees for doing so. There, they have perfected 
the ‘ Earn às you learn ' system of education for young men of merit 
and ambition coming from poorer homes. Is it wise to throw our 
young boys of 15+ and 17- into the struggling arena of life without 
creating facilities. for further education of a. professional character in 
evening classes? -We are in the grip of an etaployment crisis—specially 
among the educated. I feel that the parents who defer now the 
entrance of their boys into the employment market are, in a way 
rendering a service to the State. 

1.4. It is prudent to separaté short term remedial measures from 
long term ones. I have given anxious thought to this problem for the 
last 3 months and certain short term measures which appear to me. 
to be beth desirable and feasible are discussed below. 

1.5. The survey brings out the remarkable vitality of joint family 
and middle class traditions. 90% of the students live with parents or 
relations. Five per cent. live in hostels and 5% in unrecognised messes 
‚ where the monthly expenses are of the order of Rs. 50. „А few only 
can afford to meet the cost of living away from the, homes of relations; 
and therefore building residential hostels in large numbers offers no 
solution. New Halls, preferably on the pattern of the Halls of 
Residence at the Indian Institute of Technology at Kharagpur, which 
will provide residential accommodation to 500 students in the suburbs 
of Calcutta will be a very welcome relief. Such Halls of residence are 
better placed under the management of organisations like Ramkrishna 
Mission or the Y.M.C.A. 

1.6. 13,000 students come from- families where the per ара 
income is less than Rs. 90 per month and 14,000 from families where the 

* That some day in future, these boys will be taken care of im higher 


Secondary schools should be по reason for denying them adequate facilities Гог education 
in intermediate’ classes’ today; А 
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income lies between Rs. 80 апа Rs. 50 per month. The former class live 
below the subsistence level and the latter on the margin. :16 їз по wonder 
therefore that 23,600 students live in homes where they have а floor space 
_ barely 24 square feet in area, and that also as a part of an ovérerowded 
room. ‘They fere no bétter in the colleges where they are supposed 
to study in day time. In colleges, other than those maintained by 
Government от Missionary Societies, the floor space available per student 
t varies between 6 and 9 sq. ft. A student of uncommon will-power, can 
devote to his study in such homes no more than 3 hours a day latè at 
night or early in the morning. In the colleges he has sitting 
accommodation in a hard bench in the class room, or just standing 
accommodation in the laboratories, only ‘during the few periods of the 
day allotted’ to him in the time-table. Loitering "about. the Streets of 
Calcutta for most of the day is perforce his major occupation. 


1.7. Education consists mostly in encouraging the formation of- 
tight habits, and the capacity of right thinking. “Such habits and 
capacity should become a part of one's nature so that they can be 
automatically exercised. Until the general economie condition 
of ‘the middle classes,“ who have suffered terribly in Bengal, 
due to partition and due to the economic policies followed by 
Government during and after the war, is improved, it will not, 
for the majority of our students, be possible to improve the 
condition of home study and work, which only can develop such habit 
and capacity. Even now middle class families are sending their boys 
to colleges at enormous sa¢rifices and: privations. There are the 
competing claims of hunger рпа education—and the housewife often 
thinks that education has thd better claim. The middle classes have 
too much self-respect to ventilate their miseries in the public.. The 
miseries are there—no less real; even though behind-the screen. _ 

1.8. I have often found in Switzerland and in other progressive 









parts of Europe that a college student leaves homie after breakfast at 
6-30 a.m. and goes home back for dinner after 9 p.m. He lives in his 
college for 14 out of 24 hours.| He has his bath and midday food there: 
He has a place for study and|amenities for recreation there. One does 
hot know if our colleges uld be transformed into Day Students’ 
‘Homes. Тһе tradition is. nob there; ‘the staff has not been recruited 
with that auxiliary object in'view. I would strongly recommend that 
in course of 5 years, Day Students’ Homes be built in Calcutta which 
will provide reading-room facilities and havé adequate bath and canteen 
arrangements ‘for 12 ‚000 students, which is 50% of the number of 
students who come from very indigent homes. Such Day Students’ 
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Homes would admit to their privileges and amenities, students from all 
colleges in their neighbourhood on production of an identity card from 
the Principal, to be renewed every six months. Such Homes are also 
‚ better run by philanthropic organisations under ‘the guidance of a strong 

and représentative Students’ Welfare Committee. That an Iswarchandra 
^ Vidyasagar, а Gooroodass Banerjee, a Gangaprasad Mookerjee has 
risen te position of eminence in spite of grinding poverty, сап Ње no 
excuse for inattention to the general body of-students from poor middle 
class homes. I recommend that Government immediately appoint a 
Committee to prepare detailed estimates for building such Homes in 
Calcutta. ! | | 


1.9. The poverty of students is reflected in food habits, incidence ' 
of illness and malnutrition from which about 43% of our student , 
population suffer. Any efficient remedy that may be suggested now, will 
involve the State in a recurring expenditure which the State finance 
may not be able to bear. ЈЕ is suggested that canteen service and 
accommodation may be provided free in the Day Students’ Homes and 
food in the canteen subsidised, say, to the extent of 25%. In more 
fortunate countries, 70 to 10095 of the students reading in Universities 
are maintained at the cost of the State. In our country the State may . 
make а small beginning by building such Day Students’ Homes in - 
adequate numbers and giving generous subsidy for their efficient 
management. These Homes may well be the symbols of a new hope 
and faith which our young men have lost. 


1.10. With the.exception of the Government Colleges and a few 
others, the income of the colleges is derived mostly from the fees paid 
by students. The new University Act demands that the colleges, 
besides providing for the delivery of a certain number of lectures in each 
subject, should hold а minimum of tutorial classes in groups of not more 
than 95 students and make adequate provision Тог" laboratory and 
practical work. The students who join our colleges are generally very 
good material. If they 'are properly looked after in a college with 
adequate residential facilities, they show wonderful progress in their. 
studies. Every student sent up by the Ramkrishna Mission College at 
Belur for the I.A. and LSc. Examinations of the Calcutta University 
this year passed, ninety per cent. of them being placed in the First: 
Division. This college does not believe that a casual association in 
crowded class rooms for 3 ог 4 hours in the middle of the day is all that 
is necessary to develop intellectual life. Such life is fostered better by 
personal attention of teachers to students іп а residential organisation. 

Та the weaker colleges of Calcutta whicli are also numerically the larger 
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ones, the percentage of passes in the same examination varied between 
80 and 45. This enormous wastage has got to be realised by the public 
and the educational authorities of Bengal. I have a feeling that if 
every student in Calcutta were given the facilities and attention that his ' 
fellow-students received in the neighbouring college at Belur, he would 
have fared equally well in the University examinations. They are not 
the unteachables which their adverse critics think them to be. Apart 
from other considerations, the need for prevention ‘of this enormous 
wastage should weigh “heavily with Government in coming to the 
succour of these colleges. 

1.11. What form should that help take? If we exclude the. 
Government colleges in Calcutta, the recurring annual expenditure for 
teaching in Arts and Science is Rs. 115 per student and.for Commerce 
Rs. 90. More than 90% of this expenditure is met from Tuition fees 
paid by students. Nowhere good collegiate education can be given on 
self-financing basis. Again, big colleges mean big wastages. The 
Radhakrishnan Commission rightly observed that a college ‘ is like a 
living cell. Once it reaches a certain size it must either divide or die. 
The admission of a large number of students in response to popular 
demand without necessary staff, class room, hostel accommodation and 
equipment has made it impossible for most colleges to give full education 
to their inflated undergraduate population. ‘The number of under: 
graduate students in Arts and, Science in по college should, Mire, 
exceed 1,500.’ | j 

1.12. On the above consideration, Calcutta requires at least 8 
more colleges for men students and two for women students for under- 
graduate studies in Arts and Science Faculties. The All-India average 
contribution from publie funds for undergraduate students is at present 
of the order of Hs. 100 per student. In the Presidency College, 
Government spends from its own funds Rs. 700 per student per year. 
The least that the Government of Bengal should do immediately, would 
be to make an annual contribution of Rs. 100 per student to a college, 
which agrees to reduce its admissions and improve its teaching 
arrangements in accordance with a plan to be approved by Government 
and: ће University. Hach such (big) college will also require a 
capital grant of at least 5 lakhs of rupees to bring its accommodation, 
library and laboratory equipment up to an adequate standard. 

1.13. here are 14,000 students in Calcutta who are either 
refugees* or belong to families who have been displaced from Hast 
Pakistan. It is a pity that the University of Calcutta and its colleges 


* The number of refugee students is 11,700. 
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have received no help in the past from the Central or State Government 
for providing educational facilities to these refugee students. The 
Prime Minister of India оп. the eve of Independence declared that ‘ we 
think of our brothers and sisters who have been cut off from us by 
political boundaries and cannot share at present in the freedom that has 
come. They are of us and will remain of us whatever may happen and 
we shall be sharers in their good and ill fortune alike.’ We would 
never believe that the Prime Minister held out hopes whose fulfilment, 
his colleagues and agents were intended to defer or deny. The ten new 
colleges recommended for immediate establishment ‘in Calcutta should 
"be a legitimate charge оп the Budget of the Rehabilitation Ministry 
both for capital and recurring expenditure for a period of at least five 
years: It will involve that Ministry at least in a capital expendituré 
of 1.5 crore of rupees and a recurring expenditure-of Rs. 25 lakhs а year. 


1.14. The education of students reading in the commerce classes : 
stands on a different footing. This is professional education, and should 
continue to be provided in evening classes for students who work as 
apprentices or earn a part of their living as wage-earners in day time. 
These classes are economically conducted now in the evenings, in 
buildings which are being used as day colleges for men students. This 
practice should continue. But equipment for practical training should 
be provided on an adequate scale. An annual grant of Rs. 50 per 
student should be given by the State for providing library and laboratory y 
facilities to these students. 


1.15. The  All-Bengal College and University Teachers’ 
National Cadet Conference as early as 1945, unanimously resolved 
Corps, ' that military training should ђе made compulsory 
for college students. It would go a long way towards the development 
.of civic virtues, and the habits of bodily hygiene and standards of 
sanitation. The Radhakrishnan Commission pointed out that, apart 
_from ° consideration of any emergency that might arise, '' Cadet 
Corps training is also very -useful in preparation for peaceful 
pursuits. It шешсайез. discipline. in an impressive way in that 
it teaches self-control and poise, the co-operative spirit, the ability to 
give and take orders and above all a sense of responsibility ’’. which is 
the foundation of character. The National Cadet ‘Corps should. be 
expanded by at least 10000 men. The objective should be that students 
who enjoy the amenities of the Day Students’ Homes mentioned їп. 
para. 1.8, may all join the Corps. 
1.15.A. It is also a matter for careful consideration, if examinees 
for the B.T. degree should be required to work for two months in Social 
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Service Camps after their examination, in order to qualify themselves 
for the award of the degree. 


1.16. As l write this note, my sorrow deepens. Many recent obser- 
vers have found in Indian children the friendliest they have ever seen. 
“ They trust people, their smile is wholehearted, warm and gay. They 
have more than just passive friendliness; they are intuitively quick to 
understand how to make a genuine contact and establish a relationship... 
they run off to collect flowers to stuff in your pockets or put in your hair... 
with the hospitality of their elders they offer -you food and drink from 
whatever they have...... These are some of the things I saw in young 
children...... A gloom however settles down on adolescents like a fog 
and warmth goes out of their faces.’’* This was no less true 85 years 
ago when the Saddler Commission commented on the joylessness of 
Calcutta students’ life—as follows—‘!‘ Surrounded as he is by manifold 
anxieties and housed under dreary conditions, the student tends to 
become moody, depressed and absorbed in himself and his prospects. 
Не needs, therefore, more than other students of the same age, 
recreation and diversion. Не has few interests to take him out-of 
himself and give him points of contact with other men. Не rarely has 
any hobbies; possibly because hobbies are expensive both in time and 
money. . Too often he has no older and experienced man to turn to for 
guidance through these years of anxiety and depression. It is not 
surprising therefore if in moments of despondency he falls a victim to 
uncontrollable excitement, sometimes of the most serious and violent 
nature. It is at such periods of life that young men of all races need 
physieal exercise and recreation, but these are not readily available to 
the Bengali student." If, at all, the situation has very much worsened. 
Ап independent National Government has now been in office for seven 
years. There is no evidence that we have thought seriously of this . 
problem. I am anxious that leaders of Bengal should. find an 
immediate solution of this difficult problem. Pisaster lies ahead ‘if the 
smiling children of middle class homes are allowed to grow into moody, 
suspecting and despairing youth, for lack of care, sympathy and 
guidance. Such youth have been found prone to march to the tune of . 
would-be Dictators and have been instrumental in destroying democratic 
progress in other lands. May we be spared that experience! 


J. С. GHOSH 


* Lois Barclay Murphy—In the minds of men, Basic Book Ine. 1958. 


CHAPTER 1 
STUDENTS’ Lire AND WORK АТ HOME 


1. That the field of education in West Bengal has been 

Initiation of the marked by acute problems in recent years, is well 
SHINE küown.. The reasons can be traced to deeper 
causes in the economic and social maladjustment that has turned West 
Bengal.into a problem State. But a clear pieture of the present state 
of things did not emerge due to lack of adequate information on the 
conditions of life of: the student community. The need of such . 
information before suggesting any solution to the various problems, 
is obvious. It was with this object of obtaining factual information. 
that the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University, Dr. J. C. Ghosh, 
initiated a survey of the conditions of work, study, health and nutri- 
tion, etc., of the students in Calcutta colleges. 


2. The survey was made possible by the co-operation of the 
Post-Graduate Departments of Statistics, Anthropology, Psychology, 
Social Sciences and the ‘Board of Health. To enlist the co-operation 
of the Principals of the colleges concerned, the Vice-Chancellor met 
some of the Principals and discussed the problems with them who 
willingly agreed to render all possible help. 

3. After necessary preliminaries, the field investigation started 
towards the middle of Арт, and was carried out by the Post-Graduate 
students of the departments of Anthropology and Statistics under the 
guidance of the Heads of the departments assisted by some colleagues. 
Statistical analysis of the results was done by the department of 
Statistics. | 


4. . In order that “the data collected might present а correct 

' qhe method and picture of the conditions in which students live and 
scope of enquiry. Work, a random sample was taken of the first and _ 
the third-year boys in' the student population.. As the Degree Exa- · 
minations were then being held and the Intermediate Examinations 
„Һай just been completed, 16 was not possible to contact the second and 
` fourth- -year students. Rules of admission in colleges, the standard of 
examinations and the general economic condition had, however, not 
been appreciably diferent in the previous years. The student popu- 
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lation in the second and fourth-year classes which could not be 
investigated was thus practically of the same composition as in the 
firs$ and third-year classes. Random sampling of first and third-year 
students may, therefore, be held to have given a tepresentative sample 
of the entire student population in Calcutta, as found in affiliated and 
constituerit colleges. The term ,'students' will be used hereafter in 
this report to refer to the student population in the institutions 
mentioned. А list of the colleges from which samples were drawn 
will be found in Appendix. Although samples were drawn also from 
girls” colleges, only a limited number of cases could be investigated 
for ‘girl students, as only one girl investigator was available at the 
‘ime. Recruitment of additional women investigators was not possible 
as the survéy was initiated only a fortnight before the summer holidays. 

- 5. For the purposes of; enquiry, а five per cent. sample '0 all 
first and third- year students was selected by the technique, of random 
sampling. Twenty- four investigators were trained in. the exact genea- 
logical method of enquiry and given a demonstration and practice 
drill before being released for field work, to ensure accuracy in collection 
cf data. The selected students were interviewed for information 
concerning self and the family information was collected from the head 
of the family as far as practicable. Тће students attending classes 
from outside Calcutta, a long way off, were contacted in their respective 
colléges. The forms when filled in were checked daily as they came 
in, and faults of investigators pointed out and corrected. 

6. A little over four per cent. of the total student population of 
boys only was actually studied. The closing of all colleges in the last 
week of April, and partial dispersal of students during holidays 
prevented completion of investigation of the remaining one per cent. 
of students, in the sample drawn. The size of the sample investigated 
is 859, of whom 575 are first-year and 284 third-year students. It is 
considered adequate for the purposes of the enquiry. 

7. Caleutta is a cosmopolitan city and a great centre of 
Composition of the commerce and industry. Men from other parts of 
student population. ^ Tndia have come to the city in large numbers, a 

good proportion with their families. The high prestige of the University 
of Calcutta also attracts a fair proportion of students from outside the . 
State.. The total number of students enrolled in boys’ colleges in Cal- 
cutta is a little over 43,000. Of these, as many as 22,400 (52%) have 
their birthplace in. West Bengal. Nearly one- third—about 14,600 (84%) 
are of East Bengal; this includes 11,700 (27%) refugees. The remain- 
ing 6,000 (14%) come from outside Bengal. 
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8. Ninety per cent. of the students are staying in or near about 
Calcutta. About 10- per cent. come from outside by train or other 
means of transport. For its large population, the size of Calcutta is 
somewhat small. - If, however, suburbs are included, and also the town 
ef Howrah across the river, it ‘is found that 41,600 students (96%) 
live within a radius of about 10 miles from Rajbhavan. 

9. A little over 80,500 (71%) of students stay with their patente 
in:Caleutta and its suburbs. Another 3,400 (8%) stay with near 
relatives like brother, uncle or sister, in the absence of parents. 
Another 4,700 (11%) live with distant relatives. Slightly less than 
2,900 (595) stay in hostels and an equal number (595) in messes, 
- owing to lack of accommodation in hostels. The expenses for boarding 
and lodging in messes differ very little, being Rs. 47 per month, from 

that in hostels, which come to Rs. 49 per month. In this connection, 
it is of interest to note.that 2,600 out of the 6,000 students from out- 
' side Bengal (48% of their own number, and 6% of total students) live 
with parents in Calcutta. 
10. The largest bulk of students 29,700 (69%) are TM 
| , residents of Calcutta itself, their parents or near 
Causes of students RE : : 
migration to Calcutta relatives being settled refugees or more commonly 
ue | being on regular work in Caleutta. The absence of 
facilities of study in colleges near their homes and the greater likelihood 
of earning money to meet their educational expenses have been 
important factors in attracting students to Calcutta. Actual absence 
of any college at any place nearer than Calcutta has been given as 
reason for attracting 2,600 (696) students to the educational institutions 
of the city. Greater opportunities to meet expenses of education, by 
private tuition or by working in part-time jobs, has been given as the 
reason for coming to Calcutta by nearly 2,200 students (5%). The 
proportion is lower in the Intermediate (3.1%) and higher (8.8%) in 
the Degree stage. The higher figure in the second group is due to 
the fact.that jobs of any kind whether as tutors or in firms, are avail- 
able more easily to those who have passed the Intermediate Examination 
than to School Final Certificate holders. 
11. India is an agricultural country yet and although West 
Social and economic Bengal is highly industrialised, nevertheless, the 
conditions of students. majority of the earners still depend on agriculture 
and allied occupations (5795). '' Middle Class" occupations like 
service, profession (teaching, medical, legal, engineering, etc. and 
business absórb only a minority of the earners (2795). This latter 
category however supplies 88% of the students (actually .87,800 
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students) to Calcutta colleges. · Cultivation and miscellaneous occu- 
~ pations are followed by the families of 1,300 (3 per cent.) and 2,200 
(5 per cent.) students respectively. Tand-owning which includes non- 
cultivating owners, jotedars and zemindars, accounts for 1,700 (4 per 
cent.) students. Higher education in the city is therefore кас 
confined to the middle class. 
12. ` The expenditure pattern has been considered a more reliable 
guide to:the economic condition of the families. The chart indicates 
the distribution of students by expense level. As many as 13,000 
students (81%) come from families with a per capita expense of 
Rs. 30 and less per month. If Intermediate- students are considered 
separately, it is found that 34 per cent. of them:come from this expense , 
group while only 26 per cent. were in the Degree classes. Evidently, 
all these families, who do not have a sufficient income to meet all 
the needs for adequate living conditions, have sent their boys to 
colledb, stinting themselves of necessities. Such scraping together of 
meagre resources to enable the boys to continue their education in the 
Degree stage has evidently been possible to a less extent'for these 
families. Over half of the families of students, numbering 22,800 
(58 per cent.) belong to expenditure groups Rs. 80 to Rs. 50 and 
Rs. 50 to Rs. 75 per capita, i.e., those who can just meet the require- 
ments of- middle class family as well as those who can provide some 
'* comfort " in addition.. The number of persons in all higher income 
groups is'small in this country and State, and explains the low percent- 
age of students from higher expenditure groups. These are a little 
over 8 per cent., numbering 8,900 for the level Rs. 75 to Rs. 100 and 
about 7 per cent., numbering 3,000 for-'' Rs. 100 and above " group. ` 
A significant feature of the figures for distribution of first-year and. 
third-year students in the different expense groups is noted below : | 
(а) For expense group below Rs. 80 per capita, i.e., that 
below the level of minimum living. income, the 
percentage of students in the third-year -(of their 
‘own total) is invariably lower than аф in the first- 
year. | 
(b) For the combined expense group Rs. 80 to Rs. 50 and 
Rs. 50 to Rs. 75 per capita, the proportions in the 
two years are about the выше. | 
(в) For the two expense groups above Rs. 75 per capita, 
i.e., of the families: who are well off, ‘the proportion 
_in the third-year is about fifty per cent. higher than 
that of the-first-year in each of the two units. 
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he extent to which higher education is inaccessible to the poorer 
sections of the community is clearly indicated by these figures. 
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. 18. The economic’ conditions as revealed above would Эа 
the need of students for sipplementing their resources by part-time ог‘ 
whole-time jobs. The opportunities for such work, though limited, 
can be availed of mainly due to the organisation of evening classes in 
commercé and also to a. small extent in arts and science courses. The 
present survey included the students of the Day departments as well аз. 
the late afternoon and evening sections of the Commerce and other 
departments of the colleges. Though these figures have not been 
separately tabulated, the total figures show that 6,500 students work 
in whole-time jobs (15%), while nearly 4,700 students (11%) are 
engaged in part-time occupations. Among the whole-timers 3,400 
study in Commerce departments; the figures for students: in part- 
time jobs. reading in Commerce departments is 1,300 only. Part-time 
workers include.8,400. students in Arts and. Science departments. 


14. About 12% of the first-year students as against 20% in the 
third-year work in whole-time jobs. The higher figure for the third-year 
is probably due (a) to those already in work studying for the B.Com. 
degree to improve their prospects, (b) to the greater difficulty in 
continuing education in'the Degree stage without earning, (c) to the 
much smaller chance of а student who has passed only the School Final 
Examination,.of getting a job. The same trend is observed in the 
lower and higher educational groups in the case of students who work in 
part-time jobs. Аз against ` 9% in the first- -year, as many as 15% in 
the third-year work in part- time occupations. Students who are already 
employed in whole-time jobs seem to go in more for the B.Com. degree 
while those not so employed tend more to go to general studies. Probably 
employed persons find the. B.Com. degree likely ‘to advance their 
promotion. The others work to prosecute their general studies. 

15. Calcutta was once ‘referred to as a city of palaces; it is now 

ae of pesi: noted for its dirty overcrowded habitation. Except | 
‘dence and study. ^ certain areas developed throughout by the Calcutta 
Improvement-Trust, streets of finely built structures of brick are found 
to run close to bustees with their khola-tile huts and tinsheds,, with 
kutcha floors. The mass of the student population lives in modest 
| pri¢k-built houses, a small proportion in, better type structures, and also 
in the hostels, and not an insignificarit number in bustees, in huts with 
flodrs of beaten earth. Including hostels and messes it is found that 
33,100 students (77%) live in brick-built houses with cemented floors 
and pukka.roofs. Another 5,600 students (13%) stay in houses with 
tiled or tinshed. roofs. The remaining 4,300 students live in kutcha 


^ 


huts. | 5 
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16. Living conditions in the pukka structures are not however 
always satisfactory. ‘The average floor space per capita (leaving out 
kitchen and bath room) in. the households of 93,600 students (55%) 
varies near about 24 square feet excluding verandahs, if any. It, is 
just sufficient for a cot or charpoy of good size. Another 7,700 students 
live in households with a floor space of 55 square feet per capita, which 
is the minimum needed for one person in a combined study and living. 
room. | Е 

17. With the distribution of the per capita floor space noted 
` above, it is not surprising to find that 29,200 students (68%) share the 

bed room with more than one person and that only 7,700 boys (18%) 
have a bed room of their own. A slightly smaller number 6,400 (15%) 
have a study of their own, which may in most cases be the bed room 
(enquiries were not made separately on this point), while 8,600 students 
share it with others. As many аз 27,500 students (64%) read in rooms 
used also for other purposes. If-it'is an outer room of the house, hut 
or flat, it serves аз the room for visitors and also, generally as a bed room 
at night, besides being the common study of those who read in schools 
"ог colleges. An inner room when used as bed recom and study is also 
used by the womenfolk of the house for various domestic duties. Та 
view of the overcrowding revealed by the details of floor space 
available per capita, it may be surmised that undisturbed study is not 
generally possible in a room used for '' other purposes ’’ as well. 
18. -Text-book shortage: also affects study. Nearly 18,500 
Shortage of dex students (48%) are able to buy the essential text- 
books, . books. But as many as 14,600 students (34%) 
have to supplement purchase by borrowing books. As many as 4,700 
(11%) students have to depend on books lent by libraries and fellow 
students, while all these sources of supply proved inadequate for 5,200 
students (12 per cent.). The proportion of such students varies 
in the Intermediate and Degree stage. About (10%) of students 
in the Intermediate classes and a, little over (15%) in the Degree classes Ё 
are unable to secure large numbers of necessary text-books through 
any of the agencies enumerated. , 
19. “According to statements by students, which are not however 
Hours of work at based on records kept by them, the maximum 
home. number of hours daily devoted to study outside 
College is six and the minimum ig. two. About 31, 400 students (78%). do 
not devote any time to earning money for their keep.. The number and 
proportion of students working.a few hours or whole time (six hours) 
to earn money correspond to the figures already noted as in part-time 
or whole-time jobs. ` 
: 8 —1850p. VIT 
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20. In the above circumstances, it is not surprising to find that 
Outlook of students Dearly 12,900 students (30%) expressed willingness 
on future career, to give up study for jobs: with a salary between 
Rs. 100 and Rs. 200 or a little more per month. As regards their 
proposed career after completion of study as high a number as 18,900 
(44%) had no definite ideas. This may be ascribed to the uncertainty 
of obtaining employment in our present economy. The Engineering 
profession is the first favourite among professions, as many as 9,900 
students (23%) stating this to be their choice of a future career. The 
development of various River Valley projects and Industries has probably 
supplied the incentive towards selection of this line of work. The 
medical profession is а bad second, selected by only 3,900 students (9%) 
as their future objective. About 8,400 students (896) aim at Government 
jobs. It may be observed that this does not support the general 
impression about the hankering of students for such posts. ‘‘ Business ”’ 
comes next in order of preference, being selected by 2,600 students (6%). 
The legal profession claims 1,300 future aspirants (8%). Teaching 
as a job attracts a slightly larger number, about 1,700 (a little over 4%) 
while Higher Research is the ambition of the same number as those 
who want to be legal luminaries in future (8%). As is to be expected, 
both Teaching and Higher Research are selected by a much large numbér 
of students in the third-year (about thrice the number) than in the 
first-year. - | 

21. In considering . the composition of students in colleges 

. classified by results at different examinations, the 

inane Бе dd percentage of students who passed the School Final, 
results at previous. апа Intermediate Examinations in different 
Examinations. · s р 
divisions has to be taken into account. Although 

of the boys who passed the School Final Examination last year only (6%) 
were placed in the First Division, the proportion of First Division 
students in the first-year at college is 9%. Again while the percentage 
of passes in the Second Division in the School Final was 21% , there are 
in the Intermediate classes 31% Second Division boys. Thus it is 
apparent that boys who secure 50% or more marks in their School Final 
Examination, find their way in larger numbers to the colleges. But for 
Third Division, the figure for the ‘School Final Examination is 78%, 
while: the proportion of such students in college is а little 
over 60 per cent. Ја the case of First Division boys the 
preponderance i in colleges is of the order of 50%; in the Second Division 
also the position is nearly the same. .For Third Division boys the 
admissions are 20% less than the proportion ‘of passes in this catégory 
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DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS PASSING THE SCHOOL FINAL 


AND THOSE ADMITTED IN COLLEGES ВУ DIVISIONS 


PASSED,ADMITTED · PASSED,ADMITTED- 


PASSED,ADMITTEL: 
3rd DIVISION 


tst DIVISION Z опа DIVISION 





in the School Final.- The actual numbers, in the first-year in the 
colleges, of boys who passed in the First Division is nearly 1,400 and for 
the Second Division it is 4,800 only. Тһе rest numbering 8,300 


passed in the Third Division. 
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22. In the Degree classes, the position changes .due to two 
reasons. Furst of all, а good deal of sorting occurs at the level of the 
Intermediate Examination; also a fair number of, good students leave 
the general line for admission in Medical and Engineering colleges. 
In the first-year class of colleges it is found that over four-fifths (88%) 
of the students who are admitted had passed the School Final Exami- 
nation at the first chance. In the third-year class the proportion of 
such students rises to '96% i.e., practically all the students who have 
come to this level had passed the School Final Examination at the 
first attempt. The results of the third-year students at the previous 
Intermediate Examination show that two-thirds passed it at the first - 
chance. Moreover, as against 21% of passes in the First Division at 
the Intermediate Examination, 1796 of third-year students in colleges 
are First Division boys. Similarly, against 58% of passes in the Second 
Division, one finds 55% Second Division boys in the third-year classes. 
The percentage of Third Division students in the Degree classes is 
18 against 2196 passes.: As many as 10% of the students in the Degree 
class come after passing the Compartmental Examination. The highest 
proportion of failure in one subject, it may be noted, is in English which 
still carries 900 marks out of a total of 1,000 for the Intermediate 
Examination. The actual figures for students in the third-year classes 
ате a little less than 1,200 who passed the Intermediate Examinations 
in the First Division, 3, 700 in the Second Division, 1,200 in the Third 
Division, and 700 in the Compartmental Examination. 

28. It was suggested to investigate how far the КОО of 

К students with First Division results at the previous 

Special study of в 

students faring better examination differed from those of the general body 
Rese: ИВА, of students. The number of such students in the 
sample was small being ' 59 among the first-year and 46 among the 
. third-year students. The conclusions based.on such small numbers 
may not be quite vaild; nevertheless, certain general trends may ђе 
justifiably observed. It is revealed that the economic conditions of such 
students are as stringent as the general body of students. ` They are 
affected more or less to the same extent due to lack of resources— 
shortage of text-books, lack of facilities for undisturbed study, etc. 
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CHAPTER II 
FACILITIES OF TEACHING IN CALCUTTA COLLEGES 


24. The survey undertaken on the initiative of the present 
Vice-Chancellor reveals that there are in all 45,804 Undergraduate and 
Intermediate students (boys and girls) receiving their education in 28 
colleges in the Metropolis. These 28 colleges broadly speaking may be 
divided into four different categories — 

(1) Purely day colleges, 

(2) Colleges working in several shifts, 

(3) Purely Girls’ colleges, and 

(4) Commerce colleges. 
. 25. The purely day’ colleges—seven in number—are given in 
Table I. They are mostly colleges for male students, three of them 
marked with asterisks being co-educational. Colleges working in several 
shifts (Table IT)—eight in number—are of a varied character. Most 
of them work in three shifts, usually working аз an Arts and Science 
college for women students in the morning shift, as a Commerce college - 
for male students in the evening shift and as an Arts and Science 
college mostly for boys, but some co-educational, in the day shift. Purely 
Girls’ colleges (Table III) are ten in number and all work as a day 
college. They are all small-sized colleges and comparatively speaking 
more efficiently тип as may ђе judged from their examination results 
shown in Column 12 of the Tables. Lastly, Table IV gives the purely 
Commerce colleges—three.in number. 

26. Informations about (a) the size of the colleges as judged by 
the number of students reading in them, (b) the facilities offered by 
them as revealed from (1) the per capita expenditure, (2) student- 
teacher ratio, (8) the available floor space and (c) their efficiency as may 
be inferred from the examination results, are all given in the different 
columns of the respective Tables. It will be seen therefrom that 
excepting the 5 Government colleges marked with (+), the Gokhale 
Memorial College and the St. Joseph’s College, the per capita 
expenditure on the students is very low, being tound about Rs. 115 
and on an average 95% of these costs are derived from student's fees. 
This may be compared with the per capita expenditure of Rs. 866 in the 
Presidency College, where the students obviously are offered far better _ 


facilities of education, | G 6 \ д 37 
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27. The University has been trying since 1952 to enforce the rule 
regarding tutorial classes in the compulsory subjects, viz., English and 
Bengali, as in their opinion these are the two subjects which require 
most tutorial assistance. and at first fixed that ‘‘ not less than 20 tutorial 
classes should be held in each of these subjects in each session, the 
strength of a tutorial class being 25’’. But: practically all the colleges 
pleaded their inability to hold tutorial classes in Bengali and prayed for 
reducing the total number of such classes in English. A revised circular 
was therefore issued reducing the total-number to 30 in the full period 
of respective courses. 1t is doubtful how far with the present strength 
of the staff in English (shown in Column 6 of the Tables) it is possible 
for some of the colleges to observe even this rule. 

98. Besides tutorial facilities, the Library and the Laboratory 
of a college provide two other indices: of teaching facilities. Тһе 
criterion for the former is the number of available books and that of the 
latter is the expenditure: incurred by a college for lecture demonstration 
and per capita cost on practical classes. The latter figures. are not 
available but when the total per capita cost is as low as Rs. 115, one can 
easily imagine how limited are the facilities of science teaching in these 
colleges. The figures relating to Library are available and are given 
in Column 9 of the Tables. From the books-student ratio -given 
in Column 10 it will be seen that here too there ів an appalling 
restriction of facilities. ‘It has not been found possible to collect the 
figures relating to the space provided in the Library for reading purpose. 
The space, however, is very very limited and the students have little 
opportunities of using the Library. 

29. In 1952 the University appointed а committee to enquire into 
the cause of heavy failures. Amongst other things they reported that 
an indiscriminate and wnrestricted admission of students: due to 
financial reasons resulting in overcrowding is one of the main causes. 
А glance in Column 8 of the Tables giving the floor-space/student 
ratio will convincingly show how very overcrowded some of the colleges 
are. According to the University regulations the maximum size of a 
class is of 150 students. The above ratio seems to suggest that even this 
number is possibly exceeded. Thus individual attention is out of the 
question and lecturing m small groups of, say 40, is also not possible on 
account of inadequacy of staff and accommodation. Mass lecturing is 
the only method of teaching that is adopted and these fall flat upon the 
students yielding no results. It also appears that teaching of English 
in the school stage is so inadequate, that these lectures to large masses of 
students in English language are in many cases nof understood. 
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Overcrowding also enforces a lack of personal touch between teachers 
and students without which the maintenance of discipline is almost 
impossible. | | 

30. As regards facilities for physical education it is easy to imagine 
that in a crowded city like Caleutta the facilities for outdoor sports are 
bound to be very, limited. But as the college authorities are fairly 
alive to the needs of such facilities, almost every college maintains a 
Physical Instructor and has got a gymnasium in the college compourid 
where the students, particularly the students of the hostels attached to 
such colleges, regularly take their exercises. But so far as arrangements 
for outdoor sports go, there are only three colleges which 
have compounds big enough to permit the boys to play within the 
compound. Almost all the other colleges have got their allotted fields 
in the maidan or elsewhere, either singly for themselves or they 
share it with some other colleges. As regards women’s colleges, 
а few. are fitted with their own gymnasium and have arrange- 
ments for small-area games within the college compound. The 
accompanying Table V gives in a nutshell the nature of such facilities, 
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Table V—Statement in regard to Gymnasium, Play-ground and Swimming 
facilities in- Calcutta Colleges 


Name of the College 


(1) Asutosh College 

(2) Charuchandra Col- 
lege. . 

(8) St. Xavier’s College 


(4) Central Calcutta 


College. 


(5) Goenka, College of 
Д Commerce. 
(6) Bangabasi College 


(7) Surendranath Col- 
lege. ; 

(8) Surendranath. Col- 
lege (Commerce). 

(9) St. Pauls College 


(10) City College . 
(11) Vidyasagar College 


(12) Presidency College 
(13) Sanskrit College 


(14) Scottish Church 
College. 

(15) S. A. Jaipuria Col- 
1 


ере. - 

(16) Maharaja Manindra 
Chandra College. 

(17) Bethune College 


(18) Lady Brabourne 
College. 
(19) Victoria Institution 


(20) Gokhale Memorial 
College. 
(21) Loreto 


(22) Muralidhar  Girl’s 
College. 
(28) South Calcutta 
Girls’ College. 
(24) Asutosh College 


(25) Women’s College 
(26) Women’s Christian 
College. 


Gymnasium 
Location 


College com- 
pound. 


Hostel com- 
pound. 


Play-ground 
Pavilion (32, 
Gorachand 
Road). 


> 


Hostel com: 


pound, 
Hostel 
pound. 
Hostel 
pound. 
College 
pound. 


4 


Hostel 
pound, 


com- 
com- 


com- 


com- 


Hostel 
pound. 


com- 


College 
pound. 
College 
pound, 
College 
pound. 
College 
pound. 
College 
pound. 
College com- 
pound. 


com- 
com- 
com- 
com- 


com- 


College 
pound. 
College com- 
pound. 
College com- 
pound. 
College com- 
pound. 
College com- 
pound. 
College com- 
pound. 


cóm- 


Gymnasium 


' 
>» 


.. 


Play-ground 
Location 


Maidan. Shares 
another College. 
Uses Lake ground by 
arrangement. 

College compound also 


with 


shares with Maidan 
Clubs. 
Private Shares with: 


School arid an other Col- 
lego. 


Maidan. Shares with 
others. 
Maidan. Shares with 
others. 


No play-ground 
No play-ground 


College compound 


Marqus Square (under 
repairs), 


Marqus Square 
repairs). 


(under 
College compound 
No play-ground 
Manicktalla 
No play-ground 
No play-ground' 
Ground for small-area 
games within college 
compound. 
э 
» 
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” 


Hazre Park small area 
games. 


Swimming 
Location 


No facilities 
до. 
до. 


Swimming 


No facilities 


tank 


Swimming bath in 


college com- 
pound under 
repairs. : 
Swimming b; 


arrangement with 


‘local clubs. 
Swimming 


local clubs. 


2» 
„э 


эз 


by 
arrangement with 





СНАРТЕВ Ш 


NUTRITION AND HEALTH 


31. The Students’ Welfare Committee, now the Board of Health, 
examines the health of 1st and 8rd-year students 
attending Calcutta colleges every year. The 
number of students examined annually is about 3,000. The health 
examination has until now been voluntary. The students examined 
during 1954 belonged to the same groups of students as those included 
in the Survey reported in Section 1. The findings on the health and 
nutritional condition of the collegiate youth of Calcutta as published 
by the Board of Health can, therefore, be taken as representative of 
the health and nutritional conditions of the students covered by the 
Educational Survey. This note is based on an analysis of 1,000 cases 
selected at random from the total number of students examined 
during 1954. 

32. The general appearance and the distinctive body build of the 
students may broadly be classified as undernourished 
and poorly developed, average abd moderately 
developed and ~ well-nourished and well-developed. For judging 
the nutritional status of the individual student, the Board of 
Health has for long utilised the Ponderal Index given by 160 x 4/ 
weight in kg. + height in cm. The height and weight of each student 
along with other physical measurements are recorded by qualified 
medical workers who conduct the general health examination. The 
nutritional status of the students as revealed by the present survey is 
shown in the following table: 


Scope of the Data. 


Nutritional Status. 


Nutritional Status Percentage of Students 
|". Poor | ds is .. 49.7 
Average sx ET |o. 84.3 
Good ln PED .. 98.0 


On an analysis of the above table the following broad facts emerge, 
viz. (5) that out of a student population of 43,000 as many as 18,500 
are undernourished; (ii) 14,600 students- reach a level of nutrition 
which is moderate; and (iii) only 9,900 students achieve a level of 
nutrition which can be described as good. Simply stated it means that 
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out of every 20 students examined 9 students are undernourished and 
poorly developed, 7 are moderately nourished and moderately developed 
and only 4 are well nourished and well developed. 

33. The post-war period, of high prices and scarcity of essential 
commodities, has increased the number of poorly developed and mode- 
rately nourished students and decreased the incidence of well-nourished ` 
and well-developed students. Whereas before the war there were 
three well-developed boys in a group of ten, now there are only two 
well-developed boys in a similar group. 


34. А survey of the dietetic habits of the Bendalos collegiate 
Food and Food. ‘Students undertaken by the Students’ Welfare 
habits of the Bengulee Committee in 1938, revealed that roughly about 
коө ВОРЕН 95% of the students included milk in their diet, 
but only about 17% took it in sufficient quantities to meet the require- 
ments of the body and growth. The number of students (90%) taking ` 
fish regularly was satisfactory, but the quantity of fish consumed was 
low. Fresh fruits were taken by only about 29% of the students. 
Rice and Dal formed the main articles of food and ' Atta’ or wheat 
was taken in one of the meals by about 52% of the students. 

35. The findings from the 1954 survey reveal that the diet of the 
majority (84%) of the Bengalee students has deteriorated considerably 
as compared with the 1938 diet. The quantities of fish and milk 
included in these diets ате too low to meet the daily requirements of 
‘the body, and butter and fruits have completely disappeared from 
these diets. — 


36. In the table on page 31 an attempt has been made to express 
the approximate quantities of food-stuffs which should be included in 
an optimum and a minimal diet. The approximate quantities of food- 
stuffs which are included in the diet of the Bengalees from the 
'* Subsistence level ’’ group and the ‘‘ Below Subsistence level ’’- groups 
have also been similarly depicted. 


87. An Optimum Diet is one which supplies all the proximate 
principles of food and calories in quantities sufficient to meet all the 
demands of a growing body, maintain it in health and yet leave a 
little over to meet emergencies. This type of diet can be afforded by 
only 6%. ог one in sixteen of the families surveyed. The approximate 
cost of the diet comes to Rs. 2-2-0 per head per diem. 


38. A Minimal Diet is one which supplies the proximate princi- 
ples and calories in quantities just sufficient to maintain the body in 
health but does not leave any surplus to meet emergencies. This type 
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of diet is provided by 10% or one in ten of the families surveyed. 
The approximate cost of this diet is Rs. 1-8-0 per head per diem. 


DIFFERENCES IN DIETARTES 



































А Quantity consumed in ounces 
Articles of food | | 
Optimum. | Minimal. на Below о арена 

1. Rice n 9 8 1i 12 

а. Wheat E 5} 4 4 4 

3. Dal T 81 9 9 9 

4 Milk | " 9 8 4 2 

5. Fish or Meat Er 8i `4 9 1 

6. Egg (number) a two one nil nil 

7. Butter ° И vi | 1 1 nil nil 

8. Oil m 1 1 i $ 

9. Sugar or Gur Ж : 1 1 i 
10. Potato id 4 4 4 2 
11 Leafy Vegetables... 4$ 12 8 6 
19. Fruits ed 8 nii nil nil 
13 Protein intake: - 100 gm. 74 gm. 55 gm. 49 gm. 

Animal ... 44 gm. | 89 gm. 12 gm. 6 gm. 
Vegetable 5: 56 gm. 49 gm. 48 ст. 43 gm. 

14. Total Calories in 2,500 2,300 2,300 2,200 
15. Average cost per diem... | Rs, 8/2/: | Rs.1/8/- | Ве. 1/- Аз. -/19/- 








_ 89. The Subsistence Level diet is the diet of 58% or one in 
every two of the families surveyed and caters for the daily needs of 
22,790 students. The striking features of this diet are a complete 
absence of butter and fresh fruits and reduction of fish and milk to a 
negligibly low level. This diet lacks in the materials necessary for 
body-building purposes and for preserving the health of the students. 
The approximate cost of this diet is Re. 1 per head ‘рег diem. 

40. The Below Subsistence Level diet forms the diet of another 
31% or one in three of the families surveyed and provides for the daily 
needs of 13,330 students. It is mainly composed of cereals, $.е., Rice, 
Wheat and Dal. The body-building food-stuffs, i.e., milk and fish have 
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DIFFERENCE IN DIETARIES 


SURVEY DIET 
ARTICLES OPTIMUM MINIMAL d 
ОҒ FOOD DIET DIET 






SUBSISTENCE 
LEVEL. 








" [рпљу 






SURVEY DIET 
BELOW 

SUBSISTENCE 

LEVEL 
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been reduced to almost a vanishing point and the hedlth protecting 
food-stuffs—butter and fruits bave completely disappeared from. the 
diet. The approximate cost of this diet is -/12/- per head per diem. 

41. The present enquiry reveals that one out of ten of the 

Incidence of Ай. Students surveyed suffered from some illness con- 

ments. fining him to bed for more than 7 days during the 
past year. Of the students examined by the Board of Health only two 
out of ten did not complain of any symptoms of ill health or suffering. 
Eight out of ten students examined complained of some ailment or 
distressing symptom. The main complaints were repeated attacks of 
coughs and colds (four out of ten); repeated attacks of headache (two 
out of ten); breathlessness on exertion and palpitation (one out of ten); 
griping and bowel troubles (one out of ten) and watering of the eyes 
fone out of ten). 

The findings of medical inspection: are shown in the following 
table :— 





‘Ailments : Percentage Number of 

students 

1. Skin Diseases ais hs e 44d 1,763 
2. Caries (Dental) T uy хе, 8.7 8,741 
8. Pyorrhoca m js e 0.5 215 
4. Enlarged Tonsils a We eS 27 .1,161 
5. Diseases of the Heart avi Я e 518 559 
6. Diseases of the Lungs we m . OL | 43 
7. Enlarged Liver E m .. 0 004 179 
8. Enlarged Spleen ва ka | .. 29 1,247 
9, Malnutrition m ita ... 40.5 17,415 
10. Defective Vision m ‘a . 80.0 12,900 
u. Minor Ailments requiring medical attention . 448 19,964 


42. Тће nature and magnitude of the relief measures to be 
organised by a University Health Service is well brought out by the above 
figures. Five out of ten students examined require some immediate 
medical aid to relieve them of ailments which are not sufficiently Serious 
to confine, them to bed but which interfere with the normal working 
of the body and mind. Four out of ten students are affected with 
malnutrition and a further detailed investigation has to be undertaken 
to determine the causes leading to the state of poor nourishment and 
advice given to improve the state of health. Three out of ten students 
suffer from defective vision and arrangements have to be made to have 
their vision tested by ophthalmic surgeons, the nature and degree of the 
defect estimated and arrangements made for providing them with proper 
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glasses at а cost which they can easily afford. One out of ten students 
suffers from dental caries and a Denial Clinic has to be run to attend to . 
these students at a nominal charge. Apart‘from these ambulatory cases 
arrangements have to ђе made for hospitalisation of students affected 
‘with acute diseases and students with diseases or defects requiring 
surgical interference. 

43. In considéring the ‘probleris of the collegiate youth in 

Caleutta there should be no tendency to overlook 
or minimise the importance of the home enyiron- - 
ent in-thé student's life and consider him as a separate entity as if he 
were a being independent of domestic circumstances, daily diet, type of 
house, sleeping space, “fresh air and the size of the family, etc. The 
ideal shóuld be to link up the students’ conditions of health not merely 
with the immediately associated bacteriological and pathological processes 
but also with the primat M causes in the students’ environment and mode 
of dS. ; 
v 44. The principal problem at the bottom is that of ба The 
main factor is the limited means of the students who are largely drawn, 
from our “ middle class "' population which has been hit the hardest 
by the post-war conditions and economic struggle. The problem can be 
solved only if sufficient funds are made available for giving the students 
suitable individual accommodation and decent food and, after these 
essential needs have been met, for making provisions for healthy 
recréation and innocent’ ‘amusements. · 


s% 


General Observations. 


APPENDIX Т 
А Note on the Sampling Procedure and the Statistical Analysis of the Results 


The tables appended hereto are based on information from a sample of 859 students 
of Caleutta Colleges. Some of the relevant information was, however, lacking in & 
number of cases and the extent of this missing information is indicated in each table by 
the percentages under the category "not-mentioned". 

Sampling Procedure. The sample investigated was drawn in a stratified random 
manner. Each of the Caleutta Colleges for imparting undergraduate courses was 
selected, the students of which were divided into two groups : first year (I. A., LSc. and 
Y.Com.).and third year (B.A., B.Sc. and B.Com.). So the particular group of students 
of each college formed a stratum wherefrom the samples were 'eliosén at random (from 
the college roll ‘numbers of the students), Е > 

Statistical Analysis. The statistical analysis involved the estimation of the proportion 
of students in different categories having the characteristics in which one is interested. 
As the sample was stratified random, the estimates were obtained as the weighted 
averages of the corresponding estimates in the different groups (i.e. first year and third 
year) of the different colleges. These estimates expressed as percentages are shown 
in the following tables. А 

Detailed calculation of errors of the given estimates has not been made, but an idea 
about the magnitude of this error may be had from the fact that the largest error involved 
in a percentage, 100p, is given by 200./1/4n where n is the size of the sample. Ав n 
will be varying from table to table due to missing information, the magnitude of this 


quantity for different percentages under the „category < ‘not-mentioned” is tabulated 
below : Pa ne ye : 


Percentage of tinot-mentioned” cases А ‘Maximum error in percentage pee ны 
к Ist year 3rd year lst'and 3rd years combined 
0 > A42. во — 4 ic. 
10 | 44 62 86. — 
25 5.0 66. ^ 46 


Table А— Total number of students in the first-year and thind-ycar classes of the 


different Colleges and the number included in the sample 
| 


College First YEAR Тигар YEAR 
Total Мо. та the Total Мо. in the Total No. in the 
Мо. <” sample No. | sample No. sample 
1. Asutosh : 3,273. 115 2,349 84. . 924 31 
2. Bangabasi- . .. 3,338 122 2,085 | 82 1,253 . 40. 
3. Charuchandrà .. 641 38 . 515 28 126 * 710 
4. Central Caleutta.. 229 T 171 4 58 3 
5. City is 5,041 198 2,976 115 2,065 83 
6. S. A. Jaipuria .. 368 23 290 . 15 ‚ 18 | 7 
7. Maharaja M. С... .888 52 669 36 219 . 16 
8. Presidency 490 28 256 ' 15 . 234 ^13 
9. Scottish Church. . 870 44 544. 28 . 826 16 
10. Sanskrit . 37 4 21 3 16 2 
11. St. Pauls С. M.. 392 16 264 ` 18 128. 3 
19. St. Kavier’s ү» 828 58 511. 34 312 19 
13, Surendranath .. 2,705 92 2,208 72 497 20 
14. Vidyasagar id 1,082 ‚ 68 1,099 41 588 21 








Total  .. 20,777 859 13,958 575 | 6,819 284 
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Table I—Students classified according to place оў birth 


Birth Place 


East Bengal 
West Bengal 
Outside Bengal 


Percentage of Students 


Ist year 3rd year lst and 3rd years 
combined 
„35.7 29.6 Е 33.7 
50.7 54.6 52.0 
13.6 18.8 14.3 


Table 2— Percentage of students coming from outside Calcutta 


Attending Classes from . 


Calcutta 
Outside Calcutta 


Students 


Refugee (Registered) ten 


Non-Refugee 


' 

ye 

Џ 
oe 

Џ 

i 


Percentage of students 


lst year 3rd year ` Ist and 3rd years 
| combined. 
89.3 92.2 90.2 
10.7 7:8 9.8 
T'able 3— Percentage of Refugee (Regd.) students 
| Percentage 
155 year 3rd year lst and 3rd years 
combined. 
28.2 25.2 27.2 
71.8 74.8 72.8 
— 3.5 2.5 


Not Mentioned 


"Table 4— Results of the students at the last University or School Final Examination 


Passed the Examination in 


"First Division Vs 
Second Division val | 
Third Division | i 
| Compartmental 


“Not Mentioned 
Number of Times Appeared 
Once 


Twice 
More than twice 














Not mentioned 


TABLE : 4.1 : 
Percentage of Students 
lst year 3rd year 
(School Final) (Intermediate) 
- 8.8 17.5 
vs 31.4 54.5 
ate 59.5 18.3. 
0.3 9.7 
a — 6.0 
TABLE : 4.2 " 
Percentage of Students 
Ist year 9rd year + 
(School Final) (School Final) > (Intermediate) 
83.3 96.2 66.1 
"13.8 3.3 29.8 
2.9 у 0.5 4.1 
"Ad 6.3 22.4 


| 
Table 5—Students classified by occupation of Father or Guardian 


Occupation of Father/Guardian 


Service НЕ Ят 


Profession У 
Business 


Cultivation m as 


Landowning 
Miscellaneous .. 





Not mentioned · 


Percentage of students 





Ist year 3rd year 18 & 8rd years | 
combined ` 
55.9 59.5 571 
15.6 14.4 15.2 
17.8 14,1 16.9 
2.7 3.7 | 8.0 
3.0 6.1 4.0 
5.5 2.2 4.4 
6“ 83 3.4 


* Including Legal, Medical and Teaching professions. 


e 
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Table 6—Hapenditure Pattern 


TABLE 6.1 
Monthly Expenditure of Average Family Size Percentage of Families 
the Family (in Rs.) Ist yr. 3rd уг. 15 & 3rd Ist уг. 3rd yr. Ist & 3rd 
years years 
combined combined 
—100 24 Us 6.2 3.0 5.4 7.0 4.4 6.1 
101—150 € 2 6.0 4.8 5.7 8.8 5.6 7.7 
151—250 ww ^ .. 8.0 7.5 7.8 22.3 21.0 21.9 
251—400 ns e 0 941 9.7 9.3 28.3 21.0 27.9 
401—600 E es 11.5 1L6 115 18.3 19.0 18.5 
601— by ae 14.7 12.1 13.6 15.3 23.0 17.9 
All combined 25 9.7 9.6 9.7 : 3 
TABLE 6.2 
Per Capita Monthly Percentago of Families 
Expenditure (Rs.) lst year 3rd year 1% & 3rd years 
7 combined 
Less than 20 .. v 17.8 9.0 14.8 
20—Below 30 .. T 16.7 у 15.9 16.4 
30—Below 50 .. = 30.7 ' 37.3 32.9 
50—Вејо 75 .. "т 29.8 16.7 20.4 
75—Below 100 Ж 7.6: 11.1 8.8 
100 and above | m 5.4 9.1 . 6.7 
Not mentioned E 13.4 11.3 12.7 


Table ?—Percentage of students supplementing Income by doing Part-time 
or Whole-time Work 





Income Supplemented by Percentage 
Ist year 3rd year „lst & 3rd years 
А combined 
Whole-time Job ac 11.7 20.3 14.6 
Part-time Job .. sis 9.5 15.1 11.3 
Хо Јођ ји E. lu 78.8 64.6 74.1 ° 
Not mentioned T 2.8 — 2.1 
Table. 8—Housing Conditions 
jgf ABLE 8.1 
Nature of the House Percentage 
Floor Roof Ist year 3rd. year lst & 3rd years 
combined 
Cemented Pukka DN 78.1 74.9 77.4 
» Tiled «d 5.0 7.0 5.6 
55 - Tin ж-ы 7.9 6.8 7.6 
+ Khola + 0.1 0.5 0.3 
Kutcha Pukka m 0.2 0.5 0.3 
it Tiled 2 3.3 Я 2.9 8.2 
S Tin $a 3.1 4.7 3.6 
a Khoa .  .. 1.7 2.7 907 





"Not mentioned ri 5.1 6.8 5.6 
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Рег Сарна Floor Space 


TABLE 8.2 
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Percentage 
Available (Sq. ft.) lst year 3rd year Ist & 3rd years 

ү УЫ | combined ^ 
-' Below 10 2.4 * 89 2.6 
10—Вејо 25 31.3 29.5 30.7 

25— „ 45 22.2 20.9 21.8 

45— ,, 65 ' 18.5 16.5 | 179 

65— „ 100 10.6 11.8 * 11.0 
100— „ 150 9.4 8.3 UC pl 
150—. „ 200 2.2 3.5 2.6 
200— „ 300 2.2 3.5 2.6 
300 апа афоуе 1,2 2.8 7 17 ' 
Not mentioned 11.7 


10.6 — 11.3 


Table 9—Reasons for students’ migration to Calcutta Colleges 


Reasons for coming to Calcutta 


Colleges 


1. Parents posted in Calcutta 
on service or business ' . 


2. Refugee settled in Calcutta 
3. Family traditions 


4. No facilities in mofussil 
colleges of student's 
Home District or area for 
study of the subject 
chosen em 


5. No college near earlier 
place of residence and 
study .. ' eos 

6. Reputation of Calcutta 
colleges for better tea- 
ching, library and labora- 
tory ... QU 

7. Greater opportunity ' to 
meet expenses of study 
by earning in part-time 
job or by private tuition 

8. Greater chance of getting 
concessions gud stipends 


9. Lure of Calcuttà life ! x 
10. Any other reason 


Ist year 


51.0 
. 20.1 
0.6 


8.9 
6.4 
5.9 


3.1 


0.4 


Ko К 


2.7 


Percentage 
3rd year Ist & 3rd years 
eombined 
46.0 у 49.3 
19.1 ‚19,8 
0.5 | 0€ 
BH ` 
13.5 7104 
41 557 7 
5.8 5.8 С 
8.3 4.8 
0.6 0.5 
04 . 0.7 
1.7 2.4 


| я 
Table 10— Distribution of students according to their Places of Residence 


Staying 


With Parents re 
With Relatives ЕЯ 
In Hostels . 

In Recognised Messes EM 
In Ünrecognised Messes 


Ist year 


79,2 
19.3 
4.9 
04 
32 


‘Percentage 
3rd year lst & 3rd years 
у, combined 
67.4 70.6 
17.2 | 18.6 
6.6 É 5.5 
1.0. 0.6 


7.8 47 
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Table 11— Percentage of studénts having a Bedroom 


Having a Bedroom S Percentage E 
lst-year 3rd-year lat & 3rd-years 
. a^ 3 2 : combined 
For Self — .. Xo gs 17.6 18.1 17.7 
Shared with one person — .. 116 — 15.9 . 12.9 .. 
Shared with ‘more than one | 
person... 2 69.9 65.3 68.4 
Sleeps in Verandah, ete. .. 1.0 0.7 1.0 


Table 12—Percentage of students having a Study Room 


Reading Percentage 
; Ist-year Srd-year Ist & 3rd-yonrs 
combined 
In their own Study m 14.7 16.7 15.4 
In a Study with others .. 21.2 18.6 20.3 
In а Room used for other pur- , 
poses  .. .. 64.1 64.7 64.3 


Table 13— Percentage of students ready to give up study for a suitable job 





Salary of the job (in Rs.) Percentage of students | 
Ist-year 3rd-year lst & 3rd-years 
| combined 
— 100 per month .. 9.7 5.9 8.5 
101—200  ,, 5 vá 16.2 210 . 17.7 
201— i е ЈЕ 3.9 4.9 4.2 
Not willing to give up study .. 70.2 . 682 69.6 
Not mentioned E 7.6 12.8 9.3 


Table 14—Students’ proposed career after study 





Proposed Career Percentage of Students 
lst-year 3rd-year Ist & 3rd-years 
‘ combined 
Government Services* ua 8.1 | 8.0 8.1- 
Teaching .. . с 2.6 7.4 C 4.1. 
Legal Profession ~ 1.8 3.9 2.5 
Medical Profession * 10.5 : 7.8 9.4 
Engineering .. .. 26.1 15.7 22.8 
Business. TEE T 5.4 5.9 
Higher Research Job ae 1,8 Bl . 2.9 
Miscellaneous B 43.9 47.2 44.3 
Not mentioned .. 3.0 . 4 | 3.6 


* Includes LAS. Defence, and other Government Jobs. 


Table 15-—Availability of Text-Books * 


Text-Books available A Percentage 
Ist-year Srd-year Ist & 3rd-years 
Е combined 
By purchase - 45.9 36.9 : 42.9 
By purchase & by loan... 33.9 34.7 84.9 
Ву loan  .. às 10.2 12.9 ° ма 


Large numbers not àyailable. . 10.0 15.5 11.8 
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Table 16— Hours devoted to study and other work at home 








Hours daily Study ‘ Other. Occupation Earning Money 
devoted Ist 8rd Ist & 3rd| Ist 3rd 186 & 3rd| lst 3rd Ist & ard 
year year years year year years year year years 
icombined combined combined. 
Qr — 1.0 1.2 1.1 257 14.0 21.1 77.8 62.4 12.7 
1— 4.7 7.9 ' 57 16.9 12.4 15.1 3.1 3.9 3.4 
2— 21.3 30.33 24.2 28.3 29.9 287 |" 6.8 10.0 7.8 
4— 39.6 34.0, 37.8 по 11.7 11.3 1.8 2.5 2.0 
6— 33.4 26.6. 31.2 181 327 23.8 10.5, 21.2 14.1 
Not men- í 
tioned — — — 53.7 39.8 49.2 6.0 5.4 5.8 


| 
* For study '0'-means'1/2 hour to less than 1 hour. 
For other occupation ‘0’-means 0 hour to less than 1 hour. 
For earning money ‘0’-means zero $.е. no time is lost. 


Table 17—How often students visit Cinema, Theatre and Games 








No. of Visits in last month : Percentage of students 
(i.e. March) Cinema and Theatre Games 
,lst-yr. Зга-уг. 18 &3rd | lst-yr. 3rd-yr. Ist & 3rd 
| years years 
combined. combined 
0 | 56,2 48.5 53.6 86.1 - 87.6 87.0 
1 18,7 22.9 20.1 5.4. 7.1 6.0 
2 ' 15.8 14.7 15.2 2.9 ‚ 2Л 2:8 
3 3:0 7.8 4.6 2.4 0.8 1.8 
4 4.5 27 . 3.9 0.6 0.4 0.6 
5 ‚ 12 2.3 1.5 0.3 0.0 0.2. 
Above 5 MES 1l 1з 17 1.4 1.6 
Not mentioned 5.9 2.7 4.8 97 48 8.1 


Table 18— Percentage of students suffering from serious illness 


Period of Illness Percentage 
135-уеаг Зга-уеат lst & 3rd years 
` . combined 
No illness or illness for less than | 
one week ` jos 80.7 79.7 80.4 
l weok QU 4.9 5.6 5.1 
2 weeks ` aw 4.9 . 2.9 . 4.3 
3 weeks ge 0.8 0.3 0.6 
‚ 4 weeks & above ly 8.7 11.5 9.6 





Not mentioned б 6.5 11.8 . 8.9 
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Table 19—Per capita consumption ој food constituents 


Rice .. 2 sts. 9 chh/week 


Wheat .. 1l вг, 0 chh/week 
Monthly Expenditure Per Capita Consumption | 

(in Rs.) . Milk/per week Fish/per week Meat/per week Egg/per 
cone ИНЕ month 
—100 РЕ 8 chh 3 chh. Negligible Negligible 
7 (QM , (04. 

101—150 — ТА T. Лу; Do. (0.8 ch)’ ‘Do. (0.5) 
151—250 s То». 5 „с ‚Ло. (0.3 ch) 1 
951—400 .. ls 0, То» Do. (0.4 ch) 4 
401—600 eo Ile 7, 8, "L eh. `8 
601— ' . Qs. 18 „ 12 , За. A 


Special Study of Students Who passed the Last Examination in the.First Division 


(Based on the number of First Division students: 59 in Ist-year and 46 in 3rd-year) 


Table 20— Ewpenditure Pattern of Families (1st Division boys) 


Per Capita Monthly Expendi- 


Percentage of Families 





ture (in Rs.) lst-year 9rd-year . lst & 3rd-years 

^ :eombined _ 
Below 20 m . 4.6 13.5 8.7 
20 ,, 30 is 9.1 13.5 11.1 
30 ,, 50 vs 34.1 29.8 32.1 
60, 75 i 27.3 27.0 27.2 
75 „ 100 M 15.9 8.1 . 12.3 
100 and above її 9.0 81 8.6 
Not mentioned eU c 254 19.6 22.9 


Table 21—Avatlability of Text-Books (1st División boys) : 


Text-Books Available 


Ist-year. 
By Purchase. "T 52.6 
By Purchase & Ву Loan .. 2841 
By Loan А . 1,8 
Large number not available.. - 17.5 
Not mentioned .. 3.4 


e 


Percentage of Students | 


8rd-year; 18 & 3rd-years 
combined 
46.5 ° 50.0 
16.3 23.0 
11.6 6.0 - 
25.6 21.0 
6.5 4.8 


Table 22— Percentage of Students having a Study Room (1st Division boys) 


Reading 
ist-year 
In their own Study Room .. 17.0 
In а Study Room with Others 21.1 
In а room used for other pur- . 
poses за 55.9 


6—1850P—VII 


Percentage 
3rd-year Ist & 3rd-years 
combined 
26.1 21.0 
23.9 25.7 
50.0 53,3 


APPENDIX II 


Rough Estimates of Expenditure necessary to implement the proposals recommended 
in the foreword to this survey report. 


1. Day Students’ Homes for 12,000 students 
Capital Expenditure | 


Buildings at 25 sq. ft, per stüdent—Floor зрасе—8,10,000 sq. ft. 7-,:: 


At Rs. 15 per sq. ft. including Electric and Sanitary fittings— Rs. 45 lakhs 
Land 5,00,000 sq. ft, at Ва. 6 per sq. ft. ive Ra, 30 lakhs 
Library, furnitare, ete. | . "m Rs. 18 lakhs 


... 


Total Rs. 28 lakhs 
Recurring expenditure including repairs to buildings, 
municipal taxes, establishment, canteen service and | 
provision of adequate reading. room facilities avs Rs. 12 lakbs 
- (at 1 lakh for each home of 1,000 students), 


9. 8 colleges for 12,000 men students 
2 colleges for 2,000 women students.. 


Capital expenditure ES Re. 150 lakhs 


| Réeurring expenditure ss Rs. 25 lakhs 
; 
3. Helping the existing colleges 


Capital grant e Re. £5 lakhs 
Recurring grant Dy Ез. 15 lakhs 
4. Additional recurring expenditure for National Cadet 
Corps and Social Service papa G за Rs. 10 lakhs 
6, Building 2 Halls of Residence for 250 students each 
Capital Buildings Ж Rs. 20 lakhs 
Land .. © Rs. 10 lakhs 


l . Recurring expenditure for 
maintaining the Halls... Rs. 50,000 


Y 


Round the World 


ECAFE 


The United Nations Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East was set up in 1947 by the Social and Economic Council of the United 
Nations. It was one of the three of such regional bodies set up in 
different parts of the world. Of the other two one was set up for Europe 
and the other for Latin America. The original plan was to make an 
experiment with these commissions for a period of five years. After the 
expiry of that period there would-be an examination of the record of 
activities of these bodies and in the light of this № would be decided whether 
they would be allowed to continue or not. Actually in 1952 the Social and 
Economie Council which is the parent body decided to continue the 
experiment for an indefinite period. 

The Economie Commission for Asia and the Far East conducts its 

activities within the framework of the policies of the United Nations: 
and it might take no action in respect of any country except with the 
approval of the Government of that country. It is to initiate and 
participate in measures for economic reconstruction of the countries of the 
region. То this ehd it undertakes and sponsors investigations and studies 
of economie problems. It also undertakes or sponsors for the same 
purpose the collection and evaluation of statistical information. When 
again in 1952 the experiment was renewed for an indefinite period, a new 
responsibility was assigned to the Commission. In addition to its other 
duties it was henceforward to perform such advisory functions as the 
countries of the region might desire. 

The Commission consists of all плавна of the United Nations 
Organisation in the region and eight members of the Organisation taken 
from outside the region. Members of the region are Pakistan, India, 
Burma, Thailand, Indonesia, the Philippines and China (Formosa) and 
those from outside the region are Afghanistan, Australia, New Zealand, 
France, Netherlands, United Kingdom, U.S.S.R. and U.S.A. The 
Commission also includes us associate members some territories in the 
region which are not yet members of the U.N.O. They are Nepal, Ceylon, 
British Borneo, Viet Nam, Cambodia, Laos, Hong Kong, Japan, and the 
Republic of Korea. The Associate members have no vote but subject to 
this limitation they exercise all other responsibilities of members. 

Members and associate members of the Commission meet at least 
once a year at à plenary session. In some years there were two sessions 
as well. It has set up a committee on industry and айё and sub- 
committees on electric power, on iron and steel, on inland transport, etc. 
It has also caused ad hoc conferences to be held on such subjects as flood 
control: While these committees, sub-committees etc. may-indicate to a 
great extent the functions which the Commission. has been called upon to 
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deal with, its secretariate organisation may also help us in having a clear 
idea as to its responsibilities. At the top of the secretariat is the 
Secretary and associated with him ате as many as one hundred and eighty 
officers and assistants. The ‘secrétariate is divided into seven 
Divisions and Bureaux, e.g., Agricultural Division, Industrial Development 
Division, Trade and Finance Division, Administrative and ‘General 
Services Division and Bureau of Flood Control, 

Formerly non-regional riembers exercised greater influence as regards 
the problems which should be taken for examination or which should be 
given priority. But now conventions have been established to the effect 
that non-regional members would accept in this regard the proposals of the 
regional members. 


Salary of British М.Р. 


Parliamentary representation in England: has а long history behind 
it. We may date it ‘back to the thirteenth century when shires and 
towns were given the, right to send members to Parliament. It need 
not be assumed that these local areas regarded this representation only as 
a privilege. То many'of them it was in fact а burden. The members 
‘chosen asked to be provided for. The responsibility for paying them 
was, however, vested not in the Crown but in the constituents. Gradually, 
of course, this burden ‘was. lifted off the shoulders of the freeholders and 
people became increasingly so'eager for being returned to the House of 
Comnions as to spend lavishly for securing such return. It was an honour and 
a privilege to be a member of the Parliament and to not a few a source 
of wealth as well. Anyhow we find that membership of the Parliament 

came to indicate high rank and was coveted by those who already 
occupied high station in society. 

For many years before 1911 there had been a ‘talk of reviving the 
early practice of paying: ‘the members of the House of Commons, payment, 
however, being made not by-the constituents but by the Government. 
But for several centuries now the tradition had grown of the M.P.’s' not 
receiving any salary as M.P.'s. It was, of course, true that not too long ago 
it was not thought dishonourable by any member of the House to be a 
place man—to receive a pension from the king or to occupy some lucrative 
sinecure in a Government Department. But to receive a salary ав М.Р. 
would take away from ithe prestige of being a Parliamentarian. In the 
19th. and early years of the twentieth century people in England looked 
askance at the prevalenée of what they called professionalism in American 
‘politics. Somehow they must avoid it otherwise, they thought, public 
life in Britain would be corrupted and degraded. Payment of salary to 
M,P.’s would introduce such professionalism and any proposal to introduce 
suéh payment should, therefore, be fought and defeated. 

But gradually circumstances became compelling for ‘the provision 
of payment to merhbers. by parliamentary legislation. Almost up to the 
close of the Victorian era, constituencies, both urban and rural, returned 
those to Parliament who would ask for no compensation for their 
parliamentary labouks im , the shape of a salary. If they made: their mark 
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in the House and were chosen ag junior or senior Ministers, that was 
another matter. But otherwise they would not look to Government for 
help in meeting their personal and family expenses. But parliamentary 
work became inereasingly exacting and made it correspondingly difficult 
fof members to take up any other ‘serious work which would make a 
steady demand on their time and attention. As a rule, however, those 
who had sought election to the House were men of means and it was not 
necessary for them to work for their livelihood. If this arrangement of 
things continued, the question of providing а salary to the M.P.’s would 
not have arisen. Put already before the close “of the 19th century a 
movement was afoot for sending men to the House of Commons who 
would have no bank balance to fall back upon during their tenure 
as members, Either they must work and earn or they must be paid а 
salary either by the trade unions or by the Government. 


Such men entering the House of Commons before 1906 were few. 
But in the general elections of 1905-6 about four dozen of them entered 
the House on Labour ticket. They could not both earn'their living and | 
attend to their parliamentary duties. They must be maintained at ^ 
London during the parliamentary sessions and their families looked after. 
Their, election expenses also must be borne by others. It would have been 
unreasonable to throw them upon the mercies of the trade unions and 
other organisations. It was in the logic of things that as parliament was 
an important factor of the Government and as their work in parliament 
was work for the Government, these members must be paid by 
the Government. But what was logic was not tradition. Consequently it 
took some time for the majority in the House to appreciate the difficulty 
of those members who had no spare money to spend on their parliamentary 
career. They could not, howeyer, avoid being convinced at last that the 
old days when only rich men would enter Parliament were over and days 
were ahead when most members of the House must have a salary to 
depend on for meeting expenses. 


In any event in 1911 it was rather grudgingly accepted that 
henceforward members of the House of Commons would be paid an 
annual salary of £400. The value of money was then higher and expenses 
smaller. So somehow 1 was possible for these members who had по 
other income to live upon this salary. Put about a quarter of a century 
later it was decided to raise the salary to £600 a year. Parliamentary 
work had by that time become still heavier and what was more 
supplementary income of members from other sources was getting 
increasingly slender even in the cases of those who were not affiliated to 
labour movement and had not been returned on labour ticket. It was 
no wonder that in the course of the next few years this increased salary 
also became hopélessly inadequate. During the war expenses were per- 
force kept low and inflation was rigidly checked. But still it could not 
be checked all round. The value of money fell and it fell further after 
the cessation of hostilities. What was more, in paying the salary to the 
M.P.’s it was not enough that their living expenses wére alone to be 
considered. They must spend in fighting elections and nursing 
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constituencies. Where was this money to come from? These items 
must also be calculated in fixing the salary of members of Parliament. 
So from £600 it had to be raised to £1,000 a year. 


> At the time* salary was fixed at this enhanced rate, many people 
thought that Parliamentarians would now have an easier time. But 
what was given in salary was eliminated by the rise of prices and growth 
in expenses. It became difficult again for members to make both ends 
meet. So in the last session a new salary bill raising the salary to £1,500 
per year was passed. In regard to voting the Government gave a free 
hand to "the members óf its side, and nearly forty of the Conservative 
inembers voted with thé Labourites in having the bill passed. But once 
16 was passed the congcience of many high-ranking Conservatives was 
roused. They objected that rise of prices adversely affected not the 
Parliamentarians alone but many other groups of wage-earners. While 
nothing was done for these latter, it was utterly selfish and unjustifiable 
for the M.P.’s to increase their own salary. They objected also to the 
. conduct of the Prime Minister who ‘instead of setting his foot 
‘down heavily on the proposal actually aided its adoption by allowing a 
free hand to his Conservative followers. They pointed out that in the 
eyes of the electorate thé responsibility for this enhancement of sglary 
would attach not to the Labour Party which was in opposition but to the 
Conservative Party which was in office. It was, therefore, likely that in 
next elections voters would remember this and turn away from the Con- 
servative Party. Some of these Conservative members have, it is 
undersood, requested- Churchill to reopen the question but the Prime 
Minister has refused to comply. 
Since the above was written, Churchill has yielded to Conservative 
clamour. The question of increase of salary is again in the melting pot. 


Britain and China 


The Kuomintang was ousted and Communist regime was installed in 
China in 1949. Chiang i Kai-shek with his nationalist followers took 
shelter in Formosa. The' United States refused to recognise the change 
of regime in China and continued to regard Chiang as still the head of the 
Chinese State and his Government. in Formosa as the Government of 
China. The British Government, however, did not agree in this matter 
with the Government of the United States and recognised the Communist 
regime in China, and aceredited a diplomatic representative to Peking. 
Before, however, the next step was taken by Britain e.g., that of urging 
in the Security Council for replacing Kuomintang representative by a 
representative of the Peking Government on that body, the Korean affair 
took а black turn and Britain became involved in tlie Korean war. 
Diplomatic relationship established between. London and Peking was now 
practically put in cold storage. It is true that the British legation at 
Peking has been maintaizied, though only on a skeleton basis. But the 
People’s Government of China could set up no establishment at London. 

^. Britain is not, however, feeling very comfortable at this estrangement- 
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from China. She has not the optimism of the United States as to the 
possibility of a change of regime in that country. She does not believe 
that Chiang has any reasonable chance of coming back to power in the. 
main land of China. That is why the British Government is not standing 
in the way of a contemplated visit to China next August of Mr. Attlee and 
a number of his labour colleagues. .That is why also the. Conservative 
Government is encouraging the People’s Government of China to open 
a legation on a small scale for the time being in London and to re- -establish 
diplomatie relations between the two countries on,a mutual basis. 

Neither the decision of Mr. Attlee to visit China ‘and see things at 
first hand in that country nor the resumption of diplomatic relations on а 
stabler basis between Britain and China has given pleasure to the United 
States, which expected Britain to follow the same policy in the Far East 
as her own Government dictated and followed. 


Siam and Indo-China War 


» 


At the time of going to press there is nothing written on the wall as to 
the future of the countries of Indo-China, The war there is dragging on and 
the posture of things appears to hold out better prospects to the communist 
side. The Geneva talks, as expected by “the United States before they 
were started, are being carried on interminably without taking anybody 
within sight of a goal. As usual with talks with the communist delegates, | 
in other instances, they have presented at Geneva also with steep ups and 
downs. Now pessimism reigns supreme and news is flashed across 
the World that there is almost a breakdown in talks and the Conference will 
end abruftly without arriving at any solution of the tangle. Now, 
however, optimism is restored and people all over the world are informed 
that breakdown has been avoided, a compromise is being reached and a | 
happy solution is being found for the Indo-China tangle. It is nearly for 
two months now that the Conference’ has dragged on this basis. 
Naturally the patience of even the, most patient people is running out. 

Meanwhile the prospects of further communist victories in Indo- 
China have alarmed the Government of Siam. If Saigon falls into 
communist hands, as it may not be unlikely, what will be its repercussions 
on the Siamese people? Once Indo-China goes behind the iron curtain, the 
next object of communist ambition may be Siam. It is no wonder that 
the Siamese Government would like to take time by the forelock and 
arrange for certain precautionary steps. To this end it applied to the. 
Security Council for sending out a team of observers who were to study 
the situation on the Siamese borders and report danger when it may 
appear above the horizon. 

The Security Council has, however, been paralysed for any action 
in this regard by the veto of the U.S.S.R. This is the sixtieth veto 
exercised by the Soviet Union in the Security Council. The situation 
created by the request of Siam has thus become analogous to the situation 
created by the request for intervention when communist forces from North 
Korea crossed 88 parallel and invaded the South Korean Republic. The 
matter js likely to be carried to the General Assembly. 


Reviews. and Notices of Books 


History and Culture of the Indian People: The Classical Age—General 
Editor Dr. В. 6.7 Majumdar. Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 
1954. Pp. 745. Price Rs. 85. 


This is the third volume of the History and Culture of the Indian 
People projected by the Bharatiya Bhavan under the inspiration of 
Mr. К. М. Munshi. 'The general .editorship is in the safe and 
experienced hands of Dr. R. C. Majumdar. The volume covers a very 
‘interesting “period (or rather periods) of Ihdian History. It starts with 
the rise of the Guptas in the first quarter of the 4th century A.D. and 
ends with the death of Yasovarman of Kanauj in 740. This history of 
four hundred years is not only marked by the rise and fall of the second 
Magadhan Empire and by the temporary and fortuitous hegemony which 
Kanauj established in Northern India but also by an outburst of literary and 
artistic activity which has rendered this epoch unique in our long history. 
The period of the long reigns of the Gupta Emperors has rightly been 
compared to the Perielean age in the history of Athens and Augustan age 
in the history of Rome. The all-sided and comprehensive fruition of 
Indian genius, displayed in this age, has given a significance to this period : 
which none should miss and it is the duty of the historian to bring this 
out in a manner which may enable even the general reader to appreciate 
this development of Indian genius in its proper perspective. If that is 
the standard by which a book on history is to be judged, the volume under 
review has placed us under deep debt to its planners and authors. | 

The volume is divided into twenty-four chapters. The first six 
chapters depict the rise and fall of the Guptas and cover forty-five pages of 


., the book. The next four chapters cover the history of Northern India 


after the fall of the Guptas and discuss the affairs of the Saka Satraps, 
the kingdom of Valabhi, and the Gurjaras of Rajputana. They also deal 
with the affairs of Bengal, Nepal, Kamarupa, and. the kingdom of 
Thaneswar and discuss the rise of Harsha and his military campaigns. 
Finally these chapters deal with the broken threads of history of 
Northern India between 650 and 750 and include within their compass the 
Arab invasions. All thesé ten chapters have been written by the general 
editor and testify once again not only to the clearness and lucidity of his 
style but to his well known capacity for piecing together stray bits of 
information and integrating them into an attractive superstructure. To 
the general reader his observations on the personality of Samudragupta, 
his estimate of Harsha, and his depiction of the Arab invasion of Sindh 
should be very interesting and attractive. They are excellent pieces of 


historical writing. =. 
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Political history of the Decii; South India and Ceylon covers ihe. 
next four chapters and Dr. D. C. Sirear and Mr. В. Sathianathalier shàré ` 
the responsibility for the hundred and odd pages which deal with them. 
Politieal theory, administrative organisation, law and legal institutions, 
social and economic conditions and education are topics which have been 
discussed in five chapters and all of them have been written by Dr. 
U. М. Ghoshal. These five chapters cover nearly sixty pages of reading 
matter. Neither in political organisation nor in principles and practices 
of publie administration this period of Indian history contributed much. 
The mighty empire of the Guptas was organised and administered only 
on stereotyped lines. Nor was there any improvement to be noticed in 
thé days of Harsha in this regard. In political speculation also there was 
little which may attract our attention. People during this period took 
far greater and more fruitful interest in other forms of literary activity. 


One chapter covering nearly fifty pages and divided into three 
sections has been devoted to literature. Professor Devasthali of Nasik ` 
has written the Sasnkrit section, Professor К. В. S. Iyengar of Waltair 
the Tamil section and Mr. Н. D. Velankar the Prakrit section. The 
general editor has intervened with effect both in Sanskrit and Prakrit 
sections. “Religion and philosophy have covered about one hundred pages 
of the book and all sections of these important subjects have received as 
full a treatment as possible. Among those who have contributed to this 
рать of the book are the general editor himself, Professor Nalinaksha 
Dutta, Professor J. N. Banerjee, Dr. A. D. Pusalkar, Dr. A. M. Ghatgage, 
Dr. D. C. Sirear, Professor H. D. Bhattacharyya and the late Mr. U..C. 
Bhattacharjee. ' 


Architecture, Sculpture, and Fine Arts have also deservedly received 
elaborate treatment covering nearly one hundred pages. The writing of 
this long chapter was entrusted to Mr. 8. К. Saraswati and Professor 
Nihar Ranjan Ray. The last two chapters entitled Intercourse with the 
Outside world and Colonial and Cultural Expansion in South-East Asia 
have covered nearly лу pages and have been written by the general 
editor himself. 


Of the three volumes published so far in this series, this one (Classical 
Age) appears to us to be the best. In respect of arrangement followed, 
distribution of work among different contributors and the manner of 
presentation there is nothing to be desired in this work. In view of the 
fact that the age with which this volume-is concerned saw so much 
activity in architectural and sculptural spheres it is in the fitness of 
things that the publishers have incorporated in it as many as forty-three 
plates. They have considerably added to the value of the work. The 
four maps printed in the volume will also be of great help to the readers. 
We offer our congratulations to the general editor, the contributors and the 
publishers of this volume. We mean much when we say that this work 
has a flavour of its own. l 


N. С. ROY 
7—1850P— VIT | 
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Religions оѓ. Aneienti-India..—By Louis Renou. Published by | the 
University of London, 1958. Pp. i—viii, 1—189. ‘ 
This well-got-up ‘brochure is based on the first series of lectures 

delivered in May, 1951 at the London School of Oriental and African Studies ` 
by Professor Louis Renou under the auspices of the Louis Н. Jordan 
Bequest. Reverend Jordon bequeathed the greater part of his estate to 
the London School for the noble purpose of the furtherance of studies in 
comparative religion. He himself was-a devoted scholar in this subject, 
and his great love for it led him to до во. The School could not have done 
any better thing with this bequest than: inviting Professor Renou, the 
. eminent French savant and Indologist, in inaugurating this series of 
studies. Professor Renou’s contributions towards the elucidation of the 
ancient civilisation and culture of India are of the highest order, and he 
travelled extensively in India coming in personal contact with some of the 
best scholars of the country and collaborating with them in the task of 
bringing out authentic and scientific editions of ancient Indian texts. 

There are six lectures in the book, the first two of which deal with 
Vedism, the next three sketching thé general outlines of Hinduism as it 
grew out of Vedism and other elements some of which were of a primitive 
character. The last of these lectures delineates on the special features 
of Jainism, especially in relation to Hinduism. Не has not tried to include 
Buddhism in these lectures, for that would have further widened his scope. 
One of the reasons perhaps which might have weighed with him in 
excluding it from the purview was that this religion gradually ceased to 
be a living force in thé land of its origin, though it extended its hold in 
far east, and south east Asia. Jainism, on the other hand, is still the 
chosen creed of an influential minority in the north of India. 

The field surveyed! in these lectures being vast, the treatment of many 
of the aspects of the main theme cannot but be brief. But the learned 
author has made good this unavoidable limitation by giving. very useful”. 
information in the select bibliographic foot-notes, some of which mention 
the latest position of study and research in particular topics associated 
with the subject. The: lectures are also replete with many observations 
which are scintilating ‘and thought-provoking. In his appraisal of the 
Vedic religion in the first two chapters, he has made critical use of the 
latest researches in the subject, and after a brief consideration of the views 
of some of the more prominent of the scholars about the Vedas has lent 
general support to those of the French savant Bergaigne, one of the 
pioneers in the field of Vedic studies. According to this mode of 
interpretation as expressed by our author ‘ Vedism is already Yoga, a 
collective Yoga in which the composers of formulae, the early ancestors 
who inaugurated the sacrifice, and the gods who are both witnesses and 
participants, all play their part’ (р. 18). In. discussing the character 
of the later phases of Vedism, he does not subscribe to the view 
of scholars like Garbe and others that ‘a spirit of revolt against the priests, 
or at any rate against ritualism, could be discerned in the Upanisads.’ Keith 
also was critical of the generally accepted theory about the ideological 
conflict between the two top-ranking orders of the twice-born, the 
Brahmans and the Kshatriyas. 
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„ће next three lectures which deal with the long succession 
_of religious developments ‘following Vedism also contain evidence of his 
deep insight into the character of Hinduism. „Не Баз rightly emphasised 
that one has to seek the real basis of ‘classical’ Hinduism with its variegated 
and complex nature in the elements emanating from Vedism. But one 
may not fully agree with him when he says that ‘the Vedie contribution 
to Hinduism, especially to Hindu cult-practice and speculation, is not 
a large one’. Every believing Hindu knows what a great part the Vedas 
play in his basic beliefs, speculations, rituals and practices. It is true 
that many changes are introduced in course of time that are of a prominent 
character, but there is in most cases apparent a conscious attempt to 
bring them in line with Vedism as it was understood by the intellectuals. 
A believing Hindu again of some intellectual attainments will not subseribe 
to the view of our author that Hinduism is characterised by widespread 
idolatry, fetishism and animism. Again, with regard to his observations 
about the problem of deciding the exact time of the origin of some of 
the major sects, one cannot agree with him when he says, ^ nothing is 
really known of the history of the sects before the end of the tenth 
century, ог in the South ‘perhaps a little earlier’. There are sufficient 
literary: and archaeological date which would enable one to reconstruct 
in a way the history of the major sects of a far earlier period. In the 
last lecture, Professor Renou has discussed the essentials of Jainism in 
& short compass with skill-and circumspection. 


J. N. Banerjee 


Aspects of Early Assamese Literature— General Editor Banikanta Kakati, 
M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Assamese. Published by Gauhati 
University, Gauhati, 1958. Pp. 815, two plates and a foreword by 
Mr. К. К. Handigui, Vice-Chancellor of Gauhati University. | 


Nine scholars, all good workers in their particular fields of research, 
collaborated in the production of the work in review. 16 is really a history 
of pre-modern Assamese literature. That the General Editor did not live 
to see the publication of the book is regrettable, but we are thankful that 
he had time to revise the work in manuscript. 

The first article is a linguistic introduction to the Assamese language 
from the pen of the General Editor. Mr. M.. Neog contributes the second 
article: Assamese Literature Before Sankaradeva. To the author of this 
well written article the reviewer would like to make some suggestions. 
(1) The date of Durlabhonàrayána is by по means established. If 
Tamradhvaja. was the descendant of his then he must have belonged to. 
Kachar. (2) The Mahamanikva mentioned by Madhava Kandali was 
probably Vijayanürüyana of Tripura who reigned towards the close of the 
fifteenth century. (3) Mr. Neog is very much in the wrong when he says 
that the Bengali poet Krthivasa wrote his Rāmāyaņa in the sixteenth 
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сегфигу (p. 26). (4) The reading padmd-denkar (p. 54) is not correct, it 
should be райта deuvar (‘‘may Padma grant a boon "). (4) kamatair 
таја bando raja jalpesvara (р. 68) should be read correctly as kümatair 
raja bando prabhu јаћребрата , Jalpeóvara here refers to no real or fictitious 
king but to the presiding deity of the regicn Jalpesvara от Ја]ріќа (Siva). 

Dr. В. К. Barua’s' contributions, Sankaradeva, His Poetical Works ' 
and ' Early Assamese Prose Literature,’ have treated adequately the two 
most important topics in Assamese literature. One could wish more 
matter in Mr. Т. М. Sarma’s article: Madhavadeva and -His works. In 
discussing Rama Sarasvati and his works Mr. J. Sarma should have 
considered the, question of Ваша Sarasvati being a title. of Court pundits 
of Kamati-Kamariip. Mr. Kalirama Medhi’s ' Origin of the Assamese 
Drama ' is а good réchauffé. 


Mr. U, Lekharu has contributed two articles: Assamese Versións 


. . of the Ramayana, and Assamese Versions of the Mahabharata. These two 


as well as the next article, ‘ Assamese Versions of the Puranas’ by 
Мт, 5. N. Sarma, covers much the same ground as most of the preceding 
‘articles. The lost article, ‘ Assamese Versions of the Gitagovinda’, also 
comes from the pen of Mr. Sarma. I fail to understand why the author 
does not even mention that, Ваша Sarasvati followed a commentary of 
the Gitagovinda written by (or in the name of) Sukladhvaja. 


""Albogether the bdok is a valuable contribution to the study of New 
Indo-Aryan Literature, and Gauhati University is to be congratulated for 
bringing out this handsome volume. 

| 


SukuMAR SEN 


Ourselves 
Dr. SYAMAPRASAD MookERJER 


The anniversary of the death of Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, 
Which took place in the early hours of June 98, 1958, was observed 
with due solemnity in different parts of India last month. In Calcutta 
a public meeting was held in the hall of the Asutosh College. The 
Governor, Dr. H. С. Mookerjee, took the Chair. The main speaker 
was Dr. Surendranath Sen.- Both the Chairman and Dr. Sen bore 
eloquent testimony to the great services of the late Dr. Mookerjee 
to. the country. For many years his interest was largely bound up 
with the University of Calcutta and certain educational institutions 
affiliated to that body. Not that he did not, in earlier years, take any 
interest in the wider affairs of the province and the country. He had 
been a Member of the Bengal Legislative Council more than half a 
decade before he became Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University at 
ihe early age of thirty-three and as a legislator he made his voice heard 
and influence Ёе№ т the Council Chamber in respect of detenue and 
similar other problems which had assumed at that time so serious a 
proportion. But up to 1938 it must be said that bis main‘ pre- 
occupation was education and in this field his achievements were 
considerable. The stature which the Asutosh College has now reached 
is largely his handiwork. Similarly the stabilisation of some of the 
existing post-graduate departments, the establishment of some new 
departments, the setting up of the Central Library, and the removal 
of the University Press to its present site are all a standing memorial 
to Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee. 

Tt is not necessary here to refer elaborately to the services of 
Dr. Mookerjee in the field of politics and publie administration. The 
people of this province must certainiy not forget the letters he wrote 
in 1942 to Sir J ohn Herbert, then Governor of Bengal, оп the-occasion 
of his resigning the Finance Ministership of his Government. They 
exemplify the patriotic inspiration which alone guided his public 
activities. Nor should the people of Bengal forget so early the stand 
he took and the services he rendered during the man-made famine 
of 1948, which carried off three and a half million people of this province 
and which will ever remain recorded in history as an ineffaceable dis- 
grace of British rule in India. We should refer lastly to the great 
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work Dr. Mookerjee did in trying to salvage as much of Bengali 
territory as possible for the Indian Union during the hectic days of the 
partition of India. "That there is now a province called West Bengal is 
due largely to his untiring efforts. In observing his death anniversary 
we should ever bear these in mind. 


» * * Ф 


' MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION 


We have referred in these columns more than once to the 
important question of determining the medium of instruction at the 
University stage of education. In Hindi-speaking parts of India the 
University authorities have already very largely abandoned English for 
this purpose and adopted Hindi as the substitute. Hindi has not, of 
course, triumphed yet all along the line. But where also English has 
not yet been replaced, it may be taken for granted that it may Heger 
only for a short while.- 

Whether the substitution of Hindi for English as the medium of 
instruction in these regions has been wise or not, that is another matter. 
The fact is that English has lost its former hold on the imagination of 
the people. It is a language which cannot survive neglect. Without, 
however, any instigation from above, people including the students have 
now got into the habit of neglecting it. Consequently, whether we 
wish it or nob, English as а medium of instruction is getting increas- 
ingly untenable. With an average under-graduate or graduate unable 
to express his ideas or state his facts correctly and intelligibly in 
English, it is not possible to maintain for long the English medium. 

` Hindi has been adopted as the Rashtra Bhasa. In those regions 
where Hindi is the language of the people, there is no discrepancy 
between national and regional languages. But in other areas regional 
languages are different. The question arises whether the language 
substituted for English as the medium of instruction should be the 
national or the regional language. The Bombay University which 
caters mostly to Gujarati and Mahrathi students has adopted Hindi as 
the medium of instruction at the University stage. In the Gujarat 
University, however, the Senate has turned down the proposal that 
Hindi should be the medium’ and decided in favour of Gujarati, the 
regional language. What is more, a number of prominent men in 
Western India have brought out a public protest against the decision 
of the Bombay University to adopt Hindi as the medium of instruction. 
They are of the view that this decision would result in undermining the 
growth of the local languages and should, therefore, be revised. 
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In Western India a conflict has thus developed between the claims 
of the regional and national languages. Such a conflict will develop in 
other areas also where people speak languages other than Hindi. In 
the University of Caleutta for instance а resolution was recently moved 
in the Senate that Bengali should be substituted for English as the 
medium of instruction in all stages of education. It has been referred 
to the Academic Council for consideration. So the reaction in non- 
Hindi provinces to the substitution of Hindi for English in Hindi- 
speaking areas has so far gone in favour not of the expansion of Hindi 
but of the substitution of the regional language for English. 

„Оп the face of it the case for the use of the regional language 
as the medium of instruction is strong. There is no gainsaying the 

‚ fact that in some areas it is more developed than Hindi and in other areas 
it is at least as rich as the national language. Besides, if English is 
to be replaced, because it is в foreign language, the substitute for it 
should be found in the regional language which is the mother tongue 
of the people whose interests are directly involved. The substitution 
of Hindi will ‘really mean the substitution of one foreign ~ 
for another as the medium of instruction. 

But the defect of the regional language being selected as the 
medium of instruction must not also be lost sight of. The ‘Universities 
in India had for many decades the same medium of instruction and 
had conformed more or less to a common standard. They became in 
consequence a great unifying factor in our national life. Teachers 
were not unoften selected on a national basis and there was coming 
into being almost one academic life in the country. But as a result 
of the substitution of, Hindi for English as the medium of instruction 
in Hindi-speaking areas, the recruitment of teachers for these 
Universities outside the Hindi-speaking regions has to all intents 
and purposes been stopped. Тһе connecting links between опе 
University and another are now fast losing strength. The Universities 
will henceforward stimulate localism far more than а sense of national 
unity. Many other ‘disintegrating forces have also been let loose on 
the country and the diversity of the medium of instruction will add 
further strength to these forces. There are people of а political 
persuasion to whom disintegration of our national life is far more 
welcome than the strengthening of any factor of Indian unity. But 
to most people national unity is certainly far more desirable. We 
should not consequently do anything which may undermine national 


unity. 





Rlotifications 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY : 


Notification И 
Memo. No. “0/1608/66 /Affi.), dated. the 8th April, 1954 


It is hereby notified for general information that under Section 22, read with Sub. 
section (3), Section 21 of the Indian Universities Act (VIII of 1904), the Governor is 
pleased to order that with effect from the commencement, of the session 1954-55, the 
Rishi Bankimchandra College, Naihati, shall be affiliated in Biology to the I.8e. 
standard of the Calcutta University with permission to present candidates for the exa- 
mination in the subject from 1956 and not earlier. 

5. DATTA, 
Registrar, 
Notice. 


Ti is hereby notified for general information that the Secretary, Government of West 
Bengal, Education Department in his-letter No. 1521/6A-24/53-Edn., dated the 24th 
February, 1954. informs that under Sub-section 5 of Section 24 of the Indian Universities 
Act (VIII of 1904), the Governor is pleased to confirm the following rasolution as 
adopted by the Senate at their meeting held on the 4th July, 1953 :— 

“that under Section 12(c), Chapter XVIII of the Regulations, the privileges of 
affiliation enjoyed by the Victoria Institution (College), Kurseong, be withdrawn with 

‚ effect from the Ist.July, 1953”. 


Senate HOUSE, S. DATTA, 
Calcutta, ` the 6th May, 1954. . Registrar. 


No. Е. 12/36/53-E. IV 
UNION PUBLIO SERVICE COMMISSION 


Post Box No. 186 Dholpur House, 
New Delhi, the 10th March, 1954. 


= 


Subject +—Exclusion of Shri Dharm Paul (Roll Мо. 1376) а candidate for the Joint 
‘Services Wing Examination (June), 1958 from all examinations and selections 
to be conducted by the Union Public Service Commission, 

Sir, ^ 

. lam directed to inform you that the Union Public Service Commission have debarred 

Shri Dharm Paul а candidate for the Joint Services Wing Examination (June), 1953, 

from all examinations and selections to be conducted by them in future, 

The particulars of the candidate are given below :— 


1. Name of the candidate Dharm Paul. 
2. Examination for which he Joint Services Wing Examination (June), 1953. 
was a candidate. 

3. Place of birth Khanna (District Ludhiana). 

4. Date of birth 25th June, 1936. 

5. Father's name and address; Shri Durga Dass C/o. Shri Shadi Ram Mohalla Mata 
$ . rs Rani, Khanna. 

6. Reasons for debarring (£) Furnished false particulars regarding his date of 

: birth ; 


(2%) Tampered with the date of birth entry in his 
. '  Matrieuletion Certificate. 
7. Remarks Debarred from appearing at all future examinations 
and selections to be conducted by the Commission. 
2. ў Hig candidature for the 4 oint Services Wing Examination (June), 1953 has been 
cancelle : 


- Yours faithfully, 
(Dr.) (Mrs.) В. CHATTERJEE, 
Deputy Secretary, 
Union Public Service Commission. 
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No. F-9/19/54-E ЕС v d 
UNION PUBLIO SERVICE COMMISSION | 
Post Вох №. 186 + > Dholpur House, 
New Delhi. 


Subject :—Exclusion of Shri N. М: Palshikar (Roll No. 1636, Indian Air Force Еха- 
mination, January, 1954) from examinations and selectioris conducted by the 
Union Public Service e mmission. 


Sir, | 
I am directed to inform you that the Union Public Service Commission have debarred 


Shri N. М. Palshikar from applying for all examinations and selections to be conducted 
Бу thom in future. The particulars of the candidate are givén below :— 5 


(1) Name of the candidate М. М. Palshikar. : 
2. Present address : 4, Chottigawal Toli No. 1, 6. Р. O., Indore. 
3. Examination for which Indian Air Force Examination held in "January, 1954, 
he was & candidate. г 
4. Place of birth Indore, 
5. Date of birth lst August, 1988. 
6. Father's name and address Narayan Rao Krishna Rao Palshikar, 4, Chottigawal 
- Toli Indore. 
7. Reasons for debarring Altering the date of birth entry in the original Head- 
master’s certificate and claiming a false date of 
: birth.- 
8. Remarks Debarred permanently from applying for all future 


examinations and selections to be conducted by 
the Commission. 
2. His candidature for the Indian Air Force Examination, January, 1954 has been 
cancelled. 


No.F.19/24/64-E. IV 
UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Post Box No. 186. ТГнотров Hous, 
New Delhi, the 5th April, 1954. 


Subject :—Exclusion of Shri Gurmej Singh (Roll No. 1867) a candidate for the Joint 
Services Wing Examination, January, 1954, from all examinations and selections 
to be conducted by the Union Public Service Commission, 

Sir, 

T am directed to inform you that the Union Public Service Commission have debarred 
Shri Gurmej Singh, a candidate for the Joint Services Wing Examination, January, 
1954, from all examinations and selections to be conducted by them in future. 

The particulars of the candidate are given below :— 


1. Name of candidate Gurmej Singh. 

2. Examination for which he: Joint Services Wing Examination, January, 1954. 
was & candidate. Di 

3. Place of birth Chak Dana, District Jullundur. 

4. Date of birth 24th November, 1936. 

5. Father's name and address Jem. S. Jagat Singh, E.D.N., J.C.O., Ist Fd., Regt. 

á (SP) Arty. С/е 56 APO, New. Delhi. | 


- Reasons for- debarring (4) Furnished false particulars regarding date of 
r birth and (4/) Tampered with the date of birth 
entry in his Middle School Certificate and Head- 

master’s Certificate. 
7. Remarks Debarred from appearing at all future examinations. 
and selections to be conducted by the Commission. 
' 2. His candidature for the Joint Services Wing Examination, January, 1954 has 

been cancelled, 


No. F. 12/18/53-E IV 


UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Post Box No. 186. 1. | Рноррок Howse, NN 
New Delhi, the 7th April, 1954. 
Subject :—Exclusion of Shree Timirbaran Biswas (Roll No.. 1526) a candidate for 
the Joint Services Wing Examination, January, 1953 from all examinations and selec- 
Ern to be conducted by the Union Publie Service Commission. 
ir,, - 
"Таш directed to inform you that the Union Public Service Commission have deBarrod 
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Shree Timirbaran Biswas, a candidate for the Joint Services Wing Examination 
(January), 1953, from all examinations and selections to be conducted by them in future. 
The particulars of the candidate are given below :— 
1. Name of the candidate Timirbaran Biswas. 
2. Examination for which he Joint Services Wing Examination (January), 1953. 
was a candidate. . 
3. Place of birth Berhampore, Murshidabad, West Bengal. 
4. Date of birth 15th September, 1936. 
5. Father's name and address Late Shree Nagendranath Biswas, Gorabazar P.O., 
Berhampore, District Murshidabad, West Bengal. 
6. Reasons for debarring (%) Furnished false particulars regarding his date of 
birth ; : 
(4) Tampered with the date of birth entry in the 
Headmaster's Certificate. z 
7. Remarks Debarred from appearing at all future examinations 
and selections to be conducted by the Commission, 


2. His candidature for the Joint Services Wing Examination, January, 1958 has 
been cancelled. 


Yours faithfully, 
(Dr.) (Mrs.) B. CHATTERJEE, 
Deputy Secretary, 
Union Public Service Commission. 


' NAGPUR UNIVERSITY 
Order 
NAGPUR : 
. 2nd March, 1954. 
In modification of the Order, dated the 27th July, 1953, disqualifying Shri.Kranti 
Kumar Sharma for admission to any examination of the University in future, the Exe- 
cutive Council has by its resolution (Minute No. 52), dated the 12th October, 1953, 
permitted him to take the M.Ed. Examination of the University in the year 1954 or in 
any subsequent year. : 
Я By order of the Executive Council, 
N. MISRA, 


Registrar, 
Nagpur University. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (SOLAN) 


Notification 


It is notified that— 


1. The following persons have been declared as not fit and proper persons to be 
admitted to any University examination in future for the reasons mentioned against 
each :— : > 

(a) Narain ©. Kirpalani, son of Shri Gagan Mal, Technical Assistant, Production 
and Prices Branch, Office of the Textiles Commissioner, Ballard Estate, Bombay, who 
tried to obtain a duplicate copy of the Matriculation certificate on the basis of a false 
statement of having passed the said examination from Panjab University, Lahore, in 
1927. | 

(b) Des Raj Bhandari, son of Shri Batalia Ram, Lecturer, Ramjas College, Delhi, 
who obtained & date of birth certificate on the basis of a false statement of having passed 
Matriculation Examination from Panjab University, Lahore, in 1916, 

(c) Raghbir Singh Sodhi, son of Б. Jit Singh, Railway Guard (Northern Railway), 
Ambala Cantt., who tried to obtain a duplicate copy of the B.A. certificate on the. basis 
of a false statement of having passed the said examination from Panjab University, 
Lahore, in 1945. 


2. Diploma in Pharmacy and Dresser’s Course has been instituted in this University.. 


Soran (Sma Hus), | BHUPAL SINGH, 
Dated, March 11, 1954, | : Registrar. 
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BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY ч Е 
(Office: of the, Registrar) 2D 
Mise. 2703 
Banaras, March 6, 1954, 


To и 

Shri Vishram Prasad, student of the М.А. (Final) (Maths.), 1954 and Law (Final), 

1954. у 

SJO Shri Juthan Prasad, f 
Village Ramduttpur, 
Р.О. Tanda, 
Dist, Banaras. 

Dear Sir, 

I have to inform you that you have been rusticated for two years for gross mis- 
conduct, by the Standing Committee of the Academic Council of the University, at its 
meeting hold on the 13th February, 1954 and that you are expelled from the University 
with immediate effect and that you will not be re-admitted to the University or any of 
the affiliated Colleges in the future. 


Yours faithfully, 
Sd. (Illegible) 
Resistrar. 
Mise. 3280 


UNIVERSITY OF MYSORE 


Office of the University of Mysore, 
Mysore, dated the 8rd May, 1954. 


Notification No. R. 3-862/53-54 
Expulsion of the candidate from the Institution 


Pursuant to the resolution of the University Council passed at the meeting held on 
the 10th April, 1954, the following candidate has been rusticated :— 


Examination College Бер, Candidate’s пате Remarks 
о. 
Intermediate Exa- First Grade Col. 7204 Т.К. Srikantiah, s/o Rusticated for 
mination in Arts of lege, Mysore. Shri T. М. Krishna- а period of 
April, 1954. ppa, Door No. 3009 two years. 


I Cross, Vanivilas 
Mahalla, Mysore. 


By order, 
Е. J. NORONHA, 
Registrar. 
ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 


No. 82-2162-(1)-54 


Waltair, the 20th May, 1954. 
Mise. 3450 


PROCEEDINGS ог THE SYNDICATE 


Sub: Misconduct at Examinations—March-April, 1954. 
Read (7) Report of Chief Superintendent, University Examinations College, 
Kakinada centre, 
(%) Resolution of the Syndicate, сач the 24th April, 1954, 
Order 

The result of М. Narasimha Rao, candidate with Reg. Мо; 5942, for the Intarmediate 
Examination held in March-April, 1954, who was found guilty of resorbing-to-unfair 
means at the University Examination is cancelled and he is:debarred from appearing for 
any of the University Examinations for a period of two and-half years. Не will be per- 
mitted to sit for the University Examination to be held in September, 1956. 


By order, 
K..C. Gopalaswami 
. Registrar. 
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No. 82-2162 (2)/64. 
Misc..346l . . 
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Waltair, the 20th May, 1954, 


Addenda and Corrigenda to Proceedings of the Syndicate Мо. $2-2162/54, dated 6-5-'54. 


-Sub :. Miseonduct‘at-Examinations, March-April, '54—List of candidates debarred, 
In page 2, herd Serial No. 15, under column No. 2, Name of the Candidate with. 


Register No. 


China Dharma-Rao for Mir.Anwarul Над. 


No, 59-2162-54. 


ге 


UNIVERSITY OF RAJPUTANA 


Notification Мо. 2 (1954) 


5929 for the Intermediate Examination, "March, 1954— Read Kintada’ 


By order, 


К. сб. 


Gopalaswami | 
Registrar. 


dt is Бау notified that the Syndicate аф its meeting held on the 28th November, 
1958 (vide its Resolution 2 (1) } cancelled tho certificate granted to Mr. Deen Dayal 
Agarwal, s/o Shri Prabhu Dayal Agarwal, of his having passed the Intermediate Science 
(in Agriculture) Examination in 1952, as he was found Involved in an assult made оп the 
Principal of the said College. 

` ће other particulars of the certificates are as under :— 

Serial No. of the Certificate .. 4 
Roll No. of the candidate 
Name of the candidate 
Institution as a student of which he passed Shri Karan Narendra Agricultural Institute, 

the Examination. 
Division in which passed 
JAIPUR, 
March, 1, 1954. 


7 


Deen Dayal Agarwal.. 


Jobner. 
.. Second, 


Е 


М. М. 


ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 


Enel : 4 copies. 

‘Sub Misconduct at Examinations—March-April, 1954. У 

1. ‚ Reports from Chief Superintendents, Valores Examinations, March- 
April, 1954. 

2. НОНО of the Syndicate, dated 24-4-54. . 


Read : 


к 


a 


ORDER 


= 


Proceedings of the Syndicate 


с 


Tofani 


Registrar. 
University of Rajputana. 


Waliair, 6-5-1954, 


The results of the following! eandidates who have been found guilty of resorting to 
unfair means at the University Examinations held in March-April, 1954, are cancelled 
and they are debarred from appearing at any of the University Examinations for the 
periods noted against each :— 


§. No. 


део 


' $.. 


w 


V.. 


Name of candidate 


Panduranga Rao .. 


Sambasiva Rao 
Pitchayya .. 


Nageswara Rao  ... 


Prabhakar Rao 


t 


Rameswaraswami .. 


Examination 


Matriculation 


Do. 


Reg. 
No. 


1129 


1084 
1131 
1669 
1132 


1212 


Period of Rustication 


Debarred for two years and 
permitted to appear for the 
University Examinations to 
be held in March-April, 1956. 
Шо. - а 


Do. 
Do. 


Debarred for 
years and permitted to appear - 
for the University Examina- 
tion to be held in September, 


1956. 


Do. 


two апа half 


1954] 


7. 


50. 


51. 
52, 


53. 


bá, 


K. Adikesavulu 


P. Sriramamurty - > 


‚В. Seshagiri Rao - 


T. У. Narayana 

D. V. Ramaraju 

P. Satyanarayana А 

V. Radhakrishna Reddi 

G. Sarmista А 

Mir Anwarul Над 

C. Adinarayanamuriy,, 

K. Sambayya 

В. Raghavayya 

D. Potharaju 

K. Nageswara Rao | 

P. В. Subrahmanya 
Sarma. : 

D. L Xrishnamurty ; 

'T. S. Ramachandrarao.. 

К. Virabhadra Rao" .. 

V. Markandeya Rao . 

А. Sundararami Reddi . 

S. Lakshmana Rao 

K. -Pattabhiramayya .. 

A. Vira Reddy 

K. Sanjivarayudu 

B. Kotivirayya 

а. Subba Rao 

С. Ramayya 

D. Kutumba Rao 

T. Subba Reddi 

B. Appa Rao 

G. Venkateswara Rao . 

В. Р. Narasimhamu .. 


P. Dasaratharamayya. . 
V. С. Vira Reddy 

E. Solomon 

В. Venkateswara Rao. 
K. Satyanarayana 

К. Abdul Hamied. 

B. Rami Reddi 

У. Koteswara Rao  ,. 


Р. с. Sudersana Rao | 


. A. Madhusudana Rao . 


Muhammad Abdul 
Saleem. 
Р.В. Siva Rao .. 


С. Sriman Narayanarao 
М. Ramamohans Вао.. 


M. Venkataramana  .. 


v. Sambasiva Sastri .. 
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5051 Debarred for.” ‘two years and 


Do. 5686 
Do. 2603 
Do. 2666 
Do. 736 
Do. 4034 
Do. 8883 
Do. 2683 
Do. 5929 
Ро. 644 
о. 10002 
Ро. 9876 

Do 10050 

Do 9946 
Do, 9905 
Do. 10127 
Do. 7477 
Do. * 7500 
Do. 1773 
Ро. 8117 
Do. 6312, 
Do. 8441 
Do. 2985 
Do. 8832 
Do. 4137 
Do. 4410 
Do. 4495 
Ро. 4423 
Do. 4054 
Do. 921 
Do, 440 
Do. 4,8796 
Do. эъ 8597 
Do. 3047 
Do. 7623 
Do. 2364. 
Ро. 7948 

Го 626 

По 11855 

Фо 4491 
Ро. 4749 
Do. 9926 
B.A. Degree 188 
B.Sc. Портее 1147 
B.L. Degree 385 
B.E. Degree 397 
First Exa- 93 

mination in 
Engineering. 

Basha Pra. 144 


veena. 


permitted -tő appear for the 
University Examination to be. 
held in March-April, 1956. 


о. 

Debarred for two апа half 
years and permitted to appear 
for the University Examina- 
Hon i to be held in September, 
195 


Debarred for three years and 

permitted to appear for the 

University Examination to be 

held in i 1957. 
о. 


. Do. 

Debarred for two and half years 
and permitted to appear for 
the University Examination 
to be held in September, 1956. 

Debarred for five years and 
permitted to appear for the 
University Examination to be 
held in March-April, 1959. 

Do. 

Debarred for one year and 
permitted to appear.for the 
University Examination to be 
held in March-April, 1955. 

Debarred for two years and 
permitted to appear for the 
University Examination to be 
held in Пари 1956. 

о. 
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8. №. Name of candidate Examination Reg. . Period of Rustication 
No. 
55. E. P. George .. B.A. (Hons.) 189 Debarred for three years and 
Law Preli- 11 permitted to appear for the 
minary. University Examination to be 


held in March-April, 1957. 


: By order, 
Sd. Illegible 
Deputy Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF MADRAS 
Notification 


It is hereby notified that the undermentioned candidates have been debarred from 
appearing at any Examination of this University for the period noted below, as they 
resorted to unfair means during the Examinations of September, 1958. 

Their examinations of September, 1953 have been cancelled. А ВЕ with 
detailed information regarding these candidates is enclosed. у 


Examination  . Registration Number and Name Period of The month and year 


of cardidate. Rustication in which permitted - 
Е | to appear for the 
Examination 
1. Intermediate 915 К. Sankaraiah Naidu Two years ТШ September 1955 
2 Do. 141 К. К Prabhakaran .. One year 35 1954 
3 Do. 2520 М. Somasurdaram .. Two years 5 1955 
4 Do. 3700 С. Damodara Kini .. One year » 1954 
b Do. 4070 8. Р. Badarudeen · .. Two years 5 1955 
6. Do. 4123-А К. A, Emmanuel sci Permanently : 
7 Do. 6048 L. Rengarathan .. Two years Till September, 1955 
8. Do. 7343 В. 8. Ebenezer Victor. . Do. 5 1955 
9. Do. 7800  K.R.Sambasiva Rao.. One year 5 1954 
10. В.Е. Mecha- 420 R. Surendranavh .. Опе year 59 1954 
nical Branch)- у 

Мо. Е-2431 . Sf | В. Raisvarma 
Uriversity Buildings, - Е 
Chepauk, Madras—b. . | Registrar. 


Dated the 18th March, 1954. 


4 


BIHAR UNIVERSITY 
Circular No. 3 Patna, the 5th May, 1954. 


The following three students of D. А. У. College, Siwan, have been rusticated for 
four years for gross misbehaviour with effect from the 12th February, 1954 :— 
1. Sri Surendra Prasad ‘Singh, 
Registration No. 3845 of 50, 
Son of Shree Raja Ram Singh, . 
Vill. Sihauta Bangra, 
Р.О. & P.S. Maharajganj, Saran. 
2. Sri Ram Sagar Singh, 
Registration No. 5221 of 49, Р 
Son of Shree Dheo Dhari Sinha, 
Vill. Pahelejpur, у 
- Р.О. Laximigaganj (Saran). 
3. Sri Bashistha Narain Singh, 
Registration No. 4660 of 53. 
Son of Babu Gopalji Singh, А аб 
Vill. Madhopur, Sd. Illegible, 
Р.О. Tarwara (Saran). 
VOR 5 - Registrar. | 
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COBRA _ К ‚ CUBAN SPIDER 
BLISTERING FLY VIPERS 
RATTLESNAKE RED ANTS 
ORANGE SPIDER HONEY BEE 


Available in Therapeutic doses in | c.c., 2 с.с. ampoules. 
Descriptive booklet free to the Medical Profession only. 


LEXIN LABORATORY 
MIHIJAM, E.LR. (SP). 
For Attractive Seasonal 
Garments and Sarees 
- SHOP AT 








Pune РЕР д Pott Bus | 
341—1715 PTTL | Г 
к {©кпе |. 
COLLEGE STRELT MARKET, CALCUTTA AA aw 





FOR 
КЕЕ ОЕ HYPER- ACIDITY 


Rational Remedy 


MAGSIL 


В. С.Р. W. Magnesium Trisilicate бо. | 


NEUTRALISES EXCESS OF ACID 
RELIEVES FLATULENCE, AND 
GASTRIC PAIN, ABSORBS 
TOXIC PRODUCTS OF INDIGESTION 





SS 
Я 


SQ] 








Зрестаћу useful in 


GASTRIC ULCER 
Endorsed by Medical Profession 


BENGAL CHEMICAL: PONES 


KANPUR 





И "e ЕТ Е Telegraph—King Shawl 
Е Phone—84-2108 


Huge stock 1 is жду. for your best selection in— . 


* Benarasi — * Tissue 
P * Bangalore * Jangla 
| ж * Chiffen-Georjette * Раса! . 
ine * · Katau | 


= 


and several types - of up-to-date Hand-Loom | made 
Sarees at-competitive, rates.. 


Please Visit— . 


ШЕП 


CA,COLLEGESTREET MARKET, 2¥FLOOR:CALCUTTA-12 

















Concessional Return 


Concessional return journey tickets for 1, li, 
INTER & И! Classes are being Issued at 1} 
single journey fares from all stations, -from 
which the chargeable distance Is 150 miles 
or more, to the following hill stations :— 


a 
v 
ABU ROAD "Т KODAIKANAL ROAD 










































(For Mognt Abu) 
Р 7 рас csonton , ФОТАСАМИМО 
ә 1 EX ry g PATHANKOTE 
И 7 £ р 2 НА (For Mussoorie) | PIPARIYA 
i Wii, DHARAMPUR . ; 
Ga 4 г, *KATHGODAM ў РМА 
i T or Nainital a 
Л *KOTAGIRI SOLON 
|; (Out Agency)  "SHILLONG 
KURSEONG 


й . [ 
«Ому rail-cum-road through tickets will be Issued «o 
passengers (ог Kotaglri Qut Agency and Shillong, and 
two single journey fares will be lavied over tho 
roadiportions for this purpose, т >” 


te 


‚© To bo issued till October 3t 
é @ Valid for 3 months » 


` 






Я € Break journey allowed on return trip only 


@ No refund on unused portions of these 
tickets 






Full particulars-from all Booking Offices 
^, and stations . 


Issued by _ 
- BASTERN 


CHOICEST INDIAN TEA LEAVES IN A 


MATCHLESS BLEND 


TOSH’S TEA | 
The Popular Quality Tea of India :::A ате * КККК 
| А. TOSH & SONS 
ТЕА MERCHANTS > 


11-1, Harrison Roap, CALCUTTA. 
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DHAKESWARI’S ACHIEVEMENT IN 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


Dhakeswari for the last 27 years have rendred considerable service 
to the Public. No. 1 and No. 2 mills ave the biggest in Pakistan. Dhuti, 
Sari, Long-cloth, lungi and addi made here ате the finest in the market. 
In order to meet public demand the mills have been extended, 

Buy Dhakeswari Textiles. 
Hep Natione] Mills, 


NO. 3 MILLS AT SURYANAGORE 








Office :— No. 8 mills of Dhakeswari has 
36, Hatkhola Rd., Dacca. been erected at Assansol in 
MM, Chowringhee Rd., Burdwan. Due to its founda. 
Caleutta—16. Milis №. 1 tion, an industrial town named 
Dhamgar, No. 2 Godnail, Suryanagore has ` shown up 
Naraingani, No. 3 Surya- |. here, Products made here 

nagore, Assansole. have already achieved fame. . 
DHAKESWARI COTTON MILLS LD. 
S. K. BASU 


Mag. Director & Mag. Agents. 
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FOUNTAIN PEN INK 
( GENERAL ) 
with SOLVENT 5-50" 


is now equally good ta 
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Sa" a геш brand. 
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NYAYA-MANJARI 
XXII | 


JANAKI VALLABHA BHATTACHARYYA, M.A., Рн.О., Samkhyatirtha 


Т'НЕ HYPOTHESIS ок MISAPPREHENSION 18 Monaret OFFSPRING ОР 
; THE OTHER HYPOTHESES 
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The hypothesis of misapprehension presupposes one of the three 
alternative.assumplions: (1) Silver which occupies another space time 
‘stimulates the sense-organ to produce the consciousness of silver at 
tois spot and at this time. (2) Or, the mother of pearl which conceals 
its own distinctive form and assumes the form of silver produces the 
consciousness of silver. (8) Or, the stimulating object is one and its 
appearance is something different. .The mother of pearl “stimulates 
the eyes to produce consciousness but what appears is silver. Now, if 
the Naiyiyikas subscribe to the first alternative, viz., silver stimulates | 
the eyes then the awareness of silver refers only to the unreal object. 
But it is nof a case of misreading since the unreal silver is presented 
to such consciousness. Е . Dos 

Now, the Naiyayikas may contend that silver is rea] since it 
occupies another space and time. But this contention is not tenable 
since silver, being at another врасе па time beyond the range of 
sense-organs, is as good as nothing. | | 

Moreover, are existent space and time presented to our conscious- 
ness ? Ог, are the non-existent ones presented to our consciousness ? 
If with regard to the first alternative they answer in the affirmative 
then silver which is now and here has been presented. . Hence, it 
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should not be a case of illusion, If time and space are not present, i.e., 
be non-existent then they, like silver (absent), cannot stimulate the 
sense-organ to produce consciousness,’ х 
Now, the Natyayikas may plead their case in a different manner- 
They interpret the judgment ‘This is silver” in the following way : 
They hold that the memory supplies the knower with the predicate, 
i.e., silver. The predicate is wrongly referred to the mother of pearl as 
‘this’, ie., the subject of the said judgment. In other words, the judg- 
` ment of memory that this is silver wrongly refers to the mother of 
pearl. ава case of misreference. Let this view be examined. 
The Naiyàyikas hold that silver which is remembered is such an object 
as existed in the past. But how can а past object be referred to? 
Remembrance is nothing but consciousness. How does it refer to an | 
unreal object? The Naiy&àyikas may contend that аз an act of recol- 
lection is not causally connected with an object so no object determines 
its character. Let this contention be examined. Let it be granted 
that memory is not produced by an object. Still, the other forms of 
consciousness hear resemblance to memory as all divisions of conscious- 
ness including memory are subsumed under the genus of consciousness. 
If this is true then it is difficult for the Mimànsakas to agree with the 
Naiyayikas in the point that the judgment of memory ‘‘This is silver” 
makes use of silver as its predicate. The reason at the back of this 
note of dissent is this: How can the judgment of memory which is 
not produced by an object present an unreal object before conscious- 
ness? ‘The reason is plain, viz., the act of memory is in no way con- 
nected with the object which is supposed to be presented by'it. Now 
let us examine the second hypothesis: It amounts to this that the 
mother of pear] conceals its own form, assumes the form of silver and 
“presents itself to consciousness. The Naiyàyikas strongly deny that it 
is not ah illustration of the presentation of the unreal. Then it is 
indeed a novel drama in which the mother of pearl plays the part of 
Sita. (The critic means to say that as an actor who is not Sita creates 
the illusion in the mind of the audience that he is Siti, so the mother 
' of pearl which is not silver passes as silver.) Let us assume the 
suggestion of the Naiyüyikas and put this question to. them. Does 
this apprehension refer to the Hither of pearl or silver? How do we 
truly know that the presentation of silver really points to the mother 
of pearl? They may reply that the awareness of silver, being contra- 
dicted, reveals the real object; Such a reply does not satisfy the 
critics. A contradictory judgment should not settle the ob ject of the 
contradicted judgment in order to do justice to the problem in question. 
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This much may be fairly admitted that a contradictory judgment 
negates the reality of the object referred to by the contradicted judg. 
ment. But the former cannot reveal the exact object of the latter. 
Moreover, if the knower is not in need of the object revealed by the 
illusory judgment then he will not run after it. In that case, there 
will be no occasion for the appearance of the corresponding contradic- 
tory judgment to contradict it. Now, which judgment will determine 
the real object of the above judgment? Hence, it is reasonable to hold 
that what is revealed by a. judgment is its object. As silver is revealed 
by the above judgment so itis its: object. The hypothesis that the 
mother of pearl conceals its own form represents the opinion of a 
vulgar logician. 
The third alternative hypothesis that the source of judgment is 
different from the object revealed by itis thus refuted. ` Those who 
explain the illusory judgment ''"Thisis silver" in the following way 
are in the wrong. They hold that the mother of pearl excites the 
sense organ to produce the judgment and what is presented to cons- 
ciousness is silver. In this case, the mother of pear] cannot exert its. 
influence upon the sense-organ because of its mere close proximity. 
The ground on which the mother of pearl stands is also: similarly 
connected with the sense- -organ because of its closeness, 


What is presented to our consciousness shoutd also objectively 
determine the judgment. It is stranga to hold that the object which 
produces the judgment is different from that which is revealed by it. 
Therefore, silver which is revealed by the judgment is the object 
which produces the judgment that this is silver. If this is the conclu- 
sion which follows from the above discussion then the so-called mis- 
apprehension of silver does not differ from the presentation of unreal 
silver. 


, : 
Tue REFUTATION or THE HYPOTHESIS THAT AN UNREAL OBJECT 
15 PRESENTED TO CONSCIOUSNESS _ 


Is the hypothesis of the presentation of the unreal a better 
one? Shall we accept.-it? - No, it is also untenable since itdoes not 
stand the test of reasoning. -What does the phrase—the presentation 
of the unreal; signify 2 Does it mean the awareness-of än absolutely 
unreal object, i.e., the awareness of an object which exists nowhere 2 
Or, does it mean the consciousness of an object which exists some- 
where but is absent from the present locus? If the second alternative 
is accepted then the preseritation of the "nreai object amounts to 
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the misapprehension of the real object since the logicians who uphold 
the hypothesis of misapprehension admit that silver does not exist 
in the present context but exists somewhere in the real universe. 
But nobody experiences an ‘object which is absolutely unreal. The 
leaf of the sky-lotus-plant has never been experienced. Now, it may 
be contended that unreal object is also presented to our consciousness 
since the impressions are regularly revived. Such a contention is 
not tenable since it is unreasonable to conjecture that the impressions 
of an unreal object remain stored. up in our mind. The term 
‘väsanā’ requires explanation. The impression which arises from 
the experience of a real object is calléd vasané. How does such a 
vüsanà revive the awareness of our unreal object? (How does such 
а уавапа owe its existence to the awareness of an unreal object?) 
The upholders of the hypothesis of the presentation of the unreal : 
object may subscribe to the view that this vàsanü.is a class by itself 
and is, also distinct, from an impression, But they should explain 
-why a particular vàsan& produces the awareness of silver but not of 
another unreal object since the unreal objects are not mutually 
distinct. Why does not the удвара which produces the knowledge 
of silver present the sky-lotus instead of it? Whence comes the 
Лам of presentation which is obeyed by vüsanà? We should not 
discuss the problem regarding the nature of ућваша. An unreal 
object is absolutely impotent. Hence it cannot bear the burden 
of a irue practical use. In other words, an absolutely unreal object 
has & place neither in the world of theory nor in the world of 
-practice. Therefore, the hypothesis‘of the presentation of the 
unreal object is to be absolutely discarded. 
THE REFUT ATION OF THE HYPOTHESIS THAT AN ILLUSORY - 
OBJECT 18 THE PROJECTION ог CONSCIOUSNESS | 


What does not exist is presented to our consciousness as a real 
oné. Hence the hypothesis of the presentation of the unreal object 
is in no way superior to that of the misapprehension of an object. 
Therefore, the hypothesis that an illusory object is merely the 
projection of consciousness is better than that of an illusory one the 
presentation of an unreal object. Let us subscribe to it. 


What is apprehended has been determined by the logicians 
of the other rival schools as an external object. But the so-called 
external object cannot Бе’ proved to be perceptible. . Therefore, 
consciouness itself play? the role of both the knower and the known. 
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The event of consciousness which apprehends as subject projects 
itself as an external object and allows itself to be apprehended as 
an object. It is absolutely unrelated to the external objects but 
performs all the worldly transactions involving external objects. 
This is the essence of the hypothesis that the illusory object is 
nothing but the projection of consciousness. The refutation of the 
hypothesis under discussion is as follows: This hypothesis is also 
unsound. If consciousness plays the double role of the knower and 
the known then both the subject and the object are nothing but 
consciousness. In that case the consciousness should not express 
itself in the form ‘This is silver" but in the form “I am silver”. 
Moreover, what is really an internal object is assumed to be appear- 
ing as ap external object. Hence, the hypothesis of the projection 
of consciousness should turn io that of misapprehension. It also 
represents the presentation of the unreal object since the actual 
externalisation of consciousness is not possible. The  upholders 
of this hypothesis may contend that the above criticism is pointless 
since consciousness is real. Such a contention does not hold good. 
The externality itself should be submitted to scrutiny. Let us see 
whether the alleged externality is real or not. The externality of 
consciousness is not at all real since consciousness can never be 
external to itself. If the externality of consciousness is proved to 
be unreal then the hypothesis in question is virtually the view that 
the unreal object is presented to our consciousness. 


THe HYPoTHESIS THAT AN ILLUSION CONSISTS IN THE Non-Dis 
ORIMINATION OF THE TWO SEPARATE ACTS OF KNOWLEDGE IS 
PROVED TO BE TRUE IN ORDER TO ESTABLISH THE HYPO- 
THESIS THAT KNOWLEDGE IS INTRINSICALLY TRUE 


The above three hypotheses, viz., the projection of consciousness, 
the presentation of an unreal object and the misapprehension of an 
object interpenetrate one another. They also involve a logical 
contradiction. The hypothesis of non-discrimination is ‘the best of 
all. The hypothesis which cannot be refuted by the upholders of 
the above three hypotheses is tbat of non-discrimination. In the 
hypothesis of the projection of consciousness it does not reveal itself. 
as consciousness since it divides itself against itself and reveals itself 
as an object i.e., something other than consciousness. The hypo- 
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thesis of the unureality of an object is also based upon a wrong 
assulpption since an object is not presented to our consciousness ‚аз 
unreal, If our experience had recorded its evidence in favour of 
the ађоуе hypothesis then there would have been no incentive to 
our movement for practical purposes, ie., for the attainment of the 
object of knowledge, ete. The hypothesis of misapprehension is 
tenable if the object which is misapprehended is within the field of 
vision. But it overdoes when it holds ‘that the object which lies 
outside the field of perception and does not produce consciousness 
is presented to consciousness. No critical thinker can indeed agree 
to this proposal: Thus the: upholders of the hypothesis of 
misapprehension have accepted the suggestion that the object which , 
is recalled in memory produces consciousness. ‘Thus the remembrance 
of silver becomes unavoidable in order to explain the illusory judg: 
ment that this is silver. The memory of silver does not express 
itself in its true colour in the above judgment since the judgment does 
not assume the form of self-consciousness ‘‘ I remember silver’’. 


As the memory of silver and such other acts of memory assume — 
an obscure form so the logicians describe such indistinguishable 
memory as obscure or robbed of its essence. The suggestion that 
memory assumes an obscure form has been also accepted by the 
logicians of the rival schools. When an objéct which has been 
frequently inferred is inferred by means of a very familiar mark we 
implicitly remember the invariable relation of concomitance, belonging 
to the mark. The above implicit remembrance of the universal 
relation lacks the distinguishing feature of its specific kind. 

The obscuration of memory: is called akhyáti (the term has 
been explained as non-discrimination). This term akhydti has been 
used here in a privative.sense. It means a failure to the adequate 
apprehension of an object. | 

Thus we see that all the contesting parties will not take ап. 
exception to the sense of akhyati- as described above. But the 
school of the prábhàkaras has eclipsed the fame of all other logicians 
having been able to give such meaning of the term as is accepted 
by all. | : ` 

Now, а possible question arises in our mind with regard to the 
hypothesis of non-diserimination. How does the judgment ‘‘ This 
is silver” illustrate non-discrimination? The reason behind the 
question is this that ‘this’ refers to the substratum in front of us and 
reveals its true character and though the predicate ‘silver’ is supplied 
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by the unidentified obscure memory yet it is not possible to identify 
‘this’ with ‘silver’ due to non-discrimination. An answer io this 
question is as follows: . The yonder object, t.e., the substratum in 
question, is not clearly apprehended as the mother of pearl. If it 
had been clearly apprehended then there would have beén no illusion 
in our mind. ` | 

The yonder object, i.e., the substratum in question, is presented 
to our. consciousness only as a shining one. Silver is recalled in 
our memory owing to the operation of the law of similarity since 
the shining object, now cognised, is similar to silver. There are two 
distinct acts of consciousness, viz., the perception of the substratum 
in question and the remembrance of silver. But though they really 
differ from each other yet they are not mutually distinguished as 
such. Hence non-discrimination in the shape of a failure to detect 
their mutual distinction takes place. , Therefore the term  akhyáti 
does not denote the absoiute negation of consciousness. The act of 
perception should always maintain its distinction from the act of 
remembrance since the object perceived is different from the object 
recalled in memory., The implication of this argument is that the 
judgment ‘‘This is silver’’ as interpreted by. the Prabhakarag is 
inadmissible. The reply, given by the’ Prabhikaras, is that if the 
distinction of the two separate acts of consciousness is not detected 
then can the non-detection of difference point to anything but to 
their identity. 

The hypothesis of non-discrimination does not justify itself if it 
takes its stand upon the above experience. The above judgment 
implies the identity between the subject and the predicate. In other 
words, what is this is silver. Does not this wrong detection of 
identity suggest the hypothesis of misapprehension? The objectors _ 
mean to say that the mother of pearl is wrongly interpreted as 
silver. The Prabhakaras meet this objection thus: The knower 
moves for silver because he fails te distinguish the perception of the 
mother of pearl from the remembrance of silver. As the two acts 
of consciousness are not distinguished so the knower identifies them, 
having subsumed them under the common genus of consciousness. 
This conclusion is arrived at when the problem is solved by the method 
of back calculation. This is the explicit statement of Prabhikara 
logic on this point 

(Some logicians apprehend that the two substrata of the two 
ac's of consziousn-ss are not known to be identical at the outset 
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since such an admission is sure {о lead to the hypothesis of 
misapprehension.) Thus they intend to modify the Prabhaikara 
hypothesis to some extent. They hold that the two distinct acts 
of consciousness are not cognised to be different in the beginning. 
In the next moment they are cognised as identical, But we do not 
appreciate the merit of this modified hypothesis. | 


lf.the identity between the two acts of consciousness is cognised 
then the hypothesis of non-discrimination will surely lose its ground 
and the hypothesis of misapprehension will be stated in an indirect 
manner. 

Now, another question arises in our mind if we subscribe to ihe 
hypothesis of misapprehension It runs thus: The contradictory 
judgmerit that this is not silver contradicts the antecedent judgment 
that this is silver. Such contradiction is experienced as a matter of 
fact. How 18 it to be explained by the Prabhikaras who uphold the 
hypothesis of non-discrimination ? 


The rejoinder to this question from the Prabhikara standpoint 
is as follows: Oh fools! You are not conversint with the true 
character of consciousness. We do not hold that the character of 
silver is at first attributed to this and that ihe contradictory judgment 
negates the attribution. But we hold that the contradictory judgment 
unravels such distinction as has not been detected before. ‘This’ 
does never signify silver. This is denoted by ‘this’ is not silver. 
This is always this and silver is always silver. There is no excep- 
tion to this rule. It has been stated by the contradictory judgment 
that this is something else and silver is something other than. 
silver. The difference between the two acts of consciousness is 
cognised by means of this contradictory judgment. 

Now, another question with regard to the above hypothesis arises 
in our mind. The judgment ‘This is silver” may perfectly illustrate ` 
the non-detection of difference between the act of perception and 
that of remembrance. But how can the Prabhakaras explain an 
illusory experience in a dream from the standpoint of non-discrimina- , 
tion? (The objector means to say that the dream-experience does 
not arise from the failure to distinguish the act of perception fro n that 
of remembrance but only represents a single act of conciousness ) 
The Prabhakaras meet this objection thus: Oh timid fellows ! 
critically judge the nature of your dream-experience. 

Sometimes, the distinction of the act of remembrance from that 
of perception is not cognised.- But (ће dream-experience is entirely 
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constituted by remembrance the specific character of which is not 
recognised. | 

How will the Ргарћакатав explain Ње above experience in 
terms of remembrance since it is hot conditioned by the awaerness 
of a similar object? Such an objection ‘does not hold good because 
the fact of remembrance is not determined by a single condition but 
by a plurality of such conditions. The inner organ which is over- 
powered by the contaminating influence of slumber is of course one 
of the conditions of remembrance. Even if we accept this answer 
then will the Prabhikaras explain the problem, viz., ''How are the 
vision of the two moons and the experience of bitterness in sugar 
explained in terms of mutilated memory? Oh fool of consumed 
brain! Why do you not follow the Prabhikara argument though 
it is repeated to you again and again? 

The Prübhàkaras bold that all cases of the so-called illusion are 
` not explained in terms of the mutilated memory. But they admit 

that every case of such illusion is due to the non-detection of difference. : 
In some cases, the so-called illusion consists in the mutilated шет ту- 
image. In some other cases, the act of remembrance 18 not distin- 
guished from that of apprehension. But there are a few cases when 
the objects which are actually recalled in memory are not so cognised. 

In some other cases, the faculty of vision 18' divided into twain, 
being affected by certain diseases such as diplopia, etc. The organ 
of sight, being thus divided, cannot behoid the single moon ав such, 
‚ There are other cases where the organ of taste, i.e., the tongue, 

coming in touch with the flow of bile experiences the bitter taste. 
: Though the tongue is in contact with sugar yet it mus to experience 

sweetness belonging to sugar. 

In this way the judgment that conch-shell is yellow is also 
explained, ; 

In fine, the so-called illusory judgment is nothing but a failure to 
detect the difference between the two acts of knowledge. Ап illusory · 
judgment is not such -as does not accord with facts. An illusory 
judgment which does not so accord raises doup as to the truth of a 
judgment. 

One who does not doubt the truth of a jùdgment does not depend 
upon the accordance of a judgment for the ascertainment of its truth. 
So we do not subscribe to the hypothesis that the truth of a judgment 
is extrinsic, , 

As the trath of à judgment is intrinsic so the truth of the Vedas i is 
self-evident. Thus the truth of the Vedas is not determined by means 
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of the two negative conditions, viz., (1) the non-contradiction of the 
subject-matter of the Vedas and (2) the absence of defects. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE HYPOTHESIS OF MISAPPREHENS!ON 
“IN ORDER TO PROVE THE HYPOTHESIS THAT THE TRUTH 
OF A JUDGMENT 13. EXTRINSIC 


. The hypothesis of non-discrimination is being refuted by the 
following arguments: It has been stated that in case of the so-called 
illusion there are two distinct bypes of consciousness, viz., (1) appre- 
hension and (2) remembrance and they are not mutually ЕЕ НЕА 
but cognised as а single act of knowledge. Such a statement is not 
based upon sound logic since the judgment of illusion is intuited 
by us as a unit of knowledge like an act of recognition. What is a 
shining substratum in front of us is silver. This is the distinct 
manner in which it is perceived. What remains in front of usis . 
silver. This perception resembles the true perception of silver. 
Silver is not presented to our consciousness as an object experienced 
before but as an. object which is being experienced at present. 
Remembrance is such consciousness as reveals an object which has 
been experienced before. But it does not reveal an object which is 
being experienced now. The Ргађћакатав hold that consciousness 
itself is self-illuminating, i.¢., self-conscious. It should be carefully 
examined in which form the’ awareness of silver presents itself 
to our consciousness, If it presents itself as an act of memory 
then their assumption that the act of rernembrance assumes the non-. 
recognisable defective foim goes in vain. Again, if it presents itself 
in the garb of an apprehension then it is a clear case of misapprehen- 
sion since remembrance appears as an apprehension. Now, the 
Prabhikaras may contend that the consciousness of silver reveals itself | 
as a non-specific act of consciousness. Such a contention is nof 
sound. Аз the act of consciousness refers to silver as its object so it 
„is either apprehension or remembrance since an object-consciousness 
_ cannot but belong to either of these two classes. It should not also 
ђе held that it is а piece of vague consciousness which fails to 
reveal, an object since it is introspected by self-consciousness which 
speaks conclusion to the effect that this consciousness cannot be 
identified with that of a person in drink. Moreover, the object- 
consciousness which reveals silver is in no way different from the 
self-conscious consciousness illuminating ‘this’. 

The subject and the predicate of the judgment that this is silver 
are revealed by the same consciousness. Now. how do you distinguish 
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the consciousness of the subject аз an act of perception from that of 
the predicate as an act of remembrance? ‘This’ which is revealed 
should be properly interpreted. If the piece of the mother of’ pearl 
with all its characteristic features is presented to our consciousness ` 

‚ then there is no chance of the remembrance of silver with the dawning’ 
of the above perception. If the perception of the said object provokes, 
the memory of another similar object’ in obedience to the law of 
similarity then the remembrance of the object does not remain indis- 
tinguishable from the’ act of perception which excites it If we 
perceive Devadatta and remember- another person, his like then ме 
have no confusion between these two distinct acts. 


The awareness of this reveals only the non-specified substratum 
but not the piece of the mother of pearl. И the Prabhakaras subscribe 
to the above hypothesis, we feel the least hesitation to accept 1t. [Let 
us now trace the growth of the ‘judgment ‘This is silver". In the 
beginning we perceive the piece of the mother of pearl as characterized 
by the property which is common to it and silver. This perception 
excites such а dependent impression asis not incompatible with it. 
The impression, being excited, revives the memory of such specific 
property as is not ‘incompatible with the above general property. As 
this specific property.is recalled in memory in the said manner so the 
judgment ‘‘This is silver’? becomes possible. The above judgment 
commences to develop with the presentation of the vague general 
property and ends in the presentation of the specific property. The 
. judgment implies that what is this is silver. Thus, it suggests identity 
between this and silver. А person who is in need of silver inoves for 
it when he thinks that he perceives silver. (Jayanta does not mention 
all the intermediate steps that lead to the judgment of illusory percep- ` 
поп. Itis nota case of normal perception. Itis really knowledge 

by complication.) | 

Very well, the Pràbhàkaras have held that а knower moves for 
an object when he fails to draw a distinction between apprehension 
and remembrance. It has reached our ears that this idea has, been 
‘borrowed from the school of Dharmakirtti. Dharmakirtti holds that 
а person moves for an object which is a combination of sensed and 
imaginary matters. This plagiarism goes hard with him. A man 
does not move for an object as long as he is not convinced of the fact 
that the perceptible object has been sensed by him. How can a per- 
son who isin need of silver go for it unless he strongly believes that 
he has perceived silver? Therefore, it must be ad mitted that,such a 
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movement presupposes the perception of silver but not the defective 
memory of silver, 


Now, the Prábhükaras have remarked that the upholders of the 
hypothesis of misapprehension admit the conditionality of the recol- 
lection of silver in the production of the judgment that this is silver. 

‚ Phis remark is partially true. The Naiyayikas admit that the specific 
property of silver is recollected. Let us illustrate our point of view. 
When a substratum in front of us comes within the range of our vision, 
we perceive it only along with its such general properties, ¢.g., its 
height, etc., as are shared in common by the two objects. Then the: 
distinguishing features of the above two objects are recalled in our 
memory. A doubt follows in the wake of the above remembrance. 
Similarly, when we behold the substratum before us we simply per- 
ceive its non-distinguishing general character such as its brightness 
but not its distinguishing feature. Then, we remember the charac- 
teristic feature of silver with the result that we misread the yonder 
object as silver.’ Thus, the illusory judgment that this is silver comes 
into being. The difference between a doubt and an illusion lies in 
this that a doubt is preceded by the recollection of the characteristic 
features of the two objects whereas an illusion is preceded by the 
recollection of the distinguishing feature of a single object. Therefore, 
one who has no previous experience of silver cannot have the illusory 
judgment that this is silver. Again, if he does not behold a similar 
object such as apiece of the mother of pear] at dead of night then 
he cannot mistake any other object for silver. Though memory’ plays 
some part in the production of the above judgment of illusion yet this | 
does not mean that memory alone constitutes the hole of it. One 
should not keep silence on this point only with the mention of memory 
since an illusion based upon memory is also experienced by us. There- 
fore, we, the Naiy&ylkas, rather appreciate the truthfulness of the neo- 
Prabbakaras who hold that the illusory judgment follows in the wake 
of memory since they do not conceal the evidence of their experience. 

The bad argumentation of the Prabhakaras regarding the cause 
of illusion has been refuted by the sound logicians. 

If an effect is cognised as being produced by a particular cause 
then it is useless to discuss whether 4ће particular cause is competent 
enough to bring about the particular effect. 


An effect cannot come into being without being caused. When 
an effect takes place a cause isto be postulated. The cause of an 
illusory judgment has been already.assumed. It is the defective sense- 
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organ. Likewise the sense-organ accompanied by the existing , 
impression is the cause of recognition. 


We admit that the barley plants do not grow out of the defective 
Sali seeds. But stil] bad cakes are prepared from them. | Е 


In fine, we hold that the sensé-organ, i.e., the eyes, Гете 
defective, isnot able to grasp the peculiar shape of the mother of 
pearl, viz., its triangular shape. It visualises merely the common 
property, 1.е., its brightness. Its awareness brings in the memory 
of the characteristic feature of silver. The sense-organ in question in 
co-operation, with the said memory produces the ‘illusory judgment 
that this is silver. The sense-organ is relatively defective. When 
the sense-organ which produces illusion is jadged from the point of 
view of a true knowledge it is called: defective. ТЕ it is judged from 
the side of its own effect then itis a proper cause but not a defective . 
one, Hence, tbe illusory judgment that this is silver is an instance of 
perceptual apprehension but not an instance of mutilated memory. 

Now, leb us see what is implied by the contradictory judgment 
that this is not silver. It negates such silver as has been apprehended 
before. In other words, it clearly signifies that what has been per- 
ceived by me is not silver. What is attributed is negated. What is 
not experienced is not attributed. If an object which is not attributed 
is negated, why is gold like silver not negated 2 


The Pribhikaras have given a different meaning to the said 
contradictory judgment. They hold that it clearly distinguishes 
apprehension from memory unrecognised before. It is really no 
explanation of the contradictory, judgment. It is merely a play on 
words since it does not get the sanction of experience. The contradic- 

.tory judgment does not suggest that the undifferentiated consciousness 
is differentiated. This point is too insignificant to deserve a long dis- 
cussion. Непёе, the memory of silver does not take place in connection 
with the illusory judgment that this is silver. The РгађћаКагав may 
contend that silver is remembered because it was experienced some 
time in the past. In that case silver is recalled in memory in accord- 
ance with the normal laws which govern the occurrence of memory. 
But nobody is aware of its existence. Such memory cannot also be 
held to be supernormal for obvious reasons. When а person sees in a 
dream that his head has been cut off he should be ashamed of the 
statement that this experience involves the memory of such a fact as has 
not been experienced before. It may be contended that he experienc. 
ed the cutting off of. his own head in the previous birth. Such a 
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contention has no worth at all. Why does he remember a particular 
incident of his past life? Is this memory governed by а law? How 
is it that а particular incident among the experienced ones is recalled 
in memory only at a particular period of time to the exclusion of the 
other ones? How is it that all the experienced incidents are not 
remembered at all times? 


The Prábhàkaras put some questions to the Naiyiyikas. They 
run this: If you discard the hypothesis that aa unreal object is 
presented to consciousness, how do you explain the above dream- 
experience? Which object does it refer to? The reply to the · 
above questions is as follows: You will listen to the answer which 
will be given by us. But in a nut-shell we say now that the unreal 
object is never presented to consciousness. But we do never hold 
that an object which has never been experienced cannot be cognised. 


Now, the Pribhakaras may put a question to the Naiyüyikas : “И 
the object is not experienced by you how do you know that it is real’? 
The answer to this question is this that though an object may not 
be experienced by a person yet it шау be experienced by somebody 
else and thus may be called as теа]. An object which has been 
experienced by a person is not remembered by another person. Hence 
the Prabhakaras cannot explain a dream-experience in the same 
manner as the Naiyàyikas do. In other words, the explanation of 
the dream-experience as suggested by the Prabhakaras does not have 
the same nierit as that of the Naiyayikas. 


The thesis of the Prabhakaras that the dream-experience is 
representative by its nature but its representative characier is not 
grasped by us should be thoroughly examined. Let us see the form’ 
which it acquires. If it attires itself in the garb of some other form 
of consciousness then it will be a clear case of misapprehension. If 
the Prübhàkaras hold that the dream-experience is nct at all cognised 
then dream would be the same as deep slumber is. · It is a fact that 
we have some experience when we dream. But one cannot hold 
that ihe whole of dream-experience consists only of memory which 
remains ever obscure. Thus the Prabhàkaras hope against hope to 
establish the thesis that memory assumes a mutilated form so that 
it is not recognised. How does the thesis of non-discrimination gain 
ground as the single moon is sometimes presented to our consciousness 
as the two moons. : | 


The Prabhakaras may contend that when the eye-rays are divided 
into twain the single moon is not seen as such. 
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The Naiy&yikas take an exception to this defence. They hold 
that ihe eye-rays, being diseased, may not visualise the moon as one. 
But oh Vedic scholar! how shall we conceal the fact that the double 
vision of moon. is illusory? Now, the Prābhākaras may contend that | 
the eye-rays, being divided, have the number ‘two’ and the perceiver 
fails to grasp (ће said number as belonging to its proper locus. 
Thus, they explain the said illusion in terms of non-discrimination. 
This explanation does not hold good since the eyes and their rays are 
always supersensuous. | 


When we behold the single do we perceive that the rays of the 
eye are one? But it із а fact that nobody will perceive that the ray 
of the eye із one since the eye-ray . itself remaining supersensuous, 
reveals the object. - 


Now, if the Prabhakaras subscribe to this view then they should 
admit that the above case of valid perception is an instance of non- 
discrimination? | 

Moreover, they have explained the illusory judgment: ‘‘Sugar is 
bitter'" ‘in terms of non-discrimination. They hold that bitterness is 
tasted but a person fails to taste it as belonging to bile. Such an 
explanation is as futile as the attempt of a drowning man who 
catches at a straw in order to save him. | 


The critics will not mind if the Ргабћакагав hold that а person 
senses bitterness but fails to localise it as belonging to sugar. But how 
do they, sensing bitterness, assign a place to it, viz., sugar ? The 
critics fail to understand it. | 

The excess of bile which remains deposited in а sense-organ is 
supersensuous like the eye-disease called diplopia. -But it produces 
illusion, though undetected, as undetected fever causes headache. 
There is no need of pushing forward this topic any further. 


Thus, we see that.every case of illusion cannot be explained in 
terms of non- discrimination. It should also be noted that the hypo- 
thesis of non-discrimination does not strike аб the root of the hypo- 
thesis that the truth of a judgment is extrinsic. - ; 

In the judgment ‘This is silver" the predicate *silver' may be 
supplied either by apprehension or by the mutilated memory. Thus, 
the truth of the judgment is called in question. © 

In order to slove this doubt in accordance with the facts which 
the judgment refers tois sought for. In fine, as the truth of a judg- 
ment refers 10 accordance for its determination so it is extrinsic. 
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The upholders of the hypothesis of non-discrimination believe that 
it is an antidote to the theory that the world has no reality. Such a 
belief is baseless. Memory plays-an important part in the former 
hypothesis. Memory is not true as it is not produced bya real. 
"object. When our parents are dead and gone and their bodies are 
consumed, we have their memory. The implication of the theory of 
non-discrimination is that every judgment is true. Therefore, the 
world is real. But the upholders of the unreality of the world prove 
their thesis, illustrating the above memory which is based upon the 
unreal objects. The mere denial of an illusion cannot refute the thesis 
of the Sinyavadins (the upholders of the unreality of the phenomenal 
world). | 


t 


If it is held that there is a sound argument which counteracts the 
hypothesis that the truth of a "judgment is not self.evident. "The 
Sünyavàdins also approve of this trend of thought. Such a statement 
. is not fair. Lf the critics were sincere then they should have straightly 
put forward the argument and discussed the matter. Why do they 
bring in the hypothesis of non-discrimination and discuss it? 


_ The main defect from which the hypothesis of non-discrimination 
suffers is this: The true object which a judgment refers to has been 
ignored as the hypothesis of non-discrimination has been subscribed to. 
Thus, what has been stated goes contrary to experience. Therefore, 
their carelessness is strongly condemned. - 


It has been nicely stated: The spear has been only broken. But 
the god of love against whom it was directed has not been killed. You 
have simply disgraced yourself but the object has not been accom- 
plished. Та other words, the Prabhikaras have not been able to prove 
the hypothesis of non-diserimination—the task undertaken by them. 
But in order to do it they have simply contradicted experience. 


The upholders of the hypothesis of misapprehension may put 
forward three: alternative suggestions in order to justify their hypothesis. 
These suggestions have been refuted one after another. But they 
have not been fairly refuted. Silver is the object which is revealed by 
the judgment “This is silver’’. Let us take it to be the first of the 
three alternative suggestions. Now, the critics subject this suggestion 
to severe criticism. They hold that silver is not present there but if 
vit is the object of the said judgment and is revealed by it then the judg- 
ment in question involves the presentation of an unreal object. These 
critical remarks are not very sound since though silver is absent here 
yet it is present somewhere else. But those who hold that an 
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absolutely unreal object is presented to consciousness assert that the 
object of an illusory judgment exists in no space and in no time. It 
does not exist in past, present and- future times. It is absolutely 
unreal. Therefore, we do not feel the necessity of thinking that such 
an unreal object exists in some other country. 


Now, the following question is put to the upholders of misappre- 
hension. How is an absent object which is misread presented to our 
consciousness 2 „Jayanta says in reply to this question, ‘‘What shall 
we do if such an object is presented to our consciousness? ”’ 

But an object which belongs to'no time and occupies no space 
has never been experienced as yet like the sky-lotus. 


The difference between an absolutely unreal object and.an object 
which is absent from а particular . space lies in this that the former is 
never experienced but the latter is experienced. 


If an object is absent from a spot, how does it produce its percep- 
tion at the spot? Again, if it does not produce perception, how is it 
revealed by perception? Our answer to these questioüs is as follows : 
Even if we have mal-observation of an object, it provokes the memory 
of another object similar to it. The object thus recollected is somehow 
presented to the illusory judgment of perception. Ав ар animal which 
is required at a spot is brought there with a noose tied round its neck 
во an object which is absent from a spot but is presented to our cons- 
ciousness is not required to be physically present there. When an 
object is revealed within it makes us aware of the fact that it belongs 
to the outer world. Such presentation does not mean that we project 
our consciousness or we perceive an unreal object. The reason behind 
this statement is this that the object is perceived as distinct from the 
act of perception and that the presentation of an absolutely unreal 
object does never take place. Therefore, the mother of pearl, either 
concealing its form or attiring itself in the garb of another, ів pre- 
sented to our consciousness. This is the second alternative. suggestion 
which we may cling to in defence of our hypothesis of misappre- 
hension. 

| But an objection'to this suggestion has been raised before. The 
player who plays the part of Sita in a drama makes necessary changes 
in dress. Does the mother of pearl make such а necessary change in 
its dress? If it does not then how is it referred to by the judgment 
‘This is silver"? We should not be laughed at if we say that we 
have witnessed the drama in which the mother of pearl plays the above . 
part. We hold that what appears to be silver is really the mother of 
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pearl. The substratum which stands in front of us reminds us of a 
particular piece of silver by virtue of its shining character bearing a 
close resemblance to that of silver. The substratum, without being 
characterized by its specific ‘property, is presented: to consciousness. 
Something which isin front of us is apprehended to be silver. Asa 
matter of fact, the specific property of the mother of pearl, viz., its 
triangularity, etc. is not detected. So, the mother of pearl is described 
as an object which conceals its own form. Again, as the remembrance 
of silver follows in the wake of its perception во, itis called that it 
attires itself in the garb of silver. A large number of judgments of 
illusory perception is due toa defect in the object or a defect in the 
sense-organ. The following examples such as the mother of pearl 
appearing as silver, the rays of ihe sun being mistaken for water, the 
cloud being taken for the city of the Gandharvas, a piece of rope being 
taken as a snake, the vision of double moons, the conch shell being 
perceived as yellow, sugar being tasted to be bitter, the perception of 
a loose tuft of hair floating in the air, etc. illustrate the above class of 
illusion. This type of ‘illusion takes place when an object which pro- 
duces perception is misread as another. There is another type of illu- . 
sion which is objectless. It owes its existence toa defect in the 
internal organ. There is no case of misreading. What is presented 
to consciousness is entirely supplied by memory. 


(To be continued) - 


REMINISCENCES OF AN INDIAN MEMBER 
OF THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE 


X. 
BRAJENDRANATH DE 


DESCRIPTION OF HUGHLY AND ITs ENVIRONS 


I have mentioned that I hired a house in Bandel soon after my 
arrival at Hughly. Bandel appears. to be a corrupt form of Bandar 
which means a port. Bandel or Bandar in this case is an abbreviation 
of Bandar-i-Satgaon and Satgaon is the Hindustani form of Sanskrit 
or Bengali Saptagram. Bandel therefore means the port of Satgaon or 
Saptagram which was at one time a large and populous town situated on 
the River Kunti; though thére is scarcely any vestige of it left now. 
Before the Kunti became silted up ahd ceased to be navigable Bandel 
became.its port, and gradually rose to be a prosperous town. When the 
various European nations first began to establish factories along the 
western bank of the Hughly they all settled at different points on that 
bank. The Portuguese, who came first, settled at Bandel, which was 
nearest: to Satgaon, the English, a little further down at Hughly, the 
Dutch just below at Chinsurah, the French further down at Chandan- 
nagar or Chandar-nagar also called Farasdanga (the land of the French) 
and the Danes some miles further down at Serampur. The English 
quarrelled with the Musalman Subedar or Governor, and removed {о 
Calcutta and there are no vestiges of their settlement at Hughly, which 
appears to have been somewhere near the present Hughly Jail and the 
Jubilee Bridge. АП the others have left more or less well-recognized 

-and in some cases splendid remains. The chief memorial left by the 
Portuguese is the Bandel Church. There is a stone tablet over one gate 
which bears the figure 1599, (the year it will be remembered in which 
the English East Indian Company was established, when Queen 
Elizabeth ruled over England and Akbar over India). The present 
Church was however built at a later date the tablet bearing figures 1599, 
having béen removed from the gate of the original Church to that of the 
new one when it was erected. There are some other houses in its 
neighbourhood but they are nearly all in a ruinous condition. The 
house I hired and afterwards bought was not built when the Portuguese 
were settled in Bengal, though a part of the land appertaining to it 
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was held as a tenure under the Prior of Church. It was built by 
some Englishman who had Indigo cultivation on the Chars or Sand-flats 
of the river and also on the solid land in the neighbourhood. When the 
cultivation of Indigo ceased in Bengal, the Englishman or his descendants 
left Hughly and started growing Indigo and manufacturing the dye in 
the district of Gorakhpur. That is why I found the house unoccupied. 
After I had left Hughly various members of my family lived in it for 
some time, but as they had frequent attacks of malarious fever and it 
was inconvenient to attend to their work in Calcutta from there, it 
remained unoccupied for some years till I sold it, after I had retired. 


Another and a very different memorial which the Portuguese 
have left is a class or caste óf people, probably of mixed descent, though 
they do not differ very: much or scarcely at'all, now from the ordinary 
people living round them, known as Casiwalas. The word is Latin, 
Casie formed by a combination of Latin -Casie (cheese) and Wala a 
Hindusthani word which means a possessor, a vendor, etc. They used 
. to, and some of them still, manufacture a kind of cream. cheese known 


as Bandel cheese. A small number of these cheeses still find their way 
into the Calcutta market. 


The Dutch at Chinsurah have left behind them the Dutch Church, 
now used as the English Church, the Dutch Governor's house which 
was the Commissioner's house when I first went to Hughly. Afterwards 
when the Commissioner went to live at Burdwan for а time, the Judge 
occupied it for some time. The house has been now much enlarged, 
and the Commissioner is again living in it. There are also the Dutch 
Barracks now used as the reserve Police Barracks and a Dutch Villa 
which has been bought by an Indian gentleman whose descendants now 
live in if. The French are still at Chandarnagar. The Danes at 
Serampur have left a splendid building now occupied by a Christian 
College. There was an Armenian Church in Chinsurah though there 
was no Armenian Colony there when I knew the place. 


The other buildings of note in Hughly and Chinsurah are the 
Imambara which I have already described, the College which was at. 
one time the Baitakkhana (house occupied by the male members of a 
rich man’s family) or Natch Ghar (house in which dancing girls danced 
for the delectation of members of a rich man’s family and his friends 
and guests) of Madhab Babu (Babu Madhab Chandra Seal) who became 
suddenly rich and afterwards as suddenly poor again. The Andur 
Mahal of his house, i.e., the house occupied by the ladies of the family 


which is close by is now the hostel of the Arabic and Persian Depart- 
ments of the College. 
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There is no Hindu Temple of any note in the town except one 
dedicated to Randeswar (lit. the lord of the bull), a form of the god 
Siva. There Ба large temple at Bansberia about five miles north of 
Hughly dedicated to Hanseswari, a form of Durga or Chandi, which was 
completed by Rani Sankari of Bansberia. The Bansberia family was 
at one time of considerable note. It is an Uttar rarhi Kayastha family 
probably the only one in the district. Most other Uttar rarhi Kayasthas 
reside in the Kandi Sub-division of the Murshidabad District, which 
may be considered as their headquarters and there aré other families 
belonging to it in Birbhum and other districts of North Bengal. Lord 
Sinha of Raipur belonged fo this section. Another important family 
of this section of the Kayastlia caste is the Raj family of Paikpara in 
the 24-Parganas. The Bansberia house is surrounded by а deep moat 
and in the enclosed space are the residences of different members of the 
family and their gardens, and the temples. Some of the members of 
the family with whom I was acquainted during my stay in the district 
have served as Honorary Magistrates of the Набу and Bansberia . 
Benches, and as Chairmen of the Bansberia Municipality. The health 
of the town has deteriorated on account of the prevalence of malaria, etc., 
and some members of the family have -deserted the place, and are now 
living in Calcutta. 

There is a small temple. dedicated to Siddheswari (lit. the goddess 
. of success), another name of Durga or Chandi, at a small village called 
Korola about three miles from Hughly. I have never visited it, but T 
am, mentioning it as there is a superstitious belief connected with the 
goddess and because that superstition was connected with 
some members of my family. "The superstitious belief is that the idol 
has the miraculous power of showing the pleasure or displeasure of 
the goddess which indicates the fulfilment or non-fulfilment of any 
prayer which a devotee makes to her. The priest ‘after making 
necessary offerings on behalf of the devotee places a flower on the head 
of the idol. If the flower falls down, the goddess is believed to be 
propitious, but if it does not fall down, she is supposed to be 
impropitious with the effect that the devotee’s prayer would not be 
granted. How the story of this miraculous attribute of the goddess 
reached the ears of my mother’s mother, who used to deplore the fact 
that so many of her eldest daughter's lie., my mother’s) offsprings 
died in their infancy, I do not know, but somehow or other she heard 
of it. She sent a maid servant to Korola with the necessary offerings. 
The ‘goddess proved propitious. The next child my mother had was 
the only one of my brothers and sisters who lived to grow to man’s 
estate though he has now been dead more than a quarter of a century. 
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He was named Siddheswar in memory of the favour shown by the 
goddess. My mother’s youngest sister had two sons the eldest of 
whom for the same reason was named Siddheswar. As his younger 
brother could not very well have the same name he was called Siddha- 
mohan. I have mentioned them before. I do not know that my aunt 
lost any children in their infancy. I think they were somewhat late 
‘in coming and my grandmother in her impatience at the delay invoked 
the favour of the goddess. In the same way my mother’s brother 
had a daughter, who was named Siddheswari. All these cases of 
invoking the favour of the goddess took place long before I went. to 
Hughly or had anything to do with the district. I suppose the dropping: 
of the flower was managed by some kind of trickery but I had neither 
the inclination nor the opportunity for investigating it. - 


TEMPORARY PosTING TO BURDWAN 


Mr. John Beames (Commissioner. of the Burdwan Division) took 
leave for 10 days to go and see his son, who was a military officer some- 
where in North India and Mr. Coxhead, who was the Magistrate-Collector 
of Burdwan was appointed to act for him and I was appointed to aot 
as Magistrate-Collector of Burdwan. It was quite impossible for me 
to do any official work of any importance during such a short time. I“: 
could only keep things going. The Maharajadhiraj Mahatab Chand . 
Bahadur had died a short time before this. The widowed Maharani, 
daughter of the late Raja Banbehari Kapur had adopted the present 
Maharajadhiraj, her brother, but the dowager Maharani, the widow of 
Maharajadhiraj Aftab Chand Bahadur, was disputing the legality of 
the adoption. The dispute continued for some time, but was ultimately 
compromised, and the legality of the adoption was, at least indirectly, 
admitted. The present Maharajadhiraj] has distinguished himself in 
many ways, as a musician, as an orator, and recently as an administrator 
having served with distinction as one of the members of the Executive 
Council of Bengal. Не has also been blessed with sons and daughters 
unlike his two predecessors Maharajadhiraj Aftab Chand Bahadur and 
Maharajadhiraj Mahatab Chand Bahadur, who had no sons, and were 
succeeded by adopted sons. When I went to the district the Court of 
Wards had taken charge of the Estate and was administering it during 
the young Maharaja’s minority. I one day visited the palace, and saw 
some of the things which were more or less deserving of note. The 
treasury with its Hauzes or tanks filled with silver coins was @ sight 
worth seeing. There were half a dozen rooms with strong doors fastened 
by strong padlocks each ‘of which- contained one, and in some cases 
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two or three tanks seven or eight feet in length by four or five feet in 
breadth and five or six feet in depth. АП these were filled to the 
brim with Rupees of varfous mintages. ~I am, of course giving the 
numbers and measurements from memory and cannot say how many 
lakhs of Rupees were hoarded there. The hoarding of such an enormous 
quantity of silver was indefensible on economic grounds, but it had been 
the custom of ће Raja to keep such a hoard, to meet, as І was told 
financial emergencies. I wonder whether the hoard is still in existence 
or has been dissipated and scattered to the four quarters, or whether 
_they have been transferred to a bank, and have been added to the 
circulating medium of the realm. 


Another thing which I saw in the palace was a part of the wardrobe 
of the deceased Maharajadhiraj, which as might have been easily 
guessed contained enormous quantities of valuable and fashionable 
articles of raiment. There were countless pairs of boots and shoes, 
enough I thought to last half a dozen men through their life-time, and 
an immense number of garments of all the colours of the rainbow, made 
of all kinds of valuable fabrics, and cut in all kinds of fashionable and 
even fantastic shapes. | 

It was in those days that I first formed the acquaintance of Каја 
Ban Behari Kapur and was greatly charrned by his courtesy and 
urbanity, and struck by his great ability and Savoir-faire. 


Domestic EVENTS 


While. at Hughly my wife successively presented me with three 
more daughters. The eldest of these died in her childhood. Of the 
other two the elder married Mr. S. С. Basu, M.A., of the Educational : 
Service, and the younger, Mr. G. В. Dutt, I.C.8. This last-mentioned 
daughter Saroj Nalini did a great deal of most valuable work for the 
uplift of the womenhood of Bengal, a work.which has since been carried 
on by her husband with great devotion and enthusiasm. 


Tas ILBERT Вил, CONTROVERSY 


The bert Bill controversy took place when I was Joint Magistrate 
of Hughly. Like other officers I was asked to submit a report 
containing my views on the subject. As far as I remember I reported 
that I saw no reason whatever, why Europeans arid Indians should not 
be tried by the same Magistrate. ‘Ordinarily a European possesses 
so much prestige in India, that there is very little chance of his being 
unjustly treated by an Indian Magistrate. All Magistrates, European 
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and Indian, were supposed to act conscientiously, and I can say after 
thirty-five years’ service as a Magistrate that in Bengal at least, 
Magistrates, generally, I may“almost say, universally афф conscientiously 
and according to their best judgment. I cannot remember one case 
in Bengal, where a Magistrate, European or Indian, has been seriously 
charged with dishonesty or partiality. Even if an Indian Magistrate 
should be inclined to be partial in any case in which а, European was 
concerned, he was sure to have the fear of his European superiors and 
of the Government before his eyes, and he was not likely therefore 
to act unjustly towards a European complainant or a European accused 
person. 

One of the arguments most vehemently urged by the opponents: 
of the Bill, was that Indian Magistrates were not acquainted with the 
manners and customs of Europeans. The manners and customs of the 
parties to a case however have very little or nothing to do with the 
trial of criminal cases, which have to be decided on their merits, i.e., 
on the facts in issue, and the law which would govern them. There 
is no reason whatever why an Indian Magistrate would be less able to 
consider the evidential value of facts, specially as they would be deposed 
to, even in cases in which Europeans would be concerned, by Indian 
witnesses, and the bearing of the law on those facts. Even as regards- 
manners and customs most Indian Magistrates understand those of 
Europeans, better than European Magistrates understand those of 
Indians. Indian Magistrates frequently have more than a superficial 
acquaintance with English literature which portrays English manners 
and customs better and more correctly than anything else, while the 
number of European Magistrates, who have any knowledge of Indian 
literature, can be easily counted on the fingers of one hand. 

As far as I remember I pointed out these and similar facts, and I 
also said that a great deal of the valuable time of highly paid officers 
would be wasted if every paltry case in which a European was accused 
had to be tried by a European Magistrate, and made special reference 
to the case in which a European was charged with a petty assault bya 
menial servant of his, which I have mentioned in my account of the 
events, which occurred when I was Sub-divisional Magistrate of 
Raniganj. I also pointed out that in that case, the accused had denied 
that he had committed the assault, but had nevertheless been convicted, 
which shewed that he was disbelieved even by a Magistrate of his own 
nationality. | | 

I understood that Mr. John Beames in forwarding my report said 
that if there was no other reason why officers of the class to which I 
belonged should not be .vested with the powers which the Bill was 
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intended to confer on them, the tone of my report itself was a 
sufficient reason. I remember that the late Mr. B. L. Gupta and I were 
the two officers, Who came in for any censure in connection with this 
Bil. Mr. В. L. Gupta was, if I remember aright, publicly castigated 
in the Anglo Indian press. My connection with it was not so well 
known. The only censure which fell to my lot was the scathing remark 
of my Commissioner. ` 


OTHER INCIDENTS АТ HUGHLI 


Another occasion, on -which I came to something like а collision 
with Mr. John Beames, may be here mentioned. We had both been 
summoned to give our evidence on the same day before the Commission 
of which Sir Charles Aitchison was the President. We were both in 
the Council Chamber in Writers Building in which the Commission 
was sitting, but Mr. Beames was naturally asked to give his evidence 
before I was. He was asked what scale of salaries he considered to be 
sufficient for Indian officers, and what opinion he had formed of them 
generally. Не looked rather uneasily in my direction and hesitated 
to give his reply; so Т stood up and addressing the President of the 
Commission said that probably Mr. Beames did not like to reply to the 
question as I, an officer of the class to which they referred, was present; 
and I was perfectly willing to leave the room, if it was necessary, so 
that he might express his candid opinion quite freely. Sir Charles 
said that it was not necessary that I should leave the room. Mr. 
Beames then said that he considered a scale ranging from Rs. 400 to 
Rs. 1,000 was quite sufficient for Indian, Officers; and that as regards 
officers of the class to which I belonged, he had not known any of them, 
and he had not known me for any length of time, and he could not give 
any decided opinion. 

I was not the only officer with whom Mr. Beames was not on 
pleasant terms. For reasons not known to me, Mr. Wyer, the 
Magistrate-Collector of the district, to whom I have already referred, 
was another officer with. whom he was поё on the happiest of terms. 
A curious incident occurred when Sir Rivers Thomson paid a visit to 
Hughly-Chinsurah. Не came and remained on board the “ Rhotas,”’ 
but it was arranged that Mr. Beames should entertain him at breakfast 
on the morning after his arrival. АП the Europeans in the Station 
were invited to the function, except Mr. Wyer. I was not also asked. 
Of course both of us had to be present when the Lieut.-Governor 
landed, and we followed him and the Commissioner when they walked 
from the landing ghat (or steps) to the door of the Commissioner's 
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house. Then everybody entered except Mr. Wyer and myself. I do 
not know whether Sit Rivers knew that Mr.. Wyer had not been asked, 
but he would surely have noticed his absence from the breakfast table. 
He apparently did not make any enquiry on the subject and did not 
object. I don't think-that Sir Ashley Eden or any other strong Lieut.- 
Governor or Governor would have allowed such a thing to occur. It 
was certainly not an edifying spectacle that the Lieutenant-Governor 
should breakfast in the Commissioner’s house while the European 
District Magistrate, not to mention the Indian Joint-Magistrate should 
remain standing outside the gate, cooling their heels. 

Т may mention another incident which occurred in Uttarpara near 
Bally, when Mr. Beames came into violent collision not with me or 
with any other officer, but with some notable non-official Indian 
gentlemen from Calcutta. At that time, an annual function in 
connection with the Uttarpara Hitakari Sabha (an association for the 
promotion of female education and general. social improvement) used 
to be held with some eclat in the house of Babu Bijoy Kissen Mukherjee, 
the President of the Sabha. On one of these occasions, Mr. Beames 
and other officers fron Hughly-Chinsura, including myself attended, 
while a contingent of notable people came from Calcutta.- Of the latter 
I only remember the late Rev. Pratapchandra Majumdar, the well- 
known Minister of the Brahnio Samaj and the late Mr. N. N. Ghose, 
Barrister-at-Law, college professor, public speaker, journalist and 
author. I remember these more especially, as they were the, unwilling 
or unwitting causes of the explosions, which took place. Mr. Ghose 
was asked to deliver an address. He said something about Huropean 
manners and customs, which gave umbrage to Mr. Beames, and he 
suddenly got up and left the meeting, followed by most of the other 
Europeans. It was with the greatest difficulty that Babu Bijoy Kissen 

. and others could appease and pacify him, and bring him back. Then 
Mr. Mazumdar began to speak, and we all felt assured, as he was not 
a hot-headed young man like Mr. Ghose, but a man of mature judgment, 
and a minister of religion, but as illluck would have it, he also put 
his foot into it, and Mr. Beames again, and this time finally, left the 
meeting, which broke ар in some confusion. | 

It was when I was at Hughly that I first turned my attention fo 
the examinations, which had been instituted to induce young Civilians 
to acquire proficiency, in the Classical languages, Sanskrit, Arabic, and 
Persian and in the various Indian vernaculars. More Civilians used to 
go up for these examinations when I was a young man than they do 
now. Young Civilians are now so much taken up with tennis, football, 
bridge, etc., and let us hope also, with important administrative work, 
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` that they find no time and have no inclination for ‘mugging’ up 
languages. In and before my time Mr. В. C. Dutt, Mr. В. Г. Gupta, 


- 


Mr. Ananda Ram Barua, Mr. (afterwards Sit) К. б. Gupta and myself 


all passed the examination for the Degree of Honour in Sanskrit, and 
Mr. В. L. Gupta and myself, also the examination for the Degree of 
Honour in Persian. Among Europeans also there was a fair sprinkling 
of men who had passed some of these examinations. Now one scarcely 
comes across a single man, European or Indian, who studies for these 
examinations. In my case as I was a Bengali by birth; and had been 
educated in Lucknow, I was debarred from appearing in the examinations 
in Bengali, Hindi or Hindusthani; but of course I was at liberty to 
appear in all the examinations in the Classical languages. There were 
three examinations in each language. (1) The Higher Standard, ‘for 
which there was a prize of comparatively small value, I do not remember 
the exact amount now, (2) The High Proficiency, for which there 
was a prize of Rs. 2,000 in each language and (3) The Degree of 
Honour for passing which the prize in Sanskrit and Arabie was Rs.’ 5,000 
each, and in Persian it was Rs. 4,000. I passed the Higher Standard 
in Sanskrit and the High Proficiency in Persian without any difficulty. 
I did not try for the Higher ‘Standard in Persian, because that 
examination was not established when I passed the High Proficiency 
Examination in Persian, and having passed the higher and, more 
difficult, examination, I could not be allowed to appear in the lower 
and easier one. However; I met with a check when I tried for the 
High Proficiency Examination in Sanskrit, and the Degree of Honour 
Examination in Persian. As regards Sanskrit, it will be remembered 
that when I was a Boden Scholar in Oxford, Prof. Monier Williams 
used to declare, that I sometimes made grammatical mistakes, ‘but I 
wrote idiomatic and sometimes even poetic Sanskrit. Now there were 
so many questions in Grammar in the High Proficiency paper, that T 
despaired of passing the examination. I could write correct and 
idiomatic Sanskrit, but to write down the third preterite and other forms 
of twenty roots, forms that you scarcely ever come across in classical 
literature was beyond me, so I cut the Gordian knot, by skipping the 


High Proficiency altogether dnd going up per saltum for the Degree 


of Honour. This I passed, T may say, without undue boasting, at the 
first attempt, and with flymg colours. 

In the case of the Degree of Honour in Persian, the dilticulty 
was of a different kind. When I first appeared in this examination, 
the examiner remarked intcr alia that my accent was not Persian. I 
may mention here that Persian is pronounced in one way by Delhi 
and Lucknow Moulvies or scholars; апа 1п another way by the Persians 
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themselves. I had read Persian originally in Lucknow, and T | 
pronounced Persian as it is pronounced there, but the examiner did 
not approve of this. So, on enquiry, I found that there was a learned 
Persian teacher in Calcutta, Shaikh Mahmud Gilani, who came from 
Gilan, in the north of Persia, and from whom I could acquire the pure 
Persian accent, in a very short time. So I took two months’ exami- 
nation leave, and I read, besides, the text books for the examination, 
Qasaid-i-Badar „Сћасћ, the odes of Badar Chach, who, like ‘Shaikh 
Mahmud belonged to the extreme north of Persia; Chach is in Tashkend. 
Badar Chach came to India, and attracted some notice at the court 
of Muhammad Tughlaq. Shaikh Mahmud was, at that time’ the 
fashionable Persian teacher in Calcutta; and every one, from, Lord 
Dufferin, who was then the Viceroy, downwards read Persian with him. 
Even the examiners, I understood, read with him. So as Shaikh 
Mahmud considered the Qasaid-i-Badar Chach elegant Persian, everyone 
else in Calcutta said so; and it would have been rank heresy to say it 
was not, and a passage from the Qasaid was invariably given as the 
unseen passage, to be translated in the examination for the Degree of 
Honour. I must say, though with all humility, that I did not agree 
with my teacher. I considered that Badar Chach wrote very inflated 
and involved Persian. According to him, the sun never rose in the 
east, he always came out ofthe fiery lion’s mouth, or something of 
that kind, and he always falked of the sun as the King with the golden 
garments, who at ‘the approach of night invested himself with a black 
mantle. However to pass the examination, it was necessary that I 
should read his Qasaid, and I read them from the very beginning to the 
bitter end; so the unseen passage in the examination paper was nof 
unseen at all to me; and I passed the examination with distinction, the 
examiner going oub of his way to remark that I had translated the 
unseen passage with accuracy and elegance, and explained all the 
metaphors in it, quife correctly. I may mention here that I did not pass 
all the examinations, while I was in Hughly. It was not till I went 
to Khulna; as Magistrate-Collector in the beginning of 1889, or shortly 
before, that I passed the last of these examinations, the examination 
for the Degree of Honour in Sanskrit. 


FARIDPUR 


In the early part of 1887 I was appointed to act as Magistrate- 
Collector of Faridpur. Promotion was very slow in those days. 
Officers now act as Magistrate-Collectors or Judges after five or six 
years’ service. It took me and most.men of my time twelve long years 
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todo so. Of course before this, I had acted for а few days as Magistrate- 
Collector of Burdwan, and also on one occasion for a few days as 
Magistrate-Collector of Hughly, but these hardly counted. I had 
already definitely elected for the executive branch of the Service. 
Several European members of the Service, whom I met about this time, 
suggested that I and other Indian members of the Service, should do 
well to join the judicial branch. There was perhaps an implied hint in 
this, that we were not by nature and capacity fit for executive work. 
Ї was perhaps in reply to such suggestions, that all the Indians in the 
Service at the time, with only one exception joined the executive branch. 
The one exception was Mr. B. L. Gupta, but he had held the post of 
Presidency Magistrate, and had performed purely judicial work for some 
years, and it was therefore considered necessary that he should adopt 
the Judicial Branch of the service. I have Sometimes thought after- 
wards, whether I would not have done better financially, if I had joined 
the Judicial Branch. 2 

Му wife was still in parda while I was in Hughly, and Т was 
therefore not eligible for the station club, and did not mix socially with 
the European residents. Mr. Beames told me, when I first saw him 
immediately after my arrival in Hughly, that it would be so. І however 
established a club forthe Indian Officers and some other Indian 
gentlemen, which was located in a house which we hired, and where 
there was a billiard table. This .club was I ,believe afterwards 
amalgamated with the Hughly Public Library, and -after various 
vicissitudes finally became the Duke Club. 

Before I left Hughly, the people of the town and the neighbourhood 
in various ways expressed their affection for me, and had entertainments 
to' bid me farewell. 'At Faridpur I was glad to find Mr. and Mrs. В. Ju. 
Gupta and their children. Mr. В. Г. Gupta was the District and 
Sessions Judge and I became a great friend of the family. | 

Mr. В. C. then a very young man, just out of his 
teens, and rather shaky in his English, was my ‘first District 
Superintendent of Police. He was very friendly towards Mr. Gupta 
and myself. I remember when we used to go walking about in the 
town he used to accompany us, sometimes brandishing his stick, and 
telling the people when they failed to salam (bow) to us, that it was . 
their duty to salam to the J udge Sahib and the Magistrate Sahib. On 
one occasion when I was inspecting the accounts of some Choukidari 
Panchayats, (Committees who assessed and collected a tax fot the 
payment of the wages of the Choukidars, or village watchmen, and 
supervised the work of the latter) on a boat which was rolling a little, 

‘a member of a Panchayat feeling, I suppose, а little shaky on his legs, 
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` sat down on the deck-on his haunches, when Mr. В. C. started up froin 


his chair, and told him that he was not to sit down before the Magistrate 
Sahib. | 


Babu Khargeswar Bose was the Assistant Surgeon, in Civil 
Medical Charge of ihe district. A rather curious specimen of the 
ignorance of European Officers about Indian names and languages comes 
to my mind in connection with his name. "The Inspector General of 
Jails Dr. L. came to Faridpur to inspect the Jail. The house in whieh 
J lived as Magistrate-Collector, contained a room which was set apart, 
and used as the Circuit house, and when any officer came to the place 
for inspecting any office in the district, he occupied it, and naturally 1 
saw a good deal of him. In this way I saw a good deal of Dr. L. also. 
He asked me, how it was that the Doctor, who was also Superintendent 
of the district Jail, and whom therefore Dr. L. had a good deal to do 
with, was called a Khargosh ov hare. I tried to explain to him that 
Khargeswar and Khargosh were two entirely distinct words, the former 
being pure Sanskrit and the latter pure Persian, the former meaning 
the * Lord of the Sword:' and the latter (lit. donkey eared) a hare. 

К 


Мг. Г. who was Magistrate-Collector of Burdwan, when 1 was 
Joint. Magistrate of Raniganj, was the Commissioner of the Dacca 
Division of which Faridpur formed a part. We did ` not get 
on very well together, but nothing occurred during my first stay in 
Faridpur which if is necessary specially to mention here. 

Faridpur is almost the only district of Hast Bengal in which I 
have served. The eastern part of Khulna, in which I have also served, 
comprising the Bagerhat Sub-division, may also be said to belong to 
East Bengal. Since retiring from the service I have paid visits ‘to 
Dacca and Tippera and Chittagong where several of my sons-in-law have 
been posted. It may be said, that the people of Hast Bengal are more 
pertinacious and earnest in many respects, than those of West Bengal. 
I think I got on very well with them on the whole. The late Ambika- 
charan Majumdar, M.A., В.Т.., whose acquaintance I made, when I 
was at Faridpur was а man of great enthusiasm and ability, and has 
sometimes been described and rightly described as,one of the grand 
old men of Bengal. 

Except in the north-western part of the district, comprised in 
the Goalundo (now Rajbari) Sub-division, all communication in this 
distriét was by means of rivers. Even the Goalundo Sub-division is 
bounded on the north and east by the Ganges or the Padma river, and 
on the west by the Madhumati river. The Sadar Sub-division is 

. similarly bounded by the Padma and the Arial Khan on the east, and 


. & 
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by the Madhumati also called the Barasia on the west; and inside the 
Sub-division, the river Kumar makes almost a regular circle, and serves 
as a great highway by which most of the important places in the 
Sub-division can be reached. The Madaripur Sub-division in the south 
of the district is bounded by the Meghna river in the east, and by the 
Barasia on the west. The Palang thana in this Sub-division was 
extremely difficult of access. In the rains the whole country except the 
north-western corner became submerged and looked like one vast sheet 
of water from which the villages emerged like forlorn little islands, and 
the growing paddy-just managed to keep its head above the surface. 
The paddy in these bheel or low lands grows to a great height. It is 
said that if the water rises to anything up to 9 inches in the course of 
24 hours the paddy can also grow to that height in that time, and escape 
being submerged and destroyed, but if the water rises higher than that, 
then the crop is lost. Even after the rains, when the water goes down, 
harvesting is frequently done from boats. I have on several occasions 
got into a house-boat or into the police launch, quite close to the Civil 
station, and traversed the ‘whole of the southern part of the district, 
without finding it necessary to Јеауе the boat-or launch at all. Of course 
I landed in many villages, and at T'hanas, and various offices for purpose 
of inspection, but the boat or launch took me everywhere. In the 
south-western part of the district in the Mukimpur Pargana there were 
great stretches of water covered with beautiful red lotuses, through 
which my boat sometimes passed for hours together. It was a beautiful 
sight, and the air was fragrant with the smell. A lot of lotus-honey 
was collected here. 

Faridpur can now be reached by train, a branch line having been 
constructed, joining it with Rajbari, but in those days communication 
was very difficult. ‘I could, of course, have the use of the police launch 
to bring me from or take me to Goalundo, but other people could not 
get it. They could however avail themselves of the Goalundo- 
Narasingunj steamer, and get down from it at a place two or three miles 
from Faridpur into a country boat which brought them alongside the 
main road or street of the town. In the latter part of my stay’ or 
probably when Т went to the district a second time next year, there was 
a change in the course of the river, and boats could no longer come 80 
close to the town, and oné had to get down from the boat at a place 
from which there was no good road to the town, and one had either to 
walk or ride to get to the town. Mr. B. L. Gupta or rather his wife 
had a very quiet pony and a low phaeton that could be driven along 
the track, but it was not practicable for a high wheeled dog cart or for , 
most other carriages. I remember one occasion when I returned from 
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Calcutta. I had wired to my servant that I was coming. He went to 
Mr. B. L. Gupta’s house for the phaeton and pony, but owing to some 
misunderstanding among the servants he could not get them. So he 
had my horse, which was a terribly nervous and fidgety one, saddled, 
and he and the Syce came to the ghat with it. When I tried to mount, 
the horse began to jump and rear, the Syce was too frightened to hold 
him, but the other servant pluckily held on, and I tried to mount. 
THe horse now became quite unmanageable and in the struggle I broke 
the ring finger of my right hand and the servant his collar bone. So 
we had to give up the attempt of mastering him, and had to walk to 
my house. The doctor was sent for, and he came ang put the broken 
bones in ‘splints. 

Sir Charles Bayley, the Lieutenant-Governor, paid а. visit to 
l'aridpur when I was there. Mr. Gupta gave a garden party to meet 
hin, but as it was raining during the greater part of the afternoon, the 
party was not a very successful one. ‘There was a dinner on board the 
" Rhotas " to which we, the officers of the district, were invited and 
which ' we ‘attended. There "was no question “of administrative > 
importance that was discussed or decided., | 

After officiating for eight or nine months, I reverted to Hughly 
as Joint Magistrate. I think it was on this occasion, when leaving 
Faridpur, that I made over charge to Mr. Trevor John Chichele Grant. 
He was the younger son of Sir John Peter Grant, who had been 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. He had the reputation of being the 
laziest man in the Civil Service. ‘There were all sorts of stories, which 
used to be told of him. One of them was, that he was at one time 
in charge of a district. One morning another officer turned up at his 
bungalow. Mr. Grant asked him what he had come there for. He 
replied, “‘ Why, don’t you know that I have come to relieve you, you 
must have received the Government order and my letter telling you 
that I was coming." Mr. Grant professed complete ignorance of both, 
and as a matter of fact he was completely ignorant, but he ordered his 
bearer or orderly to bring the pillow cases. Half a dozen of these were 
brought, all filled chock full with official letters. Mr. Grant had not 
taken ‘the trouble to open any of them, but had just shoved them in. 
On rummaging into them, the letters about his transfer were found. 
T cannot of course vouch for the authenticity of the story. I have only 
related it as I heard it. Mr. Grant was quite charmed with the 
shortness of my name and signature. He congratulated me heartily on 


having such a short signature. 
(To be continued.) 


A PROBLEM IN TRIBAL WELFARE 
К. B. Parrast, ` 


Lecturer in Anthropology, Gauhati University 


1. Widely dispersed over our country, there are about 20 million 
heads of tribal population (1941 Census). Their distribution roughly 
falls in four distinct zones: (i) the North-eastern zone, including 
Assam, (й) the Central zone, covering Chota-Nagpur, Orissa and ad- 
joining areas, (iti) the extreme South, including Travancore-Cochin and 
Malabar, and (iv) the sub-Himalayan Terai region. ‘In the north- 
eastern zone, Assam occupies an important position, since she has the 
largest percentage of tribal population in: the. Union—almost 33.9%—. 
over an area of 58,084 sq. miles of which 4296 is covered by hills and 
forests and 12% constitutes those ‘ partially excluded areas '. . Tribals 
of Assam are 22,78,2714 in number, out of an aggregate population of 
90,438,707 (1941 Census); a large section of this tribal population 
(19,38,149) is concentrated in the Hills of the State. 

2. From 1826'-1947 the formula of tribal administration was а 
complex of several elements, viz., (а) the policy of loose political 
control, (b) the policy of friendly intercourse and abstaining from inter- 
lering with their internal affairs, (c) the policy of non-interference with 
interior Hills, (d) the policy of ' hit and retire' tactics followed by 
‘ wait and see’. attitude, еёс. The evolution of this formula was, of 
. course, conditioned by the peculiar environment of the hill-areas and 

the numerous other ‘ practical’ difficulties, worsened more by several 
tragic massacres.° These massacres were significant milestones in the 
long-spun effort to established ‘‘ adequate " British political authority 
in the unknown region which was ultimately achieved by the shameless 
terror and corruption that had been characteristics of Pax Britannica. . 
` What the epistlers of Blue Books recorded as massacres: were, in 
essence, the sullen protests of the ‘savages’. These massacres, 
however, compelled the British Administration to leaven their cynical 
rule with doses of '' reliefs ”. | 


1 ‘This was the year when the independent rulers of Assam were dethroned and 
almost the whole of present-day Assam was opened td British Administration. 


2 For further information, refér, Lt. Col 1. W. Shakespear: History of the 
Assam Rifles, 1999, and also Shri 8. Deb: Into the Hills of Assam—Amrita Bazar 
Patrika, November. 22, December 6 and 18, 1953. | 


з Ibid. 
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9. With the end of the British rule in 1947, the political and 
socio-economic problems of tribal administration have come to stand 
on an altogether different footing: it has become a part of the more 
general issue of upbuilding democracy by integrating the complex 
culture-patterns presented by the peoples of India. Each tribe has its 
unique socio-economic and religio-magical set-up. An exact evaluation 
and analysis of these data* is essential to the construction of right 
‘ handles’ for approaching the practical and theoretical problems of 
inter-tribal; intra-tribal, and tribal-non-tribal '' equation ” That this 
is the core of the adrhinistrative problem, and that it has remained 


‚ largely unsolved have once more been revealed by some recent 


' incidents '.5 The scope of this equation ' is obviously set by our 
general economie development and, in particular, by the general socio- 
political values which have been adopted in our country. In this 


4 These can be found in the following Monographs written on the Hill-peoples 
of ‘Assam :— 


(i) Crooke, W.: Natives of Northern India, 1907. 
(и) Stack, E. and Lyall, C.: The Mikirs, 1908. 
(ii) Hodson, T. ©.: The Metheis, 1908. 
(iv) Playfair, A. : The Garos, 1909. : 
(v) Hodson, T. O.:, The Naga Tribes of Manipur, 1911. 
(vi) Shakespear, J.: The Lushei Kuki Clan, 1912. 
(vii) Gurdon, Р. В. Т.: The Khasis, 1914. . 
(тїй) Hutton, J. A.:, The Sema Nagas, 1991. 
(iz) Hutton, J. A.: The Angami Nagas, 1991. 
(æ) Mills, J. P.: The Lohta Nagas, 1999. 
(mi) Smith, W. C.: The Ao Naga Tribes of Assam, 1925. 
(zi) Mazumdar, 8. N.: The Ao Nagas, 1925. 
` (mii) Mills, J. P.: The Ao Nagas, 1926. 
(xiv) Shaw, W.: The Thado Kukis, 1929. 
(zv) Parry, N. Е.: ‘The Lakhers, 1939. 
' (eoi) Mills, J. P.: The Rengama Nagas, 1997. 
(xvii) Haimendorf, F.: Naked Nagas, 1987. 
(ди) Bower, U.: Мада Path, 1950. 


There are several other publications which will help definitely in the study of the 
hill peoples of this State. These publications are lying scattered in, different Journals. . 
It is high time that a systematic compilation of these published papers from different 
journals ‘should be made for ready-references, of various issues related to the tribal life 
of Assam. | 


The above-mentioned monographs were written mostly by the former Government 
Gfficers who were more ‘ interested’ in those particular tribal affairs which would better 
serve their administration-problems. Now systematic and scientific surveys of all the 
tribes of Assam become urgent in the interests of ‘the tribes themselves and of the 
Administration of the State, Scientific studies of the hill-peoples of Assam must be 
inplemented on the bases of the fundamental disciplines of Anthropology. Anthropological 
surveys and researches will, no doubt, help much in understanding the ' problems ' 
connected with the administration of the schedule tribes of Assam, 5 


5 The sad ' happenings ' that centred round the inauguration of the United Khasi 
and Jaintia Hills District (Paragraph 2 and Paragraph 20, Part A, of the Sixth 
Schedule), the ‘ unusual incident” connected with the demonstration of ‘1,000 Khasi 
women ' against the decision of suspension of some Chief of Mylliem State from Siemship, 
the tragic fate of the ' gdodwill mission ' at Achingmori Abor Hills, the cross-current 
of ' opposite opinions ' prevailed in 1958 on the question of the optimum framework of 
the administration for -the hill peoples of NEFA, and to the last but not the least, 
the ' intransigent attitude ' of the Nagas reflected through Naga National Council,-ete. 
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regard we should also refer to our Constitution.* But, what shall be 
the right material content of this equation? ‘ Welfare ' and ‘ Develop- 
ment’ seem to be an appealing formula. The practical difficulties, 

however, are more than one. In the first place, we have not .been yet 
ablé to determine the right formula for integrating each tribal group to 
the Central Administration which. reflects the desires of the more 
advanced peoples. Secondly, ‘ Welfare’ is fundamentally а problem 
of weaving some kind of social preferences out of individual preferences ; 

this is a complicated issüe alike in theory and practice, and we shall 
avoid it. From the viewpoint of social peace and cohesion, the more 
immediate problem is this: the patterns and foundations ој the 
structural principles (i.c., the matrix of intra-group bonds) of a group 
may not be compatible with the formula by which our Constitution 
intends to link the Central Administration with each tribal group. 
The task of this paper will be to pose this general problem of ‘equation’ ,. 
and to comment on the adequate methodological and organizational 
requirements of a correct approach to the practical side of this problem. 
‘Lhe issue is particularly important because the pattern of life and 
values is significantly changing in consequence of many-sided contacts 
with non-tribal people. 

4. We start, then, from the basic postulate that the ава 
tion of tribal-relations is-to be such that the tribals will not feel it to 
be something ‘ extraneous ' and ‘ imposed '. The need for this postu- 
late can be understood if we analyse the significance of the entire 
superstructure of tribal socio-political institutions. These are institu- 
tions by which the juridicial rights of every member are safeguarded, 
and the juridicial obligations are enforced. Tribal. life is based upon, a 
peculiar kind of group-loyalty that serves to maintain cohesion. The 
content of this loyalty is the ordering and integration of individual’s 
choices and of inter-personal relations; however conventional the 
formula of integration may be, its role is to give shape to the organiza- 
tion of loyalty. The. material bases of orderings are the concepts and 
forms of property, law, and civic right and duties. These spring from 
the concrete facts of development of the society itself; they are mani- 
festations of the responses to the environment of the life (socio- 
demographic and socio-economic aspects) of each group.” They cannot 
be nurtured in one atmosphere and grafted in another without violently 


€ The Constitution of India (1947) has laid down in Part X, Article 244, certain ` 
provisions for the administration of Tribal Areas (sub-paragraph д), in particular these 
provisions are listed in the Sixth Schedule, and the State Government has already. taken 
administrative steps to enforce the provisions of the Sixth Schedule. 

7 Herskovitz, M. J.: Man and His Works, Chapter 20, 1949.- 


~ 
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disturbing that fine fabric of group-loyalty on which rests the equilibrium 
of tribal life; something more is involved than ‘ the spirit of 
co-operation, goodwill, and mutual understanding ’ from the Adminis- 
tration. It is from this viewpoint that we shall assess the Sixth 
Schedule of the Constitution, for, it covers the entire range of all the 
"nportant matters relating to the ordering of human relations in tribal 
societies. Let us, therefore, come to the facts of the’ Sixth Schedule. 
5. In the first place, a new ‘alternative’ administration (an 
alternative form of organising the individual orderings and individual 
loyalties) is provided for in sub-paragraph 6 of Paragraph 2. There it 
is laid down that the preliterate groups will have to form Autonomous 
Districts and Regional. Councils with ‘elected and nominated members. 
But, at the same time, it proposes to constitute these Councils after 
due consultation with -the ‘‘ existing Tribal Councils or other 
representative tribal organizations- within the Autonomous Districts or 
Regional Councils concerned ". ‘This raises four issues : First, if we 
recognise the existing tribal councils, etc., there does not seem to be 
any special ground for constituting another body, viz., Autonomous 
Districts and Regional Councils. Secondly, these tribal councils are 
themselves elected bodies; what advantage is there in holding another 
election when, obviously, the electorate has the same set of alternatives 
to choose from? Thirdly, the nominated members may be revealed to 
be so many ‘ handles "in the hands of the Administration; they might 
even K Yhoroughly repugnant? to the electorate. Fourthly, what is to 
be the organ of “ consultation "? It should not be supposed that 
these issues are mere theoretical quibblings. There is enough reason ~ 
to raise them because the socio-economic opening-up of tribal life ahd 
-the traditional apparatus of British Administration have thrown up 
certain social elements and interests which are conflicting with a free, 
democratic, and peaceful development of tribal life. No doubt, 
attempts are needed to- evolve forms of contact between the tribal 
groups and the Central Administration. But it is important to remem- 
ber that hasty decisions may result in imposing certain alterative 
forms of local government which can rightly be ашай as 


8 ‘ The hill-men win livelihood in the only way he can—by cultivating the steep 
hillsides. His dress and general culture are adapted to the life. Neither the European 
or the plainsman hor the hybrid of the two could stand the life for a year. Nor can the 
hill-man when he changes his culture. ‘ Civilized’ specimens of the tribes, far from 
making two blades of rice grow “where only one grew before, almost invariably become 
parasitic on the community and are content to wait for ' suitable appointments entailing 
no manual labour.” They are not to ‘be blamed too severely, for the alien habits and 
ideas with which they have been imbued are wholly unsuited to the country in which 
they live. A community can support a certain number of ‘ misfits’ of this kind, but only 
a ceriain."—Mills, J. P.: Man in India, Vol. ПЛ, рр. 122-28. 


. 
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"extraneous'.* The dangers attendant upon such a development can be 
sensed if we observe that these alternative bodies will also be alternative 
claimants to loyalty. The sense of social and moral values in the 
preliterate folks is not a product of ‘reason’ and ‘realization ' 
instead, it is organically linked up with the spontaneous acceptance of 
customs, traditions, and institutions in which they are brought up. 
Any disturbance in the matrix of the social values can only mean а 
moral disaster for the preliterates. He will present the typical picture 
of the birth of an ‘ individual ’,—a birth that is sure to be accompanied 
by a rupture of the traditional bonds and understanding that maintained 
social equilibrium. One can well imagine of a preliterate individual 
suddenly made conscious of ‘inalienable democratic rights’, deter- 
mined to exercise them with a vengeance,—a self-righteous martyr, 
ready to pay out the clang and Elders who had so long ‘ throttled his 
individual interest, longings, and passions’. He is very likely to 
become intensely self-conscious and selfish in exercising that rights. M 
The apprehension that there may be an ‘ attack ° on. the accepted social 
values is further strengthened if we consider the possibility of 

‘ persistent ’ interference (deliberate or unconscious) from the Adminis- 
tration.” That this kind of ' persistent interference is to be both 
extensive and intensive (even pearing upon marriage-relations) can be 
‘seen from some provisions of the Sixth Schedule 33 : a single adminis- 


‘9, That this is a genuine fear can be understood if we remember that tribal local 
government is highly.‘ democratic ’ in form and content. For examples: (i) the elaborate 
election-system to appoint a Chief of any state in the Khasi Hills, the Dolois (officers) in 
the Jaintia Hills (cf., Gurdon: op. cit., pp. 66-75), the selection of Chief-Elder among 
the Ao Nagas (cf., Smith : ор. cib, pp. 51-52), the sense of loyalty of Mizos (Lushais) 
towards their Chiefs which is based upon the ‘constrained’ power of the Chief; any 
misuse of this power tneans that the common Mizos will never recognize the Chief who 
is, therefore, ' constrained’ to govern according to customs (ef., Shakespeare: op. cit., 
np. 48-45), (4) the election of sür-thé (headman) by the choice of male members of the 
households among the Arléngs (Mikirs) (cf., Stack and Lyall: ор. eit, pp. 21-22), 
(ii) the office of the Chie’ (though hereditary) among the Rengama Nagas is subjected 
{0 certain rules by which а Chief must satisfy the common Rengamas in his administra- 
tion. If these rules are grossly violated ' public opinion ' would deprive the whole clan 
(from which hereditary chief is selected) of the RIGHTS to select the Chief. ' Public 
opinion ' is really the last word. for the Chief among the Rengama Nagas (cf.. Mills: 
Op. cit., pp. 188-42), (iv) Kebangs (village councils) of the Padams of Abor Hills, to 
which “everything is ‘referred and whose decisions given by the Gams (headmen), cannot 
be disobeyed (сў., Deb: op. cit). among Ње Akkas (NEFA) each village council is 
presided over by the ‘ elected ' headman for conduct of domestic disputes, etc. ‘ Every 
man has the right of speech and vote’ in these councils (cf., Ibid.) (vi) each Miji 
village (NEFA) is the administrative unit ‘ having its own council and headman who 
settle all internal and external affairs of the village’ (еј., Ibid.). 

18 For further enumeration of this issue, refer, 5. С. Dube: The Kamar, 1951, 
and also refer, K. P. Chattopadhyay: The Problem of Aboriginals—-Hindustan Standard, 
January 10, 1954. 

11 Refer, Sub-paragraph 1 of Paragraph 2, Clause (h) of Sub-paragraph 6 of Para- 
graph 2, Clause (a) of Sub-paragraph 7 of Paragraph 2 of the Sixth Schedule. 

Г 2 Refer, Paragraphs 15, 16 and 17 of the Sixth Schedule. - 

13 Refer, Sub-paragraphs 6 and 7 of. Paragraph 2, generally, and Paragraph 3, in 
particular, and also Paragraph 8 of the Sixth Schedule. 
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trative body (Autonomous District or Regional Council) is vested with 
supreme authority to bring ANY change, small or big, in the function- 
Јов of various social, economie, and politieal institutions of tribal 
peoples. No doubt, the concrete forms of contact between tribal and 
advanced ‚ economies have precipitated some special foci ој“ conflict - 
between individuals within the framework of tribal. social organizations, 
it is equally true that in many important respects the “ group " and 
“individual " (or clan ‘and family) can no longer be equated on the 
hitherto-accepted premises and formule of tribal life. In fact, it would 
be more appropriate to say that units of “ social ” and. “ economic ”’ 
decisions and actions are, for the most part, too separated to admit 
of harmonious integration on the bases of simple codes. It is precisely 
for this reason that one may rightly suggest that a careful assessment 
of these foci of conflict should precede the “ application ’’ of new forms | 
of social coordination * and social decisions; for, otherwise, there is 
the risk of overtly implanting seeds of discord. Very few would agree 
that the traditional forms of tribal organizations can’ be maintained 
undér the impact of '' modern " life; but almost everyone will agree 
that the modifications of socio-political institutions should primarily be 
made with a view to minimize the conflict between the newly-developing 
economic relations, on the one hand, and the existing social organiza- 
tions, on the other. . 
6. The success in these lines will be achieved їп the same 
measure as (a) the desire for new experience, (b) the desire for security, 
(c) the desire for recognition, (d) the desire for response,—the primary 
desires accounting for the self-movement of a preliterate society —are 
normally satisfied without inflicting a gross violation of the traditional 
tribal customs, beliefs, practices, and aspirations within a short span К? 
The one clear criterion for a successful application of ће Sixth Schedule 
will consist in this: the preliterates are not to suffer from any 
*' repression ". For, stich repression will lead to frustration and will 


14 The importance of this coordination should be rightly assessed in the interest 
of the hill tribes of Assam. It is not enough to approach the problem with some," rough 
notions " of democracy, nor is it enough to be convinced in some '' vague " way of its 
.positive role in building пр socio-political orderings and coordinations, because the pre- 
literate notions are basically different from ours. Officials who have been entrusted to 
push forward the frontiérs of '* progress " (by the implementation of the Sixth Schedule) 
are primarily non-tribals and possess little knowledge of the basic matrices of tribal 
societies and their objective laws of change. 16 is little wonder, therefore, that they 
have been instrumental in bringing about a regrettable loss of self-respect and integrity 
in the tribal peoples. It is precisely here that Anthropology can be seen in its role of 
a fruit-bearing science, ў . : 

15 “We know in advance that where the four wishes о’ (i) security, (ii) new 
experience, (iii) recognition, (iv) response are not realised Shere will be discontent, unrest, 
social disorganization, and eventually danger of riot and revolution." : Park, E. Robert, 
quoted in W. С. Smith: op. cit., p. 217. 4 
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possibly make the preliterate individuals lose that ‘‘ vital interest in 
Ше?” which is essential to the equation of individual and group. New 
values and institutions cannot, therefore, be successfully grafted on 
iribal life without preparing the material environments in which these 
would be capable of spontaneous realization. The preliterate peoples 
do not. possess enough plasticity in their mantal make-up and response- 
pattern. It is only natural to require that sufficient time be allowed 
and enough ‘technological-material prerequisites be created such that, 
with own ways of understanding ата adjustment-capacity, they can 
spontaneously realise the new values and institutions and thereby 
attain new levels of adaptation to the socio-economic stimjuli.'* To 
draw the preliterate-folks into’ the marching column of the more 
advanced people of India is to reproduce in their midst a new kind of 
economic life and a new kind of technology. It is obvious that this 
will precipitate a severe conflict within tribal life itself and, what is 
worse, a conflict between tribal and non-tribal peoples. The quéstion, 
therefore, is to adjust the "расе of economic ‘ revolution ' and the forms. 
of social equation appropriate to the stages of this ‘ revolution ’. 
Welfare (ог, the sense of wellbeing) 18, in the final analysis, built from 
(a) the material conditions falling to the lot of individuals, and (b) the 
interpersonal relations (which bear upon the problems of distribution 
of income and opportunities). If social equilibrium is to be assured, 
individual preferences are to be realised in a manner which does not 
violently differ from the one existing hitherto, what is more important, 
individuals must be able to comprehend the manner in which social- or 
group-preferences is being woven out of their own preferences." It is 
quite likely, therefore, that hasty, uninformed and  piece-meal 
attempts,—attempts which go by the name of ' Welfare ’—to make 
immediate changes in the forms of social organizations and to assi- 
milate tribal life in the swift-flowing stream of a more advanced 
community will defeat their own purpose. '' A higher culture may be 
introduced to the backward races provided that the assimilative process 
ig a gradual one spread over a prolonged period of time, Civilization is 
like arsenic—an admirable tonic if administered in small, successive 


16 Refer, B. В. Sharma: * Tribal Welfare -Man in India, Vol. 31, No. 2, 

. 88-94, { rimary discussion оп tribal welfare. : 
Pp 88; А кай! видова of change may lead to desirable results and to improvement of 
lowly-cultured peoples. Sudden and violent conversions are very likely to do so, since 
the primitive mind is too conservative and too ill-prepared to assimilate readily doctrines 
or habits which are entirely new to them and lack the sanction of local traditions. 
H Balfour, quoted in W. C. Smith, op. cit., p. 221. | 

А Вог ше elaborate study of this issue refer, Arrow, Kenneth, J.: SOCIAL 
CHOICE AND INDIVIDUAL VALUES (Cowles Commission, UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO—Monograph No. 12), 1991. 
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doses, which бап act cumulatively with beneficial results. But as 
with arsenic, an overdose of civilization is likely to have disastrous 
effect." 18 

7. In the broader interest of welfare and the narrower interest 
of peaceful adjustment and assimilation, it seems to be safer to ' go 
slow’ in pushing the '' political frontiers ". One cannot ignore that 
there dannot be a smooth assimilation of advanced cultures in the ' 
milieu of preliterate superstructures. Ава matter of fact, it is time to 
reflect that we do not possess, а tool for ascertaining the motives that 
determine the selection of elements from alien advanced cultures. The 
search for such а tool, then, should be the cornerstone Tor implementing 
the provisions of Sixth Schedule. 


18 And also, Н. ‘Balfour: ‘ By careful study о’ native culture and mentality it 
is possible to ascertain what are the more essential vigorous growths which permeate 
and form the main support of their social structure. To interfere abruptly with these is 
to court disaster and to risk inducing that dangerous state of apathetic listlessness which 
rises from the loss of interest "—quoted іп W, С. Smith: ар. cit., рр. 221-22, 
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(D 
THE SCOPE 


My scope of this paper is limited, Т do not propose to trace 
the relation between India and Arabia from the point of commerce, 
politics, or geography though there are enough untapped and half- 
tapped materials to write a voluminous book on such a subject. * 
The general impression of the Arabs is that Islam and Arabian 
literature are so complete that they needed not to borrow from others 
specially from the Indians who are idolaters. Their Prophet was 
the last Prophet, theirs was the language in which the message of 
Allah was revealed, and it was perfect; they are the chosen people 
of God ? because Muhammad was born amongst them. Arabia is the 
sacred land where the Prophet was born and where the sacred House 
of God—the Ka‘aba, Baitul Allah stands (aU! s). Prima facie ап 
Arab Muslim refuses to believe that any other nation, or prophet, 
or country has anything to contribute to their culture. They con- 
quered countries, often very easily, and they believed that the victory 
of the Arab swords was the victory of Islam and this filled them 
with а sense of superiority in their faith, a faith which was closely 
connected with their culture and language. Like some other imperial 
nations of history, they Arabicised the countries they conquered; 
compelled the conquered to accept the faith of the conquerors, their 
culture, social system and their language and script too. So these 
conquering. Arabs in the first flush of victory refused to admit that any 

1 See Strabo, Forester, Hussain and Nadvi; and а host of theta who have done good 
work on the subject. 


3 Khatmun Nabi—'' We have made you an exalted’ nation that you may be the 
bearers of the witness to the people and the apostle may be nearer of witness to you. 
(Al Quran part ТТ У. 143). : 

: cm UU o a SAI бој pA pis i 

6—1850P— VIII 
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other nation had anything to contribute to their culture and litera- 
ture however ancient if might be. They showed no respect for Iran, 
neither for Egypt, nor for Byzantiuin, each of which might boast of 
being the oldest civilisation of the world. The civilisation of those 
countries were completely Arabicised without any mercy. 

But the results of this Arabicisation of the cultured Iranians, or 
Egyptians, or of the Byzantines were not always what an Arab wante 
them to be. The Iranians, for instance, brought their own tradi- 
lions to' bear upon the Arabs through the back door, as may be found 
in the incorporation of the doctrines of the Rawandayya, Muqanyya, 
Khurramyya and Zindigyya.. Any student of Islamic culture may 
find this out if he just goes skin deep into the Annals of Tabari.' 
There is no denying the fact that the different interpretations of the 
Arabian Hadith and Fiqh demonstrated the influence of the non-Arabs - 
more than that of the Arabs. These converts borrowed the faith 
of Arabia but bequeathed to the Arabs their own traditions, in fact 
the Arabie literature has been more enriched by the pen of the non- 
Arabs than by those of the Arabs proper. The convert was taught to 
look upon the language of the Revelation as sacred, which must be 
learnt as an act of merit. But inspite of his learning Arabic, the con- 
‚ vert could not shake off the instinct of his race and the heritage of his 
culture, which unconsciously penetrated into the language of their 
adoption and this sometimes enriched Arabian culture as did the 
Persian,” and sometimes blackened it as did the central Asian Turks 

But India is the only.country which has been conquered by the 
Arabs but could not be retained. I believe, the bitterness of the Arab 
theologians against India may be partly explained by the fact that 
` the Arabs could not make a complete conquest of these idolatrous 
Indians. Itis the venom of disgruntled vanity that explains the 
writings of the ‘Саша’ against Indian culture. Further, India 
was conquered by the Turks, that too not en—block but piece-meal ; 
and. the country inspite of its association with the Muslims for over 500 
years could not be Islamised, far less Arabicised. The Indians looked 
upon the Muslims as Javana—aqaa or Mlechha ees, as they looked 
upon Greeks as Rakhshas qeya—demons and completely kept 
themselves aloof of their society, and the Muslims too looked ороп 
the Hindus as polytheists and idol-worshippers who deserve. no mercy 


1 Annals, Tabari. IT, p 288. 

2 The principle and practices of Shias in which Ali, Muhammad's son-in-law is the 
fourth kh:lifah is looked upon almost as an incarnation, demonstrated very eloquently 
traces of the Iranian influence on the Semetic Islam. 
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and no appreciation. As such, the gulf between the two peoples 
remained apparently so wide that any casual observer might conclude 
that the Muslims had no opportunity to take from, nor the Hindus 
any opportunity to give to the Arabs ‘anything, specially when the 
direct Arab connection was only for about 20 years (after the Sind 
conquest of Muhammad bin Qasim ath-Thaqafi and the official 
language of the Muslim state in India was Persian. Naturally the 
knowledge of Arabic was confined to the theologians in India. Even 
when the Indians wrote in Arabic, their works were not appreciated 
being ‘bastard.’ Even a great writer like ‘Abu Atā’ Sindhi rearetted 
that he was not appreciated by the Arabs though many Arab scholars 
came to have their lessons at his feet. Converts from India who 
migrated to Arabia and settled there in the earlier period, did have 
direct contact with the Arabs.? But such contacts were not conti- 
nuous at the early stage, so the process of mutual influence was very 
` slow and interrupted. Yet as time wore on, one notices the gradual 
assimilation of Hindu ideas with the Muslim Arabian cultural life. 


The most important fact to be mentioned is the word Hind (@=— 
sia}, Who used this word first? It is not an Indian word—it is 
first found in Siva Sanhità written in the eighth century A.D. In 
the famous Sanskrit dictionary Sabdakalpadruma, written at the same 
time, Hindu meant mene geq-a robber who robs other man's 
property. In Greek language the words Ind or Hind were used to 
mean black; їп fact Indians were black in colour, a Greek might 
easily say so. In the Desdtir the sacred book of the Zoroastrians 
the verse No. 63 says 7 (pe бебу „вә оба у (the Вгаћтап 
Byas came from Hind. Again, the Persian dictionary Kamus written 
in the 8th century A. D. says that the word Hind meant one robber 
who takes away other man’s properties. miu wy yal (ie ia 


| This is almost in the sense ‘that the Sanskrit dictionary of the 
8th century explains the word.Hind. , But the Arabs knew the word 
Hind and used it profusely to signify the country and also to signify 

` the products of India ‘such as Ji» — Sandal (Chandan), Abi Ibn 


1 Daghistani in history of Persian Literature refused to recognise the contribution 
of Indians as anything worth acknowledgment. He called Indian Persian ‘bastard’ 
(Muslim Review Cai. 1981. A. Kadir. p.36). 


2 Though the contact with traders to and from India was brisk, yet the result of 
such contacts was only in the direction of trade, agriculture and ship-building. Higher 
classes of society who were repository of Indian culture hardly took to trade. Бо the 
people with whom Arab traders came in contact, could not be of much use in tranemission 
of culture of one to the other country. 
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Епдаа said, “І have seen many fires in which Indian sandal and 
incense are burnt’’. 


Indian swords were much prized in Arabia. Indian iron was 
also utilised for making swords, and they were called Al Mahannad 
( ә), Saiful Hind ( ә)! re), Saif-ul Mahannad ( Nsw! ays), 
Hindeen (31334) were terms commonly used. А very popular 
phrase was ‘make it Indian’, which was used when they asked one to 
take out a sword for battle aisi, The poet described the Indian sword 
to mean a strong sword. Az-Zahari, the author of Lisanul-Arab,* 
says that Tahannid ( sii) meant made in India’’. The Arabs 
often gave to their girls names like Hind as well as Нташ. Hanud 
(552) ав а term of endearment in Arabic. Ali bin Abu Talib said 
of Indian breeze—A] Taibo Rihan ul Hind ( оба! обеју ма) sweet 
is the breeze that comes from Hind. , | | 


‚ Tuhafatul Mujahidin mentioned an incident regarding the con- 
version of the people of Malabar at the time of Khalifa Abu Bakr in 
which the word Hind haa been very widely used. Politically the 
conquest of Umar ibn-al-Khattab, the second Khalifah, carried the 
army of Islam to the borders of India when his conquering hordes 
reached the extremeties of Iran. Al Baladhuri says in Futuhul Buldan 
that when ‘Uthmin became Khalifah, he asked his Governor 
‘Abdullah ibn Aror ‘Ibn Quraizr’ to collect information about India. 
As such one Hakim ibn Jabala al.Abdi' was sent to India (Makraun). 
On bis return he informed Uthinin :—‘India was without sufficient 
waters; fruite were not good; and her robbers were heroes, If a 
small army be sent it will be killed, and if a large army be sent it will 
starve,” ` 


‘tooled lead essi! UF yt - dhs рај. Udo layed y Ud у бубе (сома JU 
s ‘pe bh JU S gale cl tet uhi ЈЕ. һе la ly ws 


‘Uthman found this report contrary to what he knew already. бо 
‘Uthman interrogated Abdullah if he was narrating a story and was 
only putting combining certain words together without méaning. 
But Abdullah iusisted that he was telling from his personal know- 


- 


і Lisan ul Arab—see (3951) Indu Puja—moon worship. Nauful says in his 
Sibatul Maarif (Journey of knowledge) says that Hindu Indo (Barat) (Hindu Kush) 


? Possibly Abdullah had come up to the unfertile borders of India and. his 
acquaintance was short and incomplete. у 
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ledge. This report of Abdullah put cold water on further schemes 
of pushing Islamic army to India. | 

But the official withdrawal did not prevent the individual efforts 
of the Muslim adventurers. During the timeof Al Walid ibn Abdul 
Malik, Al Најјај ibn Yusüf sent his own son-in-law Muhammad ibn. 
Qasim ath-Thaqafi to realise compensation from Dahir, King ‘of Sind, 
for 1048 of his merchandise through the hands of the alleged pirates 
(91 A. Н.). This was practically the first official invasion of India 
which established cultural contact between the two countries. Тһе 
possessions of Ibn Qasim included Daibul and Nitankot (now known 
as Sind and Hyderabad}. Later on he pushed up to the Raud ( Jy!) ) 
and Multan. Hisadvantures have been the subject matter of many 
Arabian poets. His booty included not only jewels, diamonds and 
cash but also many prisoners, both men and women As usual with 
Ше Arab conquerors, some of these prisoners were sent ќо Arabia 
and they were distributed amongst the big people of the Muslim world, 
who could afford to have them ?. Naturally some of these prisoners 
included high class Hindus too, whose infiltration into the Muslim 
countries could not be all in vain as subsequent events will show.? 
The Kitübul Aghüni relates a story that Zunaid Ibn Abdur Rahman 
al-Marri sent some white complexioned Indian war slaves to Khalid 
Ibn Abdullah al Qasri. He, on his part, distributed most of them 
amongst the people of Quraish and other Muslim chiefs ; ultimately 
only one beautiful girl was left with him and she was a precious’ 
thing. Her dress and ornaments were objects of discussion and 
appreciation amongst the contemporary people. She used to wear 
Indian saries (MÑ), two pieces garment called ‘Al Fotah (чє 4b )*. 
The Arab conquest of Sind was а short victory and within 20 years 
the Arabs bad to withdraw. But India being a better country to 
live in with better facilities of life, some of the inhabitants of the 


sandy deserts preferred to remain in India. Moreover, civil war in 

1 Aliis said to have an Indian wife too, who was known as тама. It is not 
known if this has been improvised in later period to find connection with some Sindi 
Sects who claim descent from Ali; Zainul Abdin's mother who was a daughter of an, 
Indian named Ibn Araqi. 


2 The invasion of Muhallab had no result, no cultural contact was established as a 
result of Muhallab's attempted rush into India. 
3 Paladhuri~Futubul Buldán, pp. 488-9. 

4 Kitübul Арћарі, Vol. IX, р. 79. This girl was of the Jab tribo as a contemporary 

poem by Abu Najm indicates : . 

M by BI) ls „о 1 5. nile 
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Arabia began soon after, and many of the Arabs did not like to: run 
the risk of going back and join the dangerous game of politics. These 
settlers married themselves to Indian women and a new generation 
sprang up in course of time. Along with them. some Avlias (spiri- 
tually advanced men) were also found to have settled in the important 
centres gtadually. The city of Ajmer built on the other side of the | 
Hindu religious centre of Pushkar, became an important centre of 
Muslim culture. The Khangas of Mu'nuddin Chisti has а history 
of its own. Every student of Süfi culture knows the extent of 


contribution made by. the Chistia cult to the contemporary Indian 
life and culture. zu 


The contact between Hindustan and ihe Muslim world became 
more brisk with the establishment of the centre of Khilàfat at 
Baghdad, nearer to India. It has now been proved beyond doubt 
that the Barmakids, the family of ‘Abbasid ministers, were none 
but Indians. The founder of that illustrious family of the Barmakids 
was one Paramarka ( чи ) the official head of the Buddhist’ mon- 
astery at New Behar (=i) during the time of Abu Jafar al 
Марей, one Hisham ibn ‘Amr al-Taglabi was sent. in 149 А. Н. as 
a governor of the Eastern provinces, which included Sind’. Не is 
said to have advanced northwards and invaded Kashmir and Kabul 
and secured plenty of-prisoners. These conquests resulted in accelera- 
tion of trade relations between the two countries and Ibn Khordad Bey 
says that since this time sandal, sugar and bamboos began to be 
imported from [ndia to Islamic countries. ? 

It is significant fact that even the best of the scholars of 
Aslam looked upon an expedition of Islamic army to a non-Muslim 
country ‘as a religious duty * (oks!), often they exchanged the 
pen for the sword and followed these religious wars: and the wars 
of conquest became the fruitful sources of cultural contact. Ere the 
war ended the cultural relation between the .conquering Muslims 
and the conquered non-Muslim countries started. As for example 

2 

1 It is peculiar that though Sind was no longer a part of the khilafat, yet the | 
governorate of eastern provincés of khilafat always included the name of Sind. Prof. 
Habib of Al-Azhar says that it was a matter of pride for the Arabs to include the name 


of Bind in the list of their possessions; Even sometimes governcr of Kabul was referred 
to as a governor of Sind. 


2 Ibn Khordid Bey—Al Musálik ul Mamalik, р. 62 


8 Jehad—AlQur'an, Surah ii. 190.198, iv. 74-76, viii. 65,ix 29,128, xxii 89-41, 
xlvii. 4,90, . | d 
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Rabiya ibn Subaih al-Basri, one of the early recorders of traditions 
(wom!) was in the expedition of Mahdi al-Abbàsi (159 A. H.). 
He stayed back in India and liked the country of Hindustan so much 
that he preferred to lay down his bones in the soil of Hindustan. So 
great was the number of the Islamic scholars in Sind that Dhahabi 
(+8!) in his Tadkhiratul Huffáz (History of memorisers of Hadith) 
wrote a treatise on the lives of the traditionists of Sind’, Ав 
scholars were found amongst the Muslim army, who ultimately be- 
came the teachers and preachers of Islam in the lands of conquest, 
so were found the learned men of Hind amongst the prisoners of 
war. Of these prisoners many were converted into Islam, and some 
of them and their descendants made their mark in the history of 
Islamic learning. The first generation of the converts might have 
been unwilling converts, but the subsequent generations of the con- 
verts owing to the virile nature of the Islamic traditions became quite 
orthodox and staunch Muslims, as if inspired by vengeance against 
the religion of their ancestors. Yet these converts could not shake 
off the traditions innate in their blood. Necessarily the tendencies 
of their heritage clung.to them and permeated the learning of their 
adoption. Take for instance Abu ‘Ata Sindhi, the great Arabian poet 
of Sind, who was a contemporary of both the Umayyads and Abbasids 
though admired very much for his learning and scholarship, was 
ridiculed by the Arabian scholars. He regrets in his poems that 
he being an Indian and of black* colour with a defective pronuncia- 
tion ° was the object of ridicule, though he knew that the Arabs 
admired his talents. (5 ФА y ААЙ, {әјә Kid ail об, 
"dal, poh ВЯ" gig {all afa? taU efe ui y [M 
Ibn ul Arabi of Indian birth was famous for his compilation of an 
Arabic lexicon. His father Zaid was a slave from Sind and his 
son too was a great scholar in Arabian language. It is said. that he 
dictated on во many topics and his gictations filled up во many volumes 
that they might need the services of camels and donkeys to carry 
them. His personal compositions were also varied and numerous. 


1 Kitabul Aghāni narrated his life in vol. ХИ, р. 71. 

2 The Indian tongue cannot correctly pronounce certain Arabic words like 
ђе - 8 - с - ~. jin fact the Arabs prize that language of gall da! 
language of (y., Umr ibnul Khattāb was so particular about pronunciation and if any- 
one pronouncing incorrectly $} (well) for y was whipped by him. Whether 
the story is true or not, it shows the tendency of Arab mind. 


` 


3 Не should not be confounded with the famous Spanish mystic of the same name. 
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Some of his pupils too were wellknown in Arabic literature, such as 
Thaleb (205) and Ibn i Sakit (45-1). Among his compo- 
sitions are found one about wells and their deseriptions,’ another 
about horses and their families * and а. ига one about lamentations 
(аз ) The title of the books show what a versatile genius 


was he and how encyclopaedic was his knowledge. 


(To be continued) 


1 Mazzalütul Mukhta, Vol.T, No.II. as-Sankatti, a copy of the same is in‘ the State 
Iübiary of Egypt. | 
2 Muhammad was Rasul (messenger of Allah}, his companions were Sahabdis 


companions of Sahsbis were T'abeins and the companions of Tabeins are Табе T'abeins. тоя 


HINTS ON EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUC- 
TION IN INDIA 


(Outlines of a Scheme of National Education) 


SATISCHANDRA Roy, M.A. (London) 
Formerly Director of Public Instruction, Assam 


PREFACE 55 


The aim of National Education should ђе Swaraj—Rule of the self 
by the self—i.e. Government of the self by the spiritual Self, the sove- 
reignty of the Supreme Self, Self-control and self-dependence, are based 

_ on the.harmony of Jiiana-Yoga, Karma-Yoga and Bhakti-Yoga, concerted 
development of the body, mind and spirit, a synthesis of the head and the ` 
the heart and the hands,——leading to all-round perfection, —— 
Physical, intellectual, cultural, moral and spiritual. This goal of 
education will receive its inspiration and nourishment from the fountain 
of our ancient historical traditions and institutions, from the Rhisiuklas, 
Gurukulas, the contributions of thé sages of the Vedic and Upanishadic 
age, the teachings of the. Vedanta and the Sankhya and the Yoga 
systems of philosophy, the spiritual tréasures of the Bhaktishüstras, 
the Bhagavad-Gità and the Bhagavata  Purünas. The training 
imparted in a national school, the mode of living and discipline 
enforced in its Ashramas must direct the thoughts and aspirations of 
the young learners towards (and connect their mind, heart and soul 
with), all that is true, noble, good and beautiful, pure and sublime, 
conducive to peace and love and happiness iu the ancient culture of 
India. The spiritual endeavours on thé part of the products of such 
national Schools inust ever be so regulated as to enable them to acquire 
the Divine power, the Divine vision, the Divine concentration, the 
Divine memory, the Divine status, the Divine, dynamies, to cultivate 
the Divine manners and morals, the Divine instincts and impulses, to 
attain the Divine life, the Divine body, the Divine devotion and 
steadiness, that abides for ever and leads the seekers of truth to the 
consummation, of the Divine perfection. 

The cultural and spiritual atmosphere created in the school and 
the hostel by daily worship, prayers, meditation, congregational singing 
of hymns (Sankirtan), Nama-Japa and other devotional exercises, 
readings and expositions of scriptures, lives of saints, message of the, 
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bhaktas, Dohàs, Padavalis on the part of the teachers and eleders 
residing therein, will so elevate and purify the minds and hearts of 
the learners that the spirit of heroism, nobleness, devotion to duty, 
love of neighbours, reverence for scriptures and respect for Prophets 
will be developed spontaneously in them and they will give expression 
in their thoughts, words and deeds to all that is true and good and 
beautiful. Plain living and high thinking will be their motto. With’ 
this oriental ideal and ancient spiritual culture of India one has to 
unite and harmonise the currents of thoughts of the modern age, the 
contributions of the western civilisation, so far as the scientific and 
artistic modes of living are concerned. The Scheme of Reconstruction 
of Indian Education, as outlined below, is meant to secure this end. 
Educationists and the University authorities may take a lead in 
pioneering this reform in our primary, secondary and collegiate 
education.” We shall deal with the following topics, one after another. 

(1) Educational and cultural reconstruction—viewed as a plan 
of better living for the people of India. 

(2) “Meaning of Education and the Task of the Department о! 
Publie Instruction.’ 

(3) Radical Reconstruction in Education. 

(4) Our diseases and their Remedies. 

(5) Correlation of Education with Life. 

(6) Spiritual Reconstruction through Education. 


_ I. Educational and Cultural Reconstruction viewed as d plan of 
better Living for the People of India. 


(1) Education is essentially preparation for Life, which includes 
a healthy life, a life of plenty and prosperity, free from want and 
pain, free from cares arid anxieties ‘and worries of the world, free from 
poverty, disease and ignorance, free from bondage to sensual pleasures 
to flesh, to passions and prejudices. 

(2) Hence are derived the objectives of Education, its Primary 
and Simple aims, viz. :—Health, Wealth, Wisdom, Joy and Happiness, 
Peace and Freedom, which everyone can understand—even the man 
in the street and the masses of people in rural areas. Culturally, 
morally, spiritually these aims comprehend Truth, Beauty and 
Goodness through knowledge and practice of the art of holy living. 

(8) Human life is more comprehensive than that of the plants 
‘and animals, food, drink and shelter are common, sleep and rest, and 
protection from the heat and the cold of natural environments are the 
same for men and animals. But even hunger arid thirst attain a higher 
level of satisfaction with man and become part of the rational, moral 
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and spiritual constitution of man. Body, Mind and Spirit are inter- 
connected. Hence the necéssity of Physical Training as an essential 
preliminary to moral and intellectual training. Improvement of 
health and bodily strength must be secured through provision of 
nourishing food, milk and tiffin for school children and their health—- 
Inspection and treatment of diseases through a regular School Medical 
Service. Hence also the need of a large army of Physical instructors 
for organising games and sports, and the provision of gymnasium and 
playground in Schools and Colleges and the need of encouraging 
athletics, swimming, rowing and riding among our youths. The Body 
is the Vehicle of the mind and an instrument of the spirit; it is so to 
speak the place of Heart, Conscience and Reason, and physical training 
is thus a part of the training of the moral and spiritual nature of man. 


(4) Mental development means the sharpening of intelligence and 
memory, unfolding of the powers of observation, recognition, associa- 
‘tion, co-ordination and judgment. And these can efficiently, 
comfortably and enjoyably be secured through games and playmethods, 
Recreational activities or playing ће саме in real life. А School’ 
should be a miniature home and the epitome of the world providing for 
the training of children in the domestic arts and in the business of 
marketing, growing food, producing cloth, agriculture, gardening, 
handicrafts and in the development of industry, house-building, bridge 
making, etc., through Project methods, Organising excursions to places 
of beautiful natural scenery and historical interest, pilgrimage to holy 
shrines, fighting mock battles with the village school army and holding 
inock trials by magistrates and courts of Honour for discipline,—these 
must form regular features of education in schools. Arithmetic, 
Algebra, and Geometry come in service for pracical means of learning 
and measurement, exchange of commodities, bazar accounts, shopping 
etc. d | 


(5) Social life has to be developed in educational institutions 
through collective duties and responsibilities, through training in the 
spirit of citizenship and its actual practice in daily life. Culture and 
cultivation are intimately correlated and agriculture and industry may 
be co-ordinated with aesthetic culture through concentration on the 
Art and Science of living which involve the knowledge and desire and 
taste for Beauty and Harmony and Orderliness. Education in schools 
should secure promotion of the habit of thrift and co-operation through 
the running of co-operative stores, co-operative Banks, etc. It should 
develop the virtues of charity, toleration, helping others, neighbourly 
‘treatment, and inculeate good manners, courtesy, service. of the sick 
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and suffering, kindness to animals and thereby help in creating an 
atmosphere of peace and goodwill and of international friendliness. 
It should enable our youths to be of service on the occasions of Publis 
distress such as flood, famine, earthquake, epidemic and enlist their 
sympathy and support for the Fire service, the Red Cross activities, 
training in the First Atd and other modes of moral Education. 

(6) Spiritual -education includes moral and religious culture of the 
soul, which is God’s own handiwork and the spark of the Divine fire. | 
Love is the central principle of humanity and the ultimate reality cf 
Ше universe, which 18 rooted in Joy. Love is a thing of beauty, моћ 
is the source of everlasting joy and sweetness—internal and external. 
Love is the inner spring cf beauty and goodness, of truth and joy. Tt 
is the mirror which reflects in the hüman heart the very image of the 
. Father'in Heaven; the Divine Mother, the Most Exalted Lord, who ix 
also. the Friend and’ Beloved. Love reveals to man the highest 
experience of life, the zenith of spiritual perfection, the symbol of the ` 
Holy and Pure. The educated man’s soul must reflect the Light and 
Life and Love of the Divine and the Supreme Spirit, which is the goal 
of moral development in its highest. The Gii& and the Buddhist 
Scriptures and the Bible айа the Quoran all the sayings of the sages 
‚ and saints and Bhaktas and Yogis of humanity are one in proclaiming 
the supreme worth and importance of Love. Harmony of Faiths and . 
Culture is possible because of the concord of the saints and sages, 
Prophets and Nabis on this point. Fellowship in Love and service is 
the foundation of Peace and goodwill on earth. The United Nations’ 
Security Charter, the International Peace Council, the conception of 
the League of Nations, the realisation of the World-State, all these 
rest on this rocky soil. All the races of mankind form one family. 
Humanity is united 'in service to one common God and to His 
children, who are subjects of this-one King of all the races, this one 
Deity of all the creeds. The goal of Education is Self-realisation in a 
spiritual kingdom of Heaven which secures the freedom of individual 
personality combined with social solidarity. God is the' Cementing 
Bond of spirits, and the religions on earth must be purified and divested 
of all national barriers and colour prejudices, ею. ' - 

(7) Method of Realisation of the Ideal—-Mahatma Gandhi's Scheme 
of Basic Education (Wardha) made religion or spiritual culture 
prominent in all the stages: and his utterance laid proper emphasis on 
the necessity of prayer and collective worship. This is in accord with 
the latest British method of education, as recognised in the new English 
Taw of Education, 1944. Sree’ Aurobinda Ghosh also refers to four’ 
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stages of the material, biological, mental and spiritual progress of the 
human soul and demands. that education must help in unfolding these 
stages of spiritual growth in a progressive manner and the үн 
scious must be awakened and maintained. The ‘‘ Over soul" 
Emerson, ‘‘ Param Atma’’ or the Highest Self of the Rishis As 
Yogis of the Upanishads and Indian Philosophy must be developed as 
the final consummation of our educational endeavours. -Tagore’s plan 
of Rural Reconstruction also laid equal stress on the material and the 
spiritual, on the agricultural and the cultural, placing the Sreeniketan 
and Santiniketan side by side—to secure progress in health and 
agriculture, in art and industry along with the moral and spiritual 
unfolding of the soul of man. The physical basis of life is not to be 
neglected, but aesthetic culture has álso to be promoted, and moral 
and spiritual perfection has to be attended to, securing Peace and Joy. 
Love and Fulness of Life for the human soul. Rabindranath’s 
' Gitànjali * and ‘‘ Naivedya ”-“ Swadesh and Sankalpa ", '' Remini- 
sciences of Life ” (Harly Age and Education) ‘‘ Russian Letters " and 
speeches delivered in China and Japan, in the American and British 
Universities and the continental centres of Culture also breathe the 
same spirit and point to the same goal and.further the same object. 
harping on the same string and striking the same tune. 


Scouting and Bratachari Movements encourage open air and 
outdoor activities. and develop the spirit of adventures and enterprises 
in our youth, the spirit that characterises the frontier people and the 
backwoodsmen, and this is pre-eminently suited to the modern age 
of world-wars. It is remarkable that the same spirit. was dominant 
as the key-note of education and training of youths in ancient India, 
as for example in the Vedic forest hermitages, in the pastures of 
Brindaban Krishna as the leader of his cow-herd companions, in the 
Court of AjodHya with the Raghava Princes, Rama and Lakshmana 
fighting youthful but heroic battles against the Rakshasa intruders into 
the peaceful retreats of the wise recluse (Munis), in the Puranic age 
when Dhruba and Prahlad were trained in spiritual culture, and in 
the days of the Epic Mahabharata, when Drona Acharyya trained 
the Pandava апа Kaurava Princes in the art of archery and use of 
other weapons. The lives of Jesus and Muhammed as well as of 
Buddha and Chaitanya and Nanak also teach us the sublime lesson of 
the supremacy and primacy of moral and religious education for the 
welfare of mankind. 


(8) The Secrets of Planning :—(a) How to practise non- 
Violence and non-attachment in their positive aspects of love, service, 
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charity and toleration in daily life. peace and good will towards our 
neighbours, towards men of different faiths, cultures, races and 
languages? (b) How to realise the precepts and examples of Prophets 
and Ideal men of Heroes and Representative men and translate the 
moral and religious laws and the traditions of the scriptures in family 
and social life? (с) How to apply our ideal postulates of morality, 
our principles of spiritual reconstruction in the civic life of the people, 
in the political constitution, in the economic structure, in the industrial 
frame-work, in the agricultural and commercial pursuit of the people? 
(d) What part can women and children and the youths-of the nation 
play in bringing about the re-approachment of faith and culture, of 
faith and working life? (e) What contributions can the churches, the 
mosques, the viharas and the temples, and the priests and preachers 
thereof make towards the realisation of God’s plan on earth in the 
affairs of men? (f) How to organise youth’s leagues and Boy’s clubs 
as well as Political parties in conformity with the religious and spiritual 
ideal, on the basis of absolute honesty, purity, chastity, of truth, and 
the spiritual nature and destiny of man? (g) How to unite the State . 
and the Church in one organic body so that the Divine rights of the 
people and the divine rights of Kings may coincide, and the voice of 
the people and the voice of ruling powers may equally well reflect the 
. voice and the will of God? These are problems that must be solved 
by the Planners of educational, cultural and spiritual reconstruction. 


(9) Plan of Life: Divine. God is the best planner. Organisation 
implies a method of making each and every member or unit organic to 
the whole in a social and spiritual organism—-each part depending on the 
whole, which itself is living and moving and having its being in and 
through each part. Hach member, or unit, again is but an expression 
of the whole, at once a limb, an instrument, a means of the whole, and _ 
yet each organ is an end or goal by itself. Means and ‘Ends are thus ` 
continually reciprocating as in a human body and its development, 
where there is the inter-dependence of the heart, the brains, the lungs 
and the stomach for the purposes of digestion and assimilation of food, 
excretion and reproduction, all being directed towards à common end, 
in a life of health and vitality of the organism, with joy and beauty, 
strength and perfection as the natural outcome. The plan of living’ 
also involves similarly organised efforts on the part of society for self- 
expression, for self-preservation, self-sustenance, self-creation with 
self-directed activity for power, for freedom, for joy, for love, for 
service and for spontaneous outlet of vital energy with an eye towards 
the end or goal which is the highest and an eye towards the means, the 


~ 
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steps the processes that lead towards this Sumum Bonum or the 
Highest Good of each and all: Grouping of man-power—-üceording to 
age, according to sex, according to physical, mental and moral needs 
and requirements, according 10 taste and tempardment, according to 
talents and fields of work becomes thps a necessity e.g., Recreation 
clubs for children, Leagues of Welfare for adolescents, and National 
Service Associations for adults. Hence the need of Leagues of Welfare 
for children, for women, for youths and adults, for the old and the invalid, 
for the intellectuals, warriors and traders and businessmen, for the 
artists and cultivators, for labourers and industrialists e.g., for the 
Brahmins, Kshattriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras of the Indian Society 
(vide the scheme of the League of Welfare in my book '' Training in 
Leadership and Citizenship for Young India” published by the 
University of Calcutta). | 


(10) Hence the Division of labour, of castes and classes, of Varig 
and Asram in ancient India—requires present-day  re-adjüstment 
and modification in the light of the new order of Democracy. 


The principles of this organisation or the cardinal, virtues have 
got to be practised in every school through the organisation of patrols, 
through training in leadership and obedience with the motto “I serve” 
for both the leaders and the led. The key-note of leadership is service 
and obedience—conformity to rules and orders of those in authority. 
Similarly discipline is the key-note of citizenship. 


The present class-system centred on examinations and text-books 
should be abolished and especially the huge wastage of human life and 
energy arising out of the repetition of the same books and courses of 
study in class III of the Primary Schools and in Class ПТ of the Middle 
and High schools prevented. Small groups should be formed in schools 
and colleges e.g., in every class a Captain or leader has to be placed 
over-a group of five (panchaka), six (shatka), seven (saptaks), or he 
may be an Ashtapati, i.e., а leader of eight or placed in-charge of the 
court of Nava-ratna (an assembly of nine jewels); similarly a leader of 
2 groups of five each may be called а Dasakiya, a leader of hundred 
youths (10 Dasaks) would be designated Satakiya (бааа); a leader of 
1,000 youths (ten centenaries) would become a Hazarika, a leader of 
one lakh or 100 Hazarikars would be ealled a laksha-pati and so on. 
Groups would be known as Dal (Team) Chakra (Circle), Sangha 
(Community). Mandali (Congregation) etc., according to size and 
number, and the heads of such organised groups would be known as. 
` Dalapati, Chakrapati, Sanghanetà, ог ~ Mandaladhyaksha '' etc. 


~ 


^ 
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There should be a similar division of the stages of life in every 
individual, viz :—(1) Brahmacharyya or Student's life of 25 or 80 years 
as а stage of discipline, purity, penances, hardship and auster ity; (3) 
Gürhasthya or domestic householder's life with family duties for 95 or 
90 years (say from, the age 25 to, 55); (8) Vanaprastha or retired life in 
forests up to 75 or 80 years, a life of study and social service, (4) Yati 
or Sannyása after the age of 80 years, a life of renunciation, medi tation 
and devotion to God and humanity. 

(11) Leagues of welfare should be organised in each educational 
institution as, well as in each village and parah (parish or ward) fo: 
services of different kinds, educational, medical, industrial, agricultural, 


‚ veterinary, co-operative, social welfare, rural wplift and reconstruction, 


ete., Schools aud Colleges, Madrasas and Tols—All types of educa- 
tional institutions (whether for general, agricultural, veterinary, 
forest and Engineering, Medical and Sanitary, and Technical and 
Industrial education) should be organised as Leagues of welfare with 
Scout "troops, ‘Rover crews, Sevādals (social service leagues) or 
Bratachari groups. \ 

These Leagues would aim at inculoating рой manners and morals, 
spirit of service and citizenship and discipline and loyalty among the 
youths and ‘encouraging the practice of virtues like truthfulness, 
honesty, purity, chastity, temperance, thrift, courage, forbearance, 
toleration, wisdom, justice and, fair-play, love, charity, patriotism, love 
of humanity and kindness to animals, non-violence in thought, speech 
and action. It would discourage and annihilate all forms of violence, 


cruelty, envy, malice, hatred, pride, vanity and stupidity due to 


ignorance or illusion, that vitiate the minds of youths. Illumination 
and enlightenment would be kept in forefront of the educational 
programme. 

(To be continued) 


SWITZERLAND AND ITS MINFRAL SPRINGS 
Dr. Miss INDIRA SARKAR 


Switzerland has at least 230 to 250 mineral springs, of which 
more than 23 are of world-wide fame. Firstly, some of thent owe their 
reputation to their unique situation and favourable climatic conditions 
and secondly, to the chemical composition of the spring-waters, which 
are not to be found anywhere else. The Swiss springs are as varied 
as they are numerous. Every type of minéral water can be found here, 
- beginning from the simple thermal and cold springs to those containing 
alkali, sulphur, salt, iodine, arsenic, magnesium, calcium, carbonic-acid 
and sulphide of hydrogen. Fine modern hotels, pensions and sana-'. 
toriums are built near to these springs, to enable visitors to have all 
comforts, including rest and amusement, as well as proper diet, con- 
trolled by the doctors, attached to these places. 


The Swiss mineral springs are generally known as ‘‘ SPAS”. 
‘he waters of these springs have a great healing power and can cure 
all kinds of diseases. Many sick patients get relief by- visiting such 
thermal-baths. Some people got these baths for prevention of disease 
and not only for cure. In addition to the magnificient ‘scenery and’ 
quiet restful atmosphere, in which these mineral springs are situated, 
the superb quality of the mineral waters help to restore and strengthen 
the nerves and rejuvenate the entire nervous-system. 


Alpine Spas are scattered all over Switzerland. Let us first 
enumerate those that are to be found on the eastern side of the country. 
Alvaneu Spa was already known in the 15th century. It lies half-way ' 
ketween Coire and 8%. Moritz. On account of its situation, in the 
Alvaneu Valley, it has been possible to make good and wide roads, for 
driving, as well as beautiful paths have been laid out for walks. A 
stay in this picturesque Alpine Valley offers a delightful holiday. It is 
generally visited by people suffering from chronic arthritis and muscular 
rheumatism. The same can be said of the Spa at Andeer, which has 
many valleys, hidden by the thick woods and beautiful stone-built 

villages. Disentis is a typical village of the Grison-Oberland and it 
owes its importance to the old traffic road, which crosses the Oberalp 
Pass. Many sick people visit this Spa, due to its strong radio-active 
springs, which are a good cure for diseases of the bones and the joints, 
,8—1850P— VIII. 6 
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as well as for the ‘kidneys, bladder, high blood-pressure and 
arteriosclerosis. 

Fideris possesses an aerated, alkaline, ferruginous spring, suited 
for the varied disturbances of the digestive-organs, as also for neuralgia, 
and diabetes. 16 lies in a sheltered and open area, free from dust and 
noise, and was already known in the 15th, 16th and 17th centuries. It 
is situated on the way to Davos. It provides a wonderful view over 
the mountain. terrace of Pratigau. In this Spa there are also arrange- 
ments for drinking mineral water, which is known as drinking-cures. 
Passugg also has strong alkaline and iodine springs. In all these 
mineral-baths, there are also peat-baths, electro-therapy and quartz-lamp 
treatments, in addition to the rest-cures. Another fine spring, which 
dates-back to the 9th century is Ragaz-Pfafers. It is a spring, abund- . 
ant in simple, thermal water and gushes out about 1.8 million gallons 
of mineral water per day. People come here for treatment against 
gout, rheumatism of all kinds, neuralgia, neuritis, ею. This Spa has 
about 90 private thermal baths. Here is also an institute known as 
Zander Clinic, which is furnished with all modern kinds of apparatuses. 
This impressive natural spring is visited every, year by hundreds of 
tourists. The thermal waters are so abundant, that the health-seeker 
can enjoy the rare privilegé of bathing in the spring itself, with a 
continuous flow of fresh water coming in, throughout the day and the 
night. The water which reaches a temperature of 98.6 is transmitted, 
through wooden conduits to Ragaz, over an area of two and ‘a half 
. miles, through the broad Rhéne-valley. This is а spot famous for its 
glorious scenery and fine vineyards. 56. Moritz Spa, with an altitude 
of 5825 feet, has springs, which are known for their strong aerated 
chalybeate springs, one of the best in Europe. ‘The curative power of 
these springs is greatly increased by the use of Alpine peat-baths and 
by its high altitude and fine climatic situation. About the end of the 
last century, pioneers in the sphere of science were attracted to this 
spot, on account of its intense sun-shine, and it was here that they 
discovered heliotheraphy. Soon after, their knowledge of heliotheraphy 
spread al} over the world. The Engadine was the place of its discovery. 

Having mentioned’ most of the Spas that are located on the 
eastern side of Switzerland, let us now mention some that are on the 
western side. А short journey by car brings us from the busy town of 
Zurich to Baden. This Spa, has thermal, saline, sulphur springs. The 
waters are good for muscular rheumatism and glandular troubles." On 
both sides of the Limmat river and in the river-bed itself, we find more 
than 17 springs originating from here, all of the same type and tempera- 
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ture. They were already famous and well-known in the Middle Ages. 
Now in modern times, this Spa is furnished with the latest equipment 
fot good treatment and has become a very up-to-date health-resort. The 
climate here is bracing. From the surrounding heights, one can look 
at the Jura Mountains and the Alps ranges. The other Spa, Bex-les- 
Bains lies in the Vaud Valley, surrounded by the Alps, and from here 
one can visit the different mountain passes, leading to the famous 
Simplon Pass. The view from this spot is entirely different and one 
ean feel the soufhern influence in the landscape. Bex, with its 
brine-bath,—about half an hour from Montreux, combines the advant- 
ages of a quiet valley-climate with the bracing air of the high mountains. 


In the Swiss Midlands we find Spa Brestenberg surrounded by 
magnificent parks and possessing simple, cold springs. It can easily 
be reached from the Lake of Lucerne. This spring is good for disturb- 
ances in the blood-cireulation and high blood-pressure. The visitor, will ` 
find plenty of interesting things over here. One can visit the ancient 
relics of the lake-dwellers'and'see the ancient settlements, belonging 
to the period, dating back to the Roman, the Alemanic and the Stone 
Ages. Hundreds of tiny mountain lakes nestle in the Swiss Alps—sorhe 
in the green hollow of Alpine pastures and others at the edge of a glacier. 
These lakes are known as the ‘‘ eyes of the earth ", and reflect the 
sky, the clouds and the mountain summits, with marvellous distinctness. 


In the Bernese Oberland we have the Gurnigel Spa, which resem- 

‚ bles a velvet carpet, lying in between the green hills. It is famous for 
its old sulphur and chalybeate springs. It is an ideal place for rest, 
especially due to the peaceful atmosphere of the whispering pine-forests 
that are near-by. It is noted for its drinking and bathing-cures. Per- 
fect relaxation helps to make a holiday in such a Spa quite successful. 
Another Spa, which was already known to the Romans and whose 
springs were re-discovered in 1881, are the thermal, sulphur springs of 
Lavey-les-Bains. This place, like Bex, stands on the mild southern 
slopes of the Alps, and belongs to the Canton of Vaud. Owing to the 
nearness of the Rhône river, even the hottest.days of summer are quite 
moderate and temperate, due to the steady breezes from the Rhóne-valley. 
It is visited by people suffering from heart-trouble and bad circulation 
of the blood. One of the most active cold, sulphur springs in Europe. 
lies in the Upper Simmen valley, known as Lenk. It is easily reach- 
able by train and by car. This place has the bracing climate of the 
Bernese Oberland and offers а glorious view over the Alps. Another 
calcium-sulphur-thermal spring is to be found in Leoche-les-Bains. 
The water here is excellent for chronic arthritis as well as for muscular 
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rheumatism. The hot waters have a wonderful medical effect. In this 
bath, meals are served in swimming pools. The patient must inhale 
the powerful radium-emanation, while remaining in the bath. This 
Spa. has been famous for centuries. Schinznach Spa has the strongest 
sulphide of hydrogen springs in the world. It is situated close to the 
ancestral castle of the Hapsburgs, on the wide side of the River Aare. 
The waters of the Schinznach Spa flow out from the depths of the 
traissic stratum and then enter straight into the bathing- cabins and 
vaporizating-rooms. The effect of the water is wonderful, on diseases 
‘of the skin, as well as bronchial catarrh and asthma. The spring 
gushes forth about 90,000 gallons of sulphur water every day. Appli- 
cation of sulphur-mud is also fréquently used for treatment. 

Air and sun-shine are good for health. Respiration becomes 
deeper and тоге rapid in the refined air of the mountains. No place 
is more admirably suited for resting and calming of the nerves than 
ES Swiss Spa. The visitor must enjoy a rest in a Swiss Spa. He must 
feel much better in health when he leaves such a cure- centre. These 
Swiss Spas have been organised with a view to obtaining the maximum 
of good effect’ from the extraordinary and natural curative element 
of these springs. These thermal springs have been tested and fitted 
out with, the latest developments of Applied Science. The Spa authori- 
ties, the medical staff, the management and the direction of the baths 
and the hotels, are all eager and concerned for the health of their 
guests. The good result of such a-Spa, on the health of a guest, is 
carefully studied and i supervised. The best season to visit a Spa, 
situated high"up in the mountains, is in spring or in summer time. 
There are other Spas, however, that are excellent throughout the whole 
year. 


THE EARLY SIGNS OF PSYCHIC DISORDERS 


P. N. Сноџвеу, М.А. 
y 
Recent’ researches in Continental and American countries, 
particularly in the U.S.A., have demonstrated that most of the cases of 
mental disorders have their roots in certain remediable childhood traits 
which under certain environmental conditions culminate into neurosis 
aud psychosis, Here more emphasis is laid on the pre-disposiug 
causes in early childhood than on the precipitating factors 
before the onset of the mental aberration. Dr. Thaddeus H. Ames 
in his article Prevention of Mental Disease in Childhood points 
out—'' every bit as impartant as this is the knowledge of the state 
the patient was in at the time of and just prior to, the first ontbreak 
of symptoms. After the stimulus, after the patient has been 'exposed' 
to the psychic infection, there is a period of incubation, when the 
initial abnormaley declares itself. During this preliminary period of 
incubation there are potentialities for both normal and ‘abnormal 
behaviour, so that therapeutic work may be most readily accomplished 
then.” Again '' Freud’s observation that the one who does not break 
down is the one whose love-life and the ego have been well-cared for 
forms the basis of'all technique in childhood to prevent neuroses in 
adult life. —Psycho-analysis Today, edited by Sandor Lorand. 


From the clinical observations it has been found that in the first five 
years of life we may observe the earliest manifestations of mental 
disorders if of course we have eyes to see. Prof. J. A. Hadfield in his 
book: '' Psychology and Mental Health” (page 18) remarks— 
‘in the first three or four years of life we may observe the earliest 
manifestations of hysteria, anxiety states, obsessions or sexperversions. 
If those are taken early enough they can fairly easily be rectified, so 
that perhaps in а few interviews we may prevent the development of 
a full-blown psycho-neuroses, which in later life might take two or three’ 
years to сите," 

Melanie Klein in her paper ‘Notes on some schizoid 
Mechanisms, which was read before the British Psycho-Analytical 
Society on December 4, 1946, summarily suggests—' 'in the 
first few months of life anxiety is predominantly experienced as fear 
of persecution and that this contributes to certain mechanisms and 
defences which are significant for the paranoid-schizoid position. 


= 
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Outstanding among these defences are the mechanisms of splitting 
internal and external objects, emotions and the ego. These 
mechanisms and defences are part of normal development and at the 
same time form the basis for later schizophrenic ilhtess. I described 
the processes underlying identification by projection as a combination 
of splitting off parts of the self and projecting them on to another 
person, and some of the effects this identification has.on normal and 
schizoid object-relations. The onset of the depressive position is the 
juncture at which by regression schizoid mechanisms may be reinforced. 
I also suggested a close connection between the manic-depressive and 
schizoid disorders, based on the interaction between the infantile: 
paranoid-schizoid and depressive positions." М. Klein & Others— 
Developments in Psycho-Analysis (page 917). | 

In fact, my work as psychiatric social worker attached to 
different clinics has confirmed this. In studying the infantile 
background of the patients arriving for treatment at the clinies I have 
been struck by the peculiarities of their childhood behaviours as 
‘distinguished from those of their Western counterparts described in 
books written mostly by Western authors. And this is only natural, 
· because the traits of characters of children of our country are 
for obvious reasons of tradition, customs, religious beliefs, ete., and are 
bound to be different from those of other countries, and as such, the 
results of investigations carried out in other countries available in books 
and periodieals cannot have any concrete applications in our country. 

From our retrospective study of childhood sympotms of mental 
aberrations of several mentally-ill patients we are citing here only five 
typical cases for our purpose.. In course of investigation it was found 
that those patients were showing some form of abnormal traits of 
behaviour from their early infancy though unnoticed by members of 
thier families. 

CasE 1. Hindu male, aged 25 years, unmarried. Diagnosis: - 
Schizophrenia. Present symptoms: Insomnia, Mutism, Negativism,' 
etc. Heredity: Grand-mother is insane. Socio-economic status is 
low. | | | 

Childhood Traits: From early infancy he was very emotional, 
wayward and anxious for nothing. Up to Class X of H. E. School 
he stood first and gradually his intellectual deterioration took place. 
He passed the Matriculation Examination and he was placed in the 
3rd Division. He discontinued his studies for two years and then he 
got himself admitted in the Ist-year Т.А. Class. He could not pass 
the Annual Examination; and thereafter he developed mental 
symptoms as stated. "а 
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Case 2. Hindu female, aged 20 years, unmarried. Diagnosis: 
Schizophrenia. Present symptoms: Refusal of Food, Insomnia, 
Auditory and visual Hallucinations, eating of .Faeces, etc. Heredity : 
Mother is Insane, one elder brother is Insane. 

Childhood traits: She was afraid of darkness. She was emo- 
tionally, Unbalanced. She had  Long-standing  Bed-wetting and 
Thumbsucking habits. She was very jealous and anxious from early 
infancy. Her mensturation was not regular. She was very intelli- 
gent but gradually mental degeneration took place, and symptoms 
developed at the. age. of 18 years. | 

Case 3. Hindu Male, aged 50 years, married. Diagnosis: 
Maniac-depressive Psychosis. Present symptoms: Mania and depres- 
sion come successively, t.e., in cyclic order. He develops jealousy and 
megalomanic ideas during maniac stage. His intelligence is intact. 


Heredity: His father was melancholic. His socio-economic position” 
is good.” 


е 


Childhood traits: Не was an Aggressive and Anxious type of a 
child. He was intelligent. His educational career was good. He 
had Long-standing masturbatory and Homosexual habits. Не had 
strong jealousy and Megalomanic ideas. 

Case 4. Muslim male, aged 26 years. Diagnosis: Paranoia. 
Present symptoms :Excessive religious tendencies; he considers him- 
self to be a demi-god. His intelligence is intact; his father is his 
enemy and he wants to kill him, etc. Heredity: His father is 
eccentric and extremely religious; his mother is extremely religious 
and has got washing mania.  — 

Childhood traits: From his boyhood he was Arrogant. He had 
Long-standing Masturbatory habit. Не had  Long-standing Bed 
wetting -habit. His behaviour was ego-centric. He was very intelli- 
‘gent but wayward. 3 

Case 5. Hindu Female, aged 30 years, married. Diagnosis: 
Hysteria. "Present symptoms: Occasional fits due to apparent 
emotional disturbance. Periodic vomiting, looseness of bowels 
lasting for a few days, many physicians were. consulted but no 
remedy was found. Heredity: Her maternal grand-mother was 
insane. 

Childhood traits: She was the only child of her parents. She 
lost her mother at the age of three years and her mother’s place was 
occupied by her loving father. She did never part with her father’s 
company. She was extremely emotional but of loving nature. She 
was fond of: occult stories and was very afraid of, spiders and insects. 
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Sometimes, she.in her emotional states сане to commit suicide 
but she was prevented. 


In ойг country сазёз of mental disorders are rapidly increasing 
with devastating consequences to many families—this is clear to any- 
body without the help of statistics, anybody having the most elemen- 
tary sense of social well-being cannot afford to look to this intensi- 
fying phenomenon with’ unconcern. Science with all its resources 
and humanitarian spirit must come forward to find out ways- and 
means to combat effectively the social malady which is increasingly 
assuming menacing proportions. s 

The need of thorough and systematic researches on childhood 
traits of mental disorders in the context of Indian situation cannot, 
under the’ circumstances, be overemphasised. 
| If these traits can be pinned down and the environment in’ 
which they develop into mental abnormalities ascertained, great 
possibility of preventing largely the growth of mental disorders can 
be ‘created through the elimination of those ‘traits and rectification of 
those environments by suitable methods. Prof. Hadfield holds 
that ‘‘ Such investigation into the predisposing causes in early child- 
hood is of the greatest value and not only for treatment. For it 
provides us with a complete picture of all the more important factors 
which produce a neurosis, and explains as nothing else can the present- ‘ 
day morbid attitudes of the patient. Not only so, but by throwing 
light upon the early causes of neuroses and behaviour disorders, it 
provides us with a clue as to their prevention, and thereby points the 
way to mental health.'" Page 19. | 

It is found that emotional disorders of childhood culminate into 
various forms of personality disorders in adult life. The environment 
of children should be controlled in such a way that all the personality 
traits can grow harmoniously; and the balanced growth of traits 
Jeads to the development of integrated personality which prevents any 
form of psychic: disorder in adult life. Margaret W. Gerard in his 
article Emotional Disorders of Childhood concludes by saying 
that “а word on prevention should not be omitted. The more we 
know of the emotional-experiences during development which initiate 
psychic disorders and of those which maintain the pathology, once it 
is started, the wiser we can be in promoting healthy development 
and avoiding’ personality distortion.” Obviously, healthy, loving 
parents are essential in our society, in which the child is reared in the 
family unit. Therefore, anything which promotes adult mental health 


is а cornerstone in the building of child’s mental health, be it adult 
/ 
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education, adequate facilities for work and play, economic security, 
or psycho-therapy.”’ | 


“Equally important is knowledge of the child's needs, which 
ihe loving parents, the teacher and the physician can use to avoid 
the traumata of sudden pleasure deprivation, painful separation, 
demand of performance beyond his capacity, physical pain without 
protective sympathy, and the like. The more wisely the child is fed, 
is trained, is guided and taught, the greater his facilities are for learning 
social skills to expend his energy; the fewer catastrophic experiences 
he is exposed to the more likely he is to grow into a. sturdy, 
happy, creative, person. It is obvious, however, that one cannot offer 
any child ideal conditions, and, im spite of good preventive measures, 
problems may develop. If they do, prevention then of future diffi- 
culties is possible if early diagnosis is made and treatment is provided, 
before the patterns are so fixed {һай the crippling is only partially 
reversible." Dynamic Psychiatry, Edited by Franz Alexander, and 
Helen Ross (page 205). | у 

In many Western countries works on these lines have been 
seriously undertaken and encouraging progress has been recorded. In 
our country also the supreme importance of these works has been 
widely recognised by unofficial organisations and persons associated 
with psycho-therapeutic activities. 


We conclude this paper by saying that if ‘a thorough retrospec- 
tive study of childhood traits of sufficiently large number of mentally 
abnormal adults are made along with a control-group, and if a sincere 
follow-up ‘study of behaviour disorders of equally large number of 
difficult children are made, it is possible to pin down or channelize 
particular traits which generally give rise to mental disorders and 
thus to prevent largely the development of mental aberrations in our 
country by eliminating or sublimating those traits by suitable methods. 


Further, I like to mention that I am always indebted to 
Dr. Nagendranath De, M.B., D.T.M. (Cal.), M.R.C-P. (Еат.), D.P.M. 


(Lond.) for his ungrudging help and active guidance. 
1 
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Round the World 


Adult Education in the United States 


ЈА democracy without faith in education can hardly survive. More 


than three quarters of a century ago when the second Reform Bill was 
passed by the British Parliament and franchise was considerably extended, 
a British statesman issued the warning that it was time '' to educate our ` 
masters." Не was fully convinced that if the people were to exercise the 
ultimate power in the governance of the country, it was necessary that 
they should have sufficient education. Unless the people were given 
necessary schooling and learnt how to discriminate between one opinion 
and another, it would not be possible for them either to elect the right 
man to the legislature or to exercise necessary judgment when important 
questions of public policy would be referred to the voters. 

” The American people have been great believers in education. In fact 
they have a hunger for it, which is almost unique. Education up to a 
‘stage is compulsory in the United States. But many people are not 
satisfied with the education which they have to acquire compulsorily under 
the laws of the countty. Many of them indeed go up for higher education 
as whole-time students of recognised secondary schools and colleges. 
Two million students, are actually enrolled on a full time basis in institu- 
tions of higher learning, But many millions more continue their educa- 
tion otherwise. 

Adult education movement was started in the United States in the 
last century and hundred years ago an English traveller was amazed at 
the sight of grown up men and women crowding into class rooms after 
their day’s work, To them study was the best way of enjoying leisure. 
Та 1874 was started what was called the Chautauqua Movement. It was 
„started in the Chautauqua county in New York State and the movement 
was named after the county. Originally intended to be a Protestant 
rellgious camp, it soon developed into a net-work of summer schools for | 
adults throughout the country. 

The United States is par excellence a country of immigrants and from 
1880 onwards 25 million Europeans mostly of the working class immigrated 
to the United States during the period of 80 years. Most of these people 
wére illiterate. Both by way of Americanising them and by way of 
making them more efficient as factory and firm hands, opportunities were 
opened out to them for elementary education. Both private and Govern- 
ment agencies’ started evening classes in which the adults among them- 
might geb some education free. To this day the United States Govern- 
ment continues to run such classes for new immigrants. 
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The American Labour Unions do not also get engaged only in agitation 


against the employers. They have also made themselves effective agencies 


for dissemination of education among their members.” This education is 
conducted according to a programme. Nor is it provided only on a 
vocational level. The Unions see to it that a good amount of liberal 


. education is also imparted to the workers. In fact both the American 


Labour Organisations namely the,American Federation of Labour and the 
Congress of Industrial Organisations have assumed responsibility for 
providing facilities for further education to the workers. Both believe 
that this education should be intended as much to make workers more 
efficient as to make them better citizens of the country. To this end 
emphasis is put both on vocational and on liberal education, The United 
States Department of Agriculture is another agency for adult education. 
It is also doing its best to enrich the cultural life of people in rural areas. 


Tt has been estimated that merely 28 million adults are receiving 


` today in the United States some kind of further education. A democracy 


z 


with such faith in and opportunities for education can only grow from 
more io more, 


Communist China and United Nations 


In a recent statement the Prime Minister has emphasised the necessity 
and appropriateness of Communist China being admitted to the United 
Nations. He thinks that such admission will ease the international 
situation and help in dispersing the war clouds. The chances, however, 
of the substitution of Communist China for Nationalist China in the United 
Nations are not very bright at, the present time. The United States 
Government has declared itself unequivocally opposed to the move. 10 
has practically threatened that, so far as the Security Council is concerned, 
it will veto any proposal to introduce Communist China into that body. 
As regards the General Assembly also, it has persuaded the British Govern- 
ment not to support at present any move for admitting the Peiping 
Government there. It should be remembered in this connection that the 
British Government recognised Communist China and has maintained. 


_ ever since a legation at Peiping. Itis true that the Korean War made it 


impossible for normai diplomatic relations to be maintained between ^ 


London and Peiping and this legation was consequently for some years 
in a state of suspended animation. Only recently it was restored: to 
normal activity.. Some time ago there were otber indications also of 


' Britain’s desirmg the substitution of Communist China for Nationalist 


China in the United Nations. 


But as a result of talks which the British Prine Minister and Foreign 
Secretary had recently with the President and Secretary of State of 
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the United States, the British Government has tö some extent modified 
its stand. Sir Winston Churchill observed in the House of Commons 
that he did not regard it as very urgent now that Communist China should 
be admitted to the United Nations. Such admission was desirable no 
doubt in the long run but there need not be any hurry about it. This 


indicates that if any proposal is now. made in the General Assembly for · 
introducing Communist China there, it would: not have the support of | 


Britain and of those other powers which see eye (o eye with her. 


A few days later, in initiating a debate on foreign affairs, Mr. С. В. 
Attlee, the leader of'the oppcsition pointed out in the House of Commons 
that it should be brought home without delay to the Government of the 
United States that the British people were convinced of the permanence of 
the new regime in China and therefore of the necessity of its being represen- 
ted in the United Nations. As regards Formosa he was of the opinion that 


its Nationalist Government should be broken up and those of the Chinese · 


people there’ who are yet young should go back to China and make them- 
selves useful citizens of the People’s Republic. He further observed 
that it was an unwise policy to contemplate that defence of Asian terri- 
tories against Communist attacks should be organised without the co- 
operation of Asian states. Evidently these observations of Mr. Attlee 
gave umbrage to the Prime Minister who had only recently been obliged 
to make important concessions to American opinion, particularly in respect 
of Communist China’s. representation on the Security Council and the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. He replied that Mr. Attlee’s 
observations were ‘really something like a hymn of hate against the U.S.A. 
Actually, «f course, ib was nothing of the kind. What the leader: of the 
opposition had in. mind was the basie differences in regard {о Asian affairs 
between Britain and America and he wanted that it. should be impressed 


k 


upon the American Government that Britain’s point of view was different . 


from America’s. 


The leader of the Labour Party has really done a service by a 
straightforward expression of his views. Ме only wish that he spoke in 
this unambiguous manner befcre Churchill and Eden went to Washington. 


In that contingency Churchill might possibly have been less in a mood * 


of surrender to the views cf Ei-enhower's Government. We do not know 
again at the time of writing what fundamentais have been settled at 


Paris between the French Premier, the American Secretary of State and | 
British Foreign Secretary regarding Indo-China. If Attlee’s speech came - 


- earlier, it might have possibly modified the decisions which are reported 
to bave been arrived at in their hurried meeting at Paris and which will not 
be published till the Geneva Conference finally comes to a decision one 
way or the other. | 
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Abolition of Rationing 


With effect from the 10th July, 1954, rationing was finally abolished 
in India. It is common knowledge that rationing is identified with scarcity 
and is introduced so that the limited quantity which is available may be 
evenly distributed among all according to their needs. Consequently, with 
the final abolition of rationing in respect of certain important items of food 
we may say that we have definitely turned the corner and rolled back the 
pericd of scarcity particularly of food stuffs. During the first World War 
the British Government in England was compelled to introduce rationing in 
respect of all essential articles. But in India № was not thought necessary 
then to accept this principle of distribution. In consequence, the prices of 
many essential commodities which were in short supply went up here 
beyond reasonable limits. But all the same as the war was being fought 
many thousand miles away, no real tragedy was enacted. In fact, during 
the War of 1914-18 rationing was an unusual adventure even in Britain. 
It was resorted to rather late even in that country. 5 

Та 1989 when the second World War broke out the British Govern- 
ment in England drew upon its experiences of the first World War and 
immediately resorted to rationing as a precautionary measure. Bub for 
more than two years to come India was not in the theatre of operations and 
consequently the Government here did not even think of introducing 
rationing in any form. Мог was there a necessity for it then. In Decem- 
ber, 1941, however, the war in the Far Hast was begun by Japanese attacks 
upon Pearl Harbour. India consequently came within the war zone. In 
view of this both in respect of wearing apparel and in respect of staple 
items of food rationing should have been introduced without delay. But 
the British authorities, both Central and Provincial, merely looked on 
while prices of essential commodities began rapidly to shoot up before the 
close of the year 1942. The argument in favour ‘of this indifference was 
that the British machinery of administration was better and т те efficiently 
organised and British people were more disciplined and consequently the 
rationing system might be worked smoothly in Britain. But in India as 
buth the Government and people were less organised and less disciplined, it 
might not be easy to put rationing schemes into smooth operation. Ration- 
ing had again tc be accompanied with Government procurement of commo- 
dities and building up of a sufficient stock. Ali these problems appalled 
the governmental authorities and no systematic and comprehensive scheme 
of rationing could be introduced and operated in time. бо we find “that 
except tinkering with the menacing food problem the Government failed 
at the crucial time to do anything. The result was the outbreak of a 

. widespread famine in Bengal, the like of which was hardly seen even in this 
| proverbially famine-stricken country. It has been estimated that three 


and a half million people were carried away by this scourge which might 


w. - 
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have been easily avoided if the Government savant time by the forelock and 
arranged for rationing in time. 


It was this famine and the tragedy enacted by it which ultimately ~ 


drove the Government to rationing measures. We cannot say that the 
rationing system worked as smoothly and s efficiently as people might 
expect. But all the same it did not work on the whole very badly either. 
It at least saved people from the effects of scarcity. 15 is true that ration- 
ing is always irksome. То fill in the forms, to run from pillar to post for a 
ration card and then to ђе tied down to a particular shop for weekly sup- 
ples are rather unpleasant. But this little unpleasantness male it 
imposible for famine to recur and people to die aga/n in the streets of big 
cities. But now that rationing has been abolished, we heave a sigh of relief 
not only because we shall not be required again to fill in the forms and 
get bound hand and foot to a particular shop but also because it ind'- 
cates the expiration of a long period of scarcity and the reappearance of an 
era of plenty. | 


Britain and Egypt 


Negotiations have started again at Cairo between the Egyptian Govern-. 
ment and the representatives of the British Government regarding the 


‘evacuation of the Canal zone and the revision of the treaty of 1986. Last 


year these negotiations ended in smoke. „Мо meeting ground between the 
two parties could be discovered. There were many in Britain who evea 
thought that the Military Government of Neguib would not last long and a 
more tractable government might be constituted in the near future and the 
British Government should hold up negotiations till then. Neguib’s 
Government was overturned indeed but that did not end the military 
regime. Могай 16 make the Egyptian Government more tractable in 
respect of the British occupation of the Canal zone. 

The group of ultras in the Conservative Party, which had at one time 


- been led by Churchill himself, has never been reconciled to the loss of 


prestige which Britain has sustained by the achievement of independence 
by India and Pakistan. This group had stimulated and fed the com- 
munalism of the Muslim League and inspired the partition of India and 
the establishment of Pakistan. It had looked forward to fishing in troubled 
waters to be created by mutual suspicions and recriminations between the 
two newly created independent states in the Indian sub-continent. But 
it has been baulked of the fulfilment of this unholy desire partly by the 
steady pursuit of a peaceful policy by the Government of India and partly 
by the appearance on the scene of the United States of America. Not 
Britain but-the U.S.A, is now the boss ab Karachi. But defeated on the 
indian front, this group of diehards was determined to fight to the last. 
ditch any surrender of authority in any other part of the world. In Iran 


i 
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this diehardism has not availed much. Musadic has indeed fallen but it 
seems out of the question that Britain will ever again get back its former ` 
dominating role in Iran. The centre of gravity has shifted from the 
Thames to the Potomac. Nor is Ше ‘азб ditch fight” likely to avail in 
respect of the Canal zone in Egypt. The diehards, fifty in number, have 
indeed given a warning $0 Churchill against any project of surrender. But 
Churcbill has refused to persist in what he has recently come to regard as 
wrong. | 

The fact is that in course of his conversations with the American Presi- 
dent and Secretary of State ab Washington, he was requested to reconsider 
without delay British position in respèct of the occupation of the Canal 
zone. То bring the middle-eastern countries into military alliance with the 
U.S.A. on the same terms and. conditions as Turkey and Pakistan was 
essential in American opinion in the interest of. organising defence against 
the Soviet. Union and the Communist world. But Egypt would not talk of 
such an alliance solong as the Canal zone was under British military 
occupation. Та the absence of Egypt, the other Arab countries algo would 
feel diffident to come into line with U.S. poliey. Бо Churehill was told 
that he must take definite steps within as short a tinie as possible for the 
withdrawal of armed forces from the zone. "The military installations 
would remain and for their upkeep civilian British experts and technicians 
would be posted there. But military personnel is to be withdrawn, It was 
brought home to Churchill thut in the era of Hydrozen bombs such military 
posting on which Britain has so far insisted for maintaining her interests 
in the Middle East was rather meaningless. So if be surrendered the 
Canal zone to Egypt on the condition of re-entry when need would arise, 
Britain would not really lose anything. But the ‘тев world” would gain 
a good deal by the facilitation of Egypt's accession to the Middle East 
Defence Organisation. So from another post also Britain will have to with- 
draw. Churchill after all became the Queen's Prime Minister to preside 
over the dissolution of the British Empire. 


^ 


Reviews and 2totices5 of Books 


Peasant Revolution in Bengal—By Jogeshchandra Bagal. Bharati 
Library, рр. 50. Price Re 1-1. | 


This is a collection of twelve letters contributed by the late Sisirkumar 
Ghose to the Hindu Patriot in 1860 on the agitation against indigo planta- 
tion. The author of the letters who a few years later founded the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika and became one of the noted publicists in Caleutta was then 
in his teens. But already he was taking an intelligent interest in the public 
affairs of his district, Jessore. He had.already given himself a good Eng- 
lish education and had acquired the art of expressing facts and ideas in 
clear, simple, and straightforward languige—a quality which made the 
editorial observations of the Amrita Bazar Patrika so popular later. 

Inigo. planting was a business in which Europeans were engaged. 
‘They had their factories in different districts of Bengal. and Bihar. In 
Bengal indigo plantation was mainly confined to such districts as Jessore, 
Nadia, Pabna, Rajshali and Rangpore. In those localities of these 
districts where an indigo factory existed, its owners were the rulers. The 
administrative and judicial officers of the British : Raj -dined and danced in 


their houses and seldom hesitated to act up to their wishes and look to. 


their interests. Not unoften again the planters themselves were appointed 
Honorary Magistrates and given an opportunity to regularise their tm iny 
irregular actions. у 
Indigo planting had already ceaséd to be profitable if indigo was to be 
grown by free labour. .If the peasants were to grow it on their own 
account they would do it only if they could sell it to the. planters at a price 
which would cover their cost of production. But ће planters would not 
certa'nly purchase at that price which would drive them out of business. 
So they started terrorising the peasants and compelling them to grow 
indigo and séll it to the planters af a nominal price. The suffering thus 
inflicted upon the poor peasants can very well be imagined. They were 
virtually reduced to the status of serfs. | 
‚ After 1858 Bengal, which had been administered so far by the Senior 
Member of the Govdrnor-General’s Council, as Deputy Governor, was 
placed under a Lieutenant-Governor. ‘The first British Civilian to occupy 
this’ office was Sir Frederick Halliday. He wasa notorious friend of the 
planters and during his regime as the head of the province the tyranny of 
these indigo rulers increased by leaps and bounds. But the peasants, when 
reduced to a position of helplessness, became increasingly desperate and at 
first sporadically and then more organisedly they decided rather to face the 
wrath of the planters and their official coadjutors than to cultivate indigo 
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except on their own- terms. Meanwhile Sir Frederick Halliday was 
succeeded in the Lieutenant-Governorship by Sir John Peter Grant who 
wanted to do greater justice to the peasants. When he received reports 
that the planters were using violence against the peasants on the ground 
of their refusing to cultivate indigo, he issued a proclamation which had 
to be read out to peasants by local officers. It was [о the effect that indigo 
cultivation was not compulsory but only optional. But as without the 
co-operation of the local officers no Government policy could be properly 
implemented, the liberal attitude taken up by Sir John Peter Grant was 
considerably neutralised by the planters and these officers working in 
unision. J , 

But this conspiracy of indigo-planters and British administrative and 
judicial officers was ultimately foiled by a weekly jouraal published from 
Calcutta. Its editor was а poor but exceedingly public-spirited man— 
Hurishehunder Mukherjee. His resources were small but spirit indefati- 

gable. He opened a column in his newspaper in which the grievances of- 
the peasants against the planters were to be ventilated. It was in these 
eslumns that most of the letters written by Stisirkumar Ghose and incor- 
porated in this volume under review were first published. They certainly 
helped in strengthening the hands of the provincial Government and in 
demoralising the planters and the local officers. 

Mr. Bagal has done well by unearthing these letters and publishing 


them in an accessible form. 
N. C. Roy. 


А Text-Book of Economic Theory—By Alfred W. Stonier and Douglas 
C. Hague. Longmans Green, London, 1953; Price 25s. 


In recent years some sort of rationalisation is going on in the prepara- 
tion of text-books on economics in order to pub in simple and lucid terms 
the latest developments straightway. Our students are well familiar with 
the excellent efforts in the line by, to name only two authors at random, 
Samuelson and Bain. The present work under review is the product of a 
similar endeavour by Stonier and Hague. It aims ab exposifion and not 
criticism, and ‘‘provides a general introduction to economic theory." The 
authors amply succeed in their announced aim. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part І deals with price theory, 
and shows how the prices of goods and services as well as of factors of 
production are determined in perfect and imperfect market conditions, 
The authors assume full employment of resources and follow the orthodox 
Marshallian partial equilibrium analysis. Readers will find, first, a splendid 
exposition of the theory of consumer’s equilibrium, starting with simple 
demand-supply analysis and ending up with a marvellous elucidation of 
the indifference technique. The authors then proceep on the task of 


showing how individual firms reach equilibrium in various market condi- 
10—1850P—VIII. у 
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tions on the more rational assumption of profib maximisation, А lavish use 
and nice interpretation of cost and revenue curves are made, and the whole 
analysis becomes almost self-expository . | 

In the discussion of the pricing of the productive factors the 
authors, instead of rehearsing pet, well-known theories, endeavour to show 
how “the key to the pricing of factors of production lies in marginal 
productivity.’’ For that а digression on the ‘Laws of Returns” is made 
in Chapter X in order to discuss the technical production conditions under- 
lying the shape of cost curves and determining the returns io factors of 
production in various circumstances. Naturally а chapter is also devoted 
to the explanation of the concept of marginal productivity, This is 
followed up by individual treatments of pricing of the services of labour, 
land, capital and ` entrepreneurship, showing how their prices -depend on 
their marginal productivity. The authors do not fail to highlight the 
much-involved ‘‘adding-up problem” here, and a short discussion precedes 
a mathematical note on it. 

Jf any comment is necessary at this point, is may be observed that, 
though the book is meant for beginners, so far as Part 1 is concerned, а 
mildly critical vein of analysis would have passed the test of what the 
traffic will bear, and therefore, been welcome. . 

Part II gives a short expository summary of Keynes’ General Theory, 
unhke the Key-book summary given by Dudley Dillard. Here falso the 
authors have ably done their job, and have acted discreetly in trying to | 
focuss attention on the essentials at once, This is whatis necessary here 
for beginners. 

On the whole, this book has‘a uniqueness allits own. So far as the, 
method of analysis is concerned, it is easily brilliant. The arguments; 
proceed step by step, and are delightfully lucid. Diagrams, of which there: 
are more than two hundred in number, have been very liberally and ably- 
used, and this doubtless constitutes an attractive feature of the book; 
Time and again the authors have taken the help of simplified models to. 
thrash out their points, and this is legitimately expected to provide an 
object lesson, for students in the building and handling of hypothetical 
economic models. 

А word on the scope of the book. The authors have purposely left 
out the discussion of the special problems of public finance, international 
trade and welfare economics. But it seems that a few pages, devoted at 
least to the first two items, would have enhanced the usefulness of the 
book. But І must hasten to add that this exclusion does in no way detract 
from the otherwise sterling worth of this admirable work. 

Truly, then, here is an,extremely well-written text-book, and the 
authors fully deserve ію be complimented on their fine effort. 


Swapes DATTAGUPTA. 
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THE БАТЕ Dr. J. C. SINHA 


Born: 1893 Died: 1954 


Ourselres 


Lars Dr. J. C. SINHA 


Sometime ago was announced the death by accident of 
Dr. J. C. Sinka, M.A., Ph.D. This removed from the academic world 
a distinguished teacher and a reputed economist. 

Born in 1898, he passed the Entrance Examination of the 
Calcutta University in 1909 with a high place among the successful 
candidates. . This launched him on a uniformly brilliant academic 
career. Tn the B.A. Honours Examination in Economics in 1918, 
he came out first in the First Class and received the Eshan scholarship 
as well as N. N. Ghosh Gold Medal. Two years later he passed 
the M.A. Examination in -his subject, again standing first in Е 
First Class. After that he combined teaching with research in the 
field of Economics. From 1915 to 1993 he was on the staff of the 
Department of Economies of the Calcutta University. In the latter 
year, however, he migrated to Dacca to become Reader and Head 
of the Department of Economics of that University and worked in 
this capacity till 1982. Не then returned to Calcutta to take up 
the position of Senior Professor of Economics in the Presidency 
College and continued in this capacity till 1950. During this long 
period he once officiated as Principal of his College. On return to 
Calcutta, he also became again associated with the Post-Graduate 
Department of Economics at the University. After retirement from 
the Presidency College in 1950, ће served the Maharaja Manindra 
Chandra College for about two years as its Principal. But ill health 
compelled him to resign from that position as well and latterly he was 
living a retired life. 

We have already referred above to the earnest interest he took 
in the field of Economic research. He was awarded Premchand Roy- 
chand Scholarship by the Calcutta University in 1920 and the Mowat 
Gold Medal in 1928. Finally on the strength of his dissertation on 
“The Economie Annals of Bengal '' (published by Macmillan & Co.) 
he was admitted to the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy by the Uni- 
versity. His other book which was a collection of lectures delivered 
at the University of Delhi in 1985 was entitled '' Indian Currency 
Problems During the Last Decade.” 

Besides these two publications he had contributed papers to many . 
journals and submitted memoranda io Commissions and Committees 
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on different subjects. These books and papers brought him consi- 
derable reputation and prestige as a scholar in Economics. It was 
in the nature of things, therefore, that he should be invited to serve 
on some of the important Committees set up by the Government for 
' enquiring into different economic problems of the country. He became | 
in 1929 а member of the Bengal Provincial Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittee which was presided over by the late Mr. К. C. De, І.С.8. 
In 1933 he became a member of the Bengal Jute Enquiry Committee 
and in 1935 he was an ex-officio member of the Bengal Board of 
Economie Enquiry. Finally in 1948 the Indian Economic Associa- 
tion, of which he was such a valued member, invited him to become 
its President at the Annual Conference at Hyderabad. 
We bave given above in some details the career of Dr. J. С. Sinha 
as a teacher and researcher in the domain of Economics. In addition 
—— {5 achievments as a scholar what made him so popular a figure 
in the academic world was his honesty of purpose and affable manners. 
Tt will take long to fill the void which has been created by his death. | 


* * * ў 
BIRTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE LATE DR. SYAMA PRASAD MOOKERJEE 


On the 6th July last was celebrated in the Darbhanga Hall the 
fifty-third birth anniversary of the late Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee. 
"The ceremony began with the singing of the Bande Mataram song and 
some appropriate Vedió hymns Тһе Vice-Chancellor then garlanded 
the photograph of Dr. Mookerjee and addressed the large audience 
assembled in the Hall on some aspects of his life and activity. 
Dr. Моокегјее had in ample measure the different qualities of head 
and beart, which according to our traditions make а man great. His 
was a life dedicated absolutely to the service of the country and to 
the causes he held dear, He subordinated ail his personal interest 
to the wider interests ће tried so much to subserve. For many years, 
it was well known, he was not keeping good health. But he over- 
looked completely the injunctions of his medical advisers and the 
needs of personal well-being in order that he might devote all his 
time. and energy to the service of the people. This continuous dis- 
charge of self-imposed responsibilities as a national leader, inspite of 
the decline in health, showed the man he was and the patriotism 
that inspired him. We pity ourselves that a life, so precious and во 
dedicated to public causes, was cut short so early and prematurely. 


* * * * 
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Dats Алт KUMAR SEN 


Early in July occurred the death of Mr. Ajit Kumar Sen of the 
Department of Political Science. He bad served for many years 
in the University of Dacca. But though his association with this 
University as a teacher was short, he endeared himself as much to 
his students as to his colleagues and became an asset to the Depart- 
ment. His death which came so *suddenly and so unexpectedly has 
left us very much poorer. We offer our condolences to the bereaved 
family. " 


~ 





- Sotifications 
_ №, F. 88/IT0/53-R. . 
UNION, PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
| 5 Poat Вох No. 186, 
Dholpur House, New Delhi, the 17th April, 1954. 
The Union Public Service Commission bave debarred Shri E. B. Vasudeva Rao from 


applying for all examinations and selections to he conducted by them in future. The 
particulars of the candidate are given below :— 


(1) Name of the candidate, .. Е, В, Vasudeva Rao. А | 
(2) Present Address ' .. Block Мо. 9, Мећђћоора! Manzil, Jambagh, 
Hyderabad (Di.) 
'(8) Office Address .. Upper Division Clerk C/o Inspecting Assistant 
— i Commissioner of Income tax Abid Road, Hy- 
d derabad (Dn.) 


(4) Recruitment for which.he was Income-tax Officers, Class ТТ, Grade ITI. 
а candidate. ' ‚2 
(5) Place of birth .. Madras City. 


(6) Date of birth .. 15th July 1925. 

(T) Father’s name and address ... Shri E. В. Subba Rao В. A., ВА, 45, Nallathambi 
Mudali Street, Triplicane, Madras—5. (Re- 
tired Commercial Tax Officer), 

(8) Reasons for debarring .. Altering the entry regarding date of ‘birth in the 
original 8.8.1.0. certificate and claiming a 

- 4 false date of birth 
(9) Remarks ... ree *. Debarred permanently ‘from applying for all future 
. examinations and selections conducted by the 
Commission, 
9. His candidature for the recruitment of Income-tax Officers Class ТТ, Grade TIT has 


also been cancelled. 
- DR. (MRS. ) В. CHATTERJEE 
Deputy Secretary, 


No. Е. 84/ТТО/58-Ң. 


The Union Public Service Commission have debarred Shri G. С. Venkanna from apply- 
ing for all examinations and selections to be conducted by them in future, The particulars 
of the candidate are given below :— 


1. Name of the candidate at Grandhi China Venkanna. 
2. Present Address... .. Lecturer in Commerce, Maharajah’s College, 
Vizianagram City. ' 
8. Recruitment for which he was Income-tax Officers, Class II, Grade 131. 
a candidate. 
54. Place of birth aes -. Vizianagram City. 
5. Date of birth ЕЕ S. 15th July, 1924, 5 i 
6. Father's name and address ... (Late) Grandhi Kotesam, Merchant and Mill- 
| owner, Vizianagram City. 
7. Reasons for debarring .. Altering the entry regarding date of birth in the 
original certificate granted by the ‘Principal 
` and claiming а false date of birth 
8. Remarks Debarred permanently from applying for all future 


examinations and selections to be conducted 
by the Union Publie Service Commission. 


2. His candidature for the recruitment of Income-tax Officers, Class IT, Grade ПТ has 


alsc been cancelled. 
DR.(MR8.) В ОНАТТЕВЈЕЕ, 
Deputy Secretary. 
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UTKAL UNIVERSITY. 
Notification Мо, EC./822. “Dated the 22nd January, 1954. ` 


In accordance with the Standing Order No. 28 of the Syndicate the following candidates 
who took recourse to unfair means at the LL.B. Parts f and II Examinatious held in the 
months of October and November, 1958 are penalised as noted against each. 


Roll No, Name. Institution. Penalties Ппрозде. 
LL.B. PART I EXAMINATION, OCTOBER, 1953. 


17 Sri Daitari Das. S/O Sri Bharat M. 8. Law Result for October, 1958 Examina- 
Ch. Das, Village--Jalanga, College, tion is cancelled and he is de- 
P. O. Kowpur, Dt. Balasore. Cuttack. barred from appearing at any 
of the Examinations prior Ио 
the LL.B. Part I (First) Bza- 
| mination of 1956. 
52 Sri Dhanamali Meher, S/O Sri M S. Law Result for October, 1958 Examina- 


Banmali Meher, Village— College, tion is cancelled and he is de- 
Chinger Bandha, Р. О. Patna- Cuttack. barred from appearing at any of 
garh, Dist. Bolangir. tbe Examinations prior to the 
EN LL.B. Part I (First) Examina- 

tion of 1959, 

LL.B. PART II EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER, 1958. aor 
115 Sri Madan Mohan Tripathi, 8/0 М. 8. Law Result for November, 1953 Ехаті: 
Sri Padmanava ‘Tripathi, At College, nation is cancelled and he is de- 
& P. О. Bhadrak, Dist. Bala- Cuttack barred from appearing at any 
Bore. of the Examinations prior to the 
LL.B. Part 11 (Second) Exami- 
» nation of 1956. 


Notification No. ЕО./186. Dated Cuttack, the 15th Мау, 1954. 


10 accordance with Standing Order Мо. 98 of the Syndicate the following candidates 
who took recourse to unfair means at the various Annual Examinations of 1954 are penalised 
as noted against each :— 


Roll No. | Хате, Institution. | Penalties Imposed. 
1 2 3 У 4 
MATRICULATION. * 
356 611 Gour Chandra Panda, 8/0 Bhadrak High Result Гог 1954 Annual Ezami- 


Hrushikesh Panda, Village— School. nation is cancelled and he 15 
Kata Sahi, P. О. Sahidnagar, debarred from appearing at 
Dt. Balasore. any of the examinations prior 
to the Annual Examination 
| of 1955. 
2601 Sri Paramananda Das, 8/0 Sri Angul High Do. 
Jagannath Das, Village—Garh School. 
Parjang, P. O. Parjang; Dt. 
- Dhenkanal. 
4834 Sri Lingaraj Rath, S/O Basudev М. K. C. High Do. 
Rath, Village—Jagannathpur - School, 
(Nayagarh). Р. O. Nayagarh, Baripada. 
Dt. Puri. 
4872 Sri Kishore Chandra Misra, В/О M. К. C. High Result for 1054 Annual Exami- 
Kailash Chandra Misra, At School, nation is cancelled and he is 
: —Deuli, P. О. байа, Dist. Вапрада debarred from appearing at 
Mayurbhanj. ` (Private). any of the examinations prior 
. | to the Annual Examination of 
р 1956 
5678 .Sri Basanta Kunar Roy, 8/0 В. 8. High Result for 1954 Annual Ezami- 
Brushabha Roy, Village— School, nation is eancelled and he is 
Kirarama, Р.О. Brajarajnagar, Sundargarh. debarred from appearing at 
Dist. Sambalpur. - any of the examinations prior ' 


to the Supplementary Exami- 
. nation of 1955. 
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Sri Natabar Pati, 8/0 Late Kru- 
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INTERMEDIATE ТМ ARTS. 


Sri Prafulla. Chandra Choudhary, Bhadrak 
8/0 Sri Ratnakar Cboudhury, College. 
At—Deulipal, P. О. Arnapal. 2 
Via—Bhadrak. ‘Dist, Balasore. 

Sri Anil Kumar Mohanty, 8/0 Bhadrak 
Sri Chaturbhuj Mohanty, Р.О. College, . 
Angul, Dt. Dhenkanal. Bhadrak. 


В. C. 8. College, 


Sri Patitapaban Mohanty, 8/0 
Puri. 


Late Bichitrananda Mohanty, 
Village—'Tarasahi, P. О, 
Machhgate, Dt. Cuttack. 


‘INTERMEDIATE IN SCIENCE. 


Sri 
Late Baikunthnath Dey, C/o 
Sri Pranakrishna Dey, Grocery 
Shop at Port Road, Motiganj. 
P. О. Motiganj, Dist. Balasore. . 


Baripada, 
Non-Collegiate. 


Ravenshaw | 
pasindhu Pati,C/o Sri Chakra- College, Cuttack, 
dhar Pati, Clerk, D. P. В. .Non-Collegiate. 

- Office, Keonjhar, P. О. Keon- 
jhargarh, Dist. Keonjhar. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS. 
Sri Bhaktahari Mohapatra, S/O Christ College, 


Sri Rama Chandra Mohapatra, Cuttack. 
Mangalabag, Cuitack—1. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE. 


Ravenshaw 


Sri Krishnananda Misra, 5/0 
Sri Dinabandhu Misra, D. Т, College. 
of Schools, P. О. Daripada, Cuttack. 


Dt. Mayurbhanj. 


NAGPUR UNIVERSITY 


ORDER 


[AUG. ~ 


Result for 1954 Annual Exami- 


nation is cancelled and he is 
debarred from appearing at 
any of the examinations prior 
tothe Supplementary Exami- 
nation of 1955. 


Résult for 1954 Annual Egami- 


nation is‘cancelled and he is 
debarred: from appearing at 
any of the examinations prior 
to the Annual Examination 
of 1955. ; 
: Do. 


E. 


Subal Chandra Dey, 8/0 M. P. C. College, Result for 1954 Annual Exami 


nation is cancelled and beis - 
debarred from appearing at 
any of the examinations prior 
to the Acnual Examination 
of 1956. 


Result for 1954 Annual Вхаті- 


nation 1з cancelled and he is 
debarred from appearing at 
any of the examinations prior 
to the Aunual Examination 


` of 1955. 


Result for 1954 Annual Exami- 


nation is cancelled and he is 
debarred from appearing at 
any of the examinations prior 
to the Annual Examination 
of 1955. 


Result for 1954 Annual Exami- 


nation is cancelled and he is 
debarred from appearing at 
any of the examinations prior 
tothe Supplementary Exami- 
nation of 1955. 


P. ВОВАТ, 
Assistant Registrar. 


Bhagwandas Biharidas Bokade, a student of Shri D. $. D. National College, Nagpur 
is disqualified for admission to any examination of the University to be held before the 
year 1958 for making a falso statement in his application form for admission to the 
B.A. (Pass) Examination held in March, 1954. | 


By order of the Executive Council, 


Nagpur, 


The 29th May, 1954. 


Tllegible, 
Registrar. 
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UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR ~ 
NOTIFICATION 
No. Ex/45/54 Dated Bagar, the 25th May, 1954, 
I. It is notified for information that the following candidates who appeared at th 
various Examinations of the University of Saugar held in March-April, 1954 have been fount 
guilty of using or attempting to use unfair means at these Examinations and have therefore 


been debarred from appearing at any University Examination during the period mentione 
against their names :— : Е 


Rol Enrol Name of candidate Examina- Institution Year for 


No. No. tion. : which 
debarred. 
82 А/17 Seth Dharam Chand Jain C/o LA. XEx-student 1955 


. Beth Gulab Chand Jain, 
Purana Bazar, Damoh. > 


09 B/5078 Rameshwar Prasad Mishra, I.8c. U.T.D. Sagar 1955 
: C/o Shri Hari Ram, Master, = 
House Мо. 427, Near Jain 
Mandir, Shnkrawari Touri, 


Sagar, y 
478 В/5037  Jampala Rammohan Rao, C/o То. Se. College, .1955 
Shri J. В Roydu, T. М. L., Raipur. 1956 
E.Rly. Bilaspur. 
457 А/3157 Govind Prasad Chowdhry, C/o B.A. H.M.V. 1955 
5 Shri J- P. Chowdhry, Bharti- . Jabalpur. ‚ 1956 
А pore, Jabalpur. 7 
104 А/8165  Kesheo Prasad Chowdhry.C/o По, Ро. 1955 
Shri J. Р. Chowdhry. Bbarti- 1956 
pore, Jabalpur. 
48 B/216 Gyan Chand Singhai, C/o В.Яе. U.T.D. 2 1955 
Shri Gokul Chand Singhai, Sagar. 
Р.О. Kesli, Dist. Sagar. 
62 4/4107 Kirpa! Singh, C/o Shri Hari Do. Do. 1955 
Singh, Hari Singh Quarters, 1956 
Р.О. Pendra Road, М.Р. 
94 B/33L Sushil Kumar Harishchandra, Do. Го. 1955 


C/o Shri Harishchandra, 
Mission Compound, Balod- 
gahan, Via Dhamtari. М.Р. 


72 B/2268  Narbada Prasad Nema, C/o Do. Юэ. . 1955 
Shri Ramchandra Мета, . 
Bada Bazar. P.O. Deori Я 

| Dist, Sagar. . 

127 B/1R60 Ajeet Singh, C/o В, Shanker Do. M.M.V. 1955 
Singh, Plate No. 5, Madan Jabalpur. 
Mahal, Nagpur Road, Jabal- i > 
pur. 

42 B/4698 Thakur Khilawan Singh, C/o Dip. T. P.8.M V. 1955 
Thakur Shri Ramadhin Singh Jabalpur. 


Bhuwal, Teacher, Мр). High 
School, Kharsia Dist. Rai- 
garh. ~ 


1  А/9608 Ashok Narayan Bajpai, C/o LU.B.  Bx-atudent 1955 
Shri N. Р. Bajpai, Govt. (Prev) 
High School, Damoh. 


20 Ravindra Kumar Shrivastava, Pre-Engi- Kala Niketan 1955 
C/o Head Master, Kala neering. Jabalpur. 
Niketan, Jabalpur. 
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16 B/4769 Ј. М. Hundiwalas C/o Shri B,E. Govt. Engg. 1955 
: Madan Mohan  Hundiwala (Hons.) . College 
P.O. Akot, Dist. Akola. Pt. I. Jabalpur. 
911 . B/9187 Prem Narayan Sinha, C/o LL.B. R.L.G. 1955 
Shri 8. P. Sinha, B.A., (Prev) Jabalpur, 1956 
LL.B. Pleader, Nai Basti, ' ) 
Каш. 


Note.—'The Results of Examinations held in 1954 have been cancelled in all these cases, 
2, The Results of Examination heldi in 1954 of the following candidates have been 


cancelled for breach of examination rules - 


642 B/4428  Moienuddin Siddiqui; O/o Shri ТА. . Chhattisgarh College, 
Munieruddin Siddiqui, Senior Raipur. 
Jailor, Central Jail, Nagpur, 
625 B/8649 Dattatraya Rao Bhoi, C/o Shri Do. . .. Do. 
б N. Вћо, Видћарага, : E 
3 Raipur. 2 
| By Order. 
e d (shwar Chandra 
е i ' Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY OF ALLAHABAD 


Моттов 


Tt is notified for general information that the following student has been rusticated on 


account of gross misconduct for a period of four years with effect from May 5, 1954 and that 
his B.A. Examination of 1954 has been cancelled. 


Roll No. Name ~ Father's name | Glass Guardian's name and 
| address. 
371 Mahesh Chandra В, Vindbyachal Prasad В.А. II Year В. Bageshwari 
Srivastava. Dayal, Vakil, Civil 


Court, Ballig. 
By order of the Vice-Chancellor, 


Senate House, 


Allahabad : K. L. GOVIL, 
May 26, 1954. : Registrar, 


Senate House, Allahabad, 26th February, 1954. 


It is notified for general inform ation that the following studenta have been rusticated 


from thé University for the period noted against each for gross misconduct :— 


кч 


~ 


Мате Name of father Class Address Period of rus- 
| tication 
With effect 
from 20th 
Jan. 1951. 


. Brijnandan Late Sri Jagdish B.Com. Pt. 95, Zero Road Allahabad 4 years 
Prasad Prasad Pandey I * ' 


. Sbiv Nath Sri Prithvi Raj B.Sc. П Rajput Co, Жана, По. 
Singh Singh н уг. Allahabad 
. Үш Raj Singh Sri Ragu Raj В.А. Пуг. У. & Р.О. Sawant, Dit. Do, 
у Singh ` “с. Каїеһрш- 
. Gauri Shanker Sri Bansgopaldas М.А. (Prev) V. & Р.О. Jamaipur. 8 years 
Gupta - Gupta | Economics Dist. Jaunpur 
. Prabha Shanker*Sri Bhagi Rathi В.А, II уг. Sub-Inspector of Police, Do. 


Pandeya Pandeya Jaunpur 


1954] 

6. Anand Pratap Sri Badri Pratap 
Singh. Singh 

7. Indra Pal Singh Sri Ram Nath 
(Primus) Singh 

8. Gazendra Nath Sri Guru Prasad 
Verma 


Sri Abu Moham- 
mad 


10. Mohd. Sayeeduz Mohd, Ghazanfar 
Zafar Faroogi Ali 


9, Monirul Hag 


Lal Sri Ram Prasad 
Srivastava 


11. Jawahar 
Srivastava 


26th Feby 1954 


e 
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B.Sc. Тут. 18, Lowther Road. Do. 

Allahabad . А 

В.А. H yr. У. Gohmala, Р.О. 2 years 

t Manauri, Allahabad 

М.А. Prev. TLB, Shrarabagh, Allaha- With effect 
History bad from Lith 

Вер. 1954 
to June 30, 
1955. 
ВА Шуг. Moh. Sayeedwara, Gazi- Do, 
pur 5 
Do. 28. Bokshi Bazar. Do. 
Roashan Bagh, 
Allahabad. 

B.A. II yr. 68,  Gariwan Tola, With effect 
(Ex-stu- Allahabad from 11th 
dent) Feb. to 

80th June 
1954. 


By order of the Vice-Chancellor, 
Tllegible, 
Asst. Registrar (Admin) 


и =. А Дать. — M о 
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У A EN N ИУ EN У Ps PSIDS US IPSIS ИИА И И И DIINO 
етар неон ти и та мш Уз: исте мови het ба, тины м вси EHP 


NYAYA-MANJARI 
| XXIII 
JANAKI VALLABHA BHATIACHARYYA, M A., Pa.D., Samkhyatirtha 


The third alternative suggestion is this :— 


The alambana of a judgment is one thing but what is presented 
to consciousness is something else. This view is held by some logi- 
cians óf the Ny&ya School. What ів ап àlambana? Does it signify 
the object that is very adjacent to the perceiving mind? In that 
case the ground upon which the object is located should also be 
apprehended as an àlambana. If an &lambana is defined as an object 
which produces an awareness then the sense-organ such as the eyes 
should also be called an dlambana. But if it is defined as that which 
produces an awareness, becomes at the same time the object of such 
awareness and is referred to by the demonstrative pronoun ‘ this’ 
then the definition is free from all defects. E 


Now, а problem arises in our mind, viz., ‘“ What is an àlambana 
either of.the illusory. judgment that there ате two moons in the sky 
or of the judgment that there is a tuft of loose hairs before the eyes?” 
` A certain disease’ which is called ' timira resides in the eye-ball 
and looks like a collection of loose hairs. The same disease divides 
the eye-rays into twain. The eye-rays, being detached from each 
other, separately behold the moon. Thus, one and the same moon 
is visualised as two. There is another form of timira disease which 
manifests another symptom. ‘Timira’ like smoke or fog takes 
shelter in pores of retina and stands in the way of the continuous 
flow of the eye-rays. The eye-rays come out in a scattered manner. 
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When they come in contact with the rays of the sun, they appear 
as а collection of loose hairs, They become the source and object of 
the .illusory perception since when the sun is not up or is down, such 
an illusory perception does not take place. 

The white clouds constitute the source and object of the illusory 
perception of.the city of the Gandharvas since they appear sometimes 
as a house, sometimes as a palace and sometimes as a rampart. 
Hence, the above three suggestions are the defectless feeders of the 
hypothesis of misapprehension. 

Another objection has been raised against the hypothesis of 
misapprehension that the hypothesis of the projection of consciousness \ 
and that of the presentation of an unreal object encroach upon the 
hypothesis in question. In other words, these three hypotheses in- 
terpenetrate each other and hence lack the: mark of individual dis- 
tinction. Of these three hypotheses the two hypotheses, put forward 
by the Buddhists, viz., the hypothesis of the projection of conscious- - 
ness and that of the presentation of an unreal object, will be refuted 

in the chapter on Apavarga where the thesis of Subjective Idealism 
` will be rejected. Hence, there is no need'of discussing the character 
of these two hypotheses. Thus, the charge of ПРАВИ ћав 
been avoided. 

The Pr&bhükaras have stated that they alone can claim the 
distinction of original thinking since the hypothesis of mutilated 
memory which has been contributed by them has been accepted by 
all of the contesting parties. With regard to this claim Jet the other 
parties give their own verdict. But we can say this much that the 
remembrance of silver precedes the illusory perception of silver. The ` 
memory of silver produces the illusory judgment that this is silver 
by complication. In this judgment silver is the predicate. This is 
the process of the illusory perception of silver in a nutshell. In order 
to describe it we have, of course, admitted the efficacy of the hypo- 
thesis of the incomplete expression of memory, i.e., the hypothesis 
of mutilated memory. . But our intellect does not stop here. We 
also admit that we are aware of the experience of silver. The hypo- 
thesis of mutilated memory is not the only peg upon which the 
theory of illusion is suspended. ‘Therefore, we arrive at the conclusion: 
that the hypothesis of misapprehension is immune from all defects. A 

The Pribhikaras have discussed various definitions of contradic- 
tion. Somebody defines it to be. non-coexistence. Others define it 
as the wiping out of the impressions. Similar other definitions have 
been discussed. As the Naiyayikas accept none of them, so they all 
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are rejected by them. Hence, the critics cry in the wilderness as 
their criticism is really pointless. They vainly dry up their throat. 
Now, let the term ‘ visaya-apahara’ (meaning literally, the taking 
away of the object) signify contradiction. It does not mean that 
‘the object which has been cognised has not been experienced. But 
it conveys the meaning that the, object which has been cognised 
before has not existed at the time of its experience. Tt does not at 
the same time suggest: that the object which has been experienced 
before is now non-existent, being destroyed. If it had conveyed such 
a meaning then in every case of contradicted experience the know- 
ledge of the non-existence of its object would have been true like 
the knowledge of the non-existence of a jar which had been cognised 
before but was destroyed afterwards by the stroke of a mace. Now, 
another apprehension arises in our mind. When an object exists 
at а spot but we commit a mistake that it does not exist, does the 
object possess the two incompatible predicates, viz., existence and 
non-existence? In other words, should we suppose that the object 
exists and does not exist at the same time since contradiction does 
not deduct anything from the predicative character of an object? 
Such an apprehension should not be entertained since when we have 
definite knowledge of contradiction, the predicate of the substantive 
known before, is cancelled. We knew an object as silver at that 
time. But we now know that it is not silver but something else. 
This is what contradiction does. 

Now, another question arises in our mind, Every phenomenon 
of awareness reveals only an object which is compresent with it. 
If this is the case then how can a subsequent judgment which con- 
tradicts an antecedent one.imply that the object referred to by the 
latter was then absent? .What shali we do? Because a judgment 
is born with such an innate function. When a jar is broken we know 
that it does not exist. Unlike it when a contradictory judgment 
arises in our mind we know that the object referred to by the opposite 
judgment did not exist at the time of its occurrence. We shall prove 
later on in the section on the refutation of the doctrine of universal 
flux that an object which is confined only within the- bounds of 
present time is cognised. 

- Let us now consider ihe next definition of contradiction. 
Contradiction is such as sets at naught. the resultant form of a 
knowing process. The judgment that the object-which-is being 
known is avoidable or acceptable is the resultant form of a knowing 
process. This point has been discussed in the section on the defini- 
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tion of perception. The knowing process is surely contradicted 
because its resultant form is discredited. Now а question may be 
put to us, viz., “How does a contradictory judgment dispense with 
the resultant form ?’’ | А 

An answer to this question is this :— 
If it completes its task while it, sings or dances or repeats some 
sacred incantations or offers libation to fire then it requires no other 
intermediate process to realise its object. If it is held that an end 
is not directly attained and a chain of intermediate means awaits 
in the path which leads to the destination then how can we fix up 
the limit to such means? How do we pass on from one means to 
another? Another intervening means is required and so on ad 
infinitum. In other words, if we admit that under no circumstances 
a goal is directly reached then the fallacy.of regressus ad infinitum 
will surely discredit the very assumption itself. In fine, we should 
not doubt the efficacy of the above hypothesis raising ‘unimportant 
questions. When a contradictory judgment arises it sets aside the 
resultant form of the opposite experience. Hence the latter 
experience is said to be contradicted. | 

Some object to the above conclusion on the ground that 
contradiction takes place when the object is one and the same and 
that it does not take place when tbe objects are different. But such 
an objection is not fair. They have taken a-wrong view of contradic- 
tion. Contradiction is not applicable to Reality, ?.e., to the objects 
known by us. Contradiction is confined within the sphere of 
judgments. A judgment is contradictorily opposed to another when 
the subjects of thesé two judgments are one and the same but their 
predicates are incompatible with one another. These predicates are 
asserted to be incompatible because they refer to such objects as aré 
incompatible with one another. Now a question arises in our mind, 
viz., if an object is known to be possessed of variegated colour then 
why does not this judgment involve acontradiction? The answer 
tothe question is this :— There is no contradiction in the judgment 
" because the subsequent judgment does not appear, cancelling the 
апјеседешћ one. Many different. attributes may belong to one and 
the same substratum. They are also known to co-exist harmoni- 
ously. There are judgments in which many different predicates are 
asserted of the same subject but none of them is incompatible with ' 
ће other. -There is no contradiction in the above judgment referring 
to the variegated colour because the judgment comes into being 
without superseding any prior judgment. 
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"ТЕ has been stated that the antecedent judgment being well 
established, the appearance of the subsequent judgment which is а 
new comer on the field should-be counteracted. But it is reasonable 
to hold that the subsequent judgment contradicts the antecedent: 
one since the former cancelling the latter appears. Moreover, the 
subsequent judgment alone contradicts the antecedent one since it 
` correctly-refers to the object of knowledge and is strengthened by 
‘some other proofs. . Thus, the rejation of contradiction holds between 
the two judgments, Again, if we subscribe to the hypothesis of 
misapprehension then the usage of contradiction becomes unmistaka- 
bly proper. Therefore, this hypothesis is better. 


THE REFUTATION OF THE HYPOTHESIS OF A _ 
SECTION or THE MimMANSAKAS 


Some Mimansakas who are not adept in the’ science of logic 
hold that the up-holders of the hypothesis of misapprehension define 
it as the mistaking of one thing for another, viz., {Ве mother of pearl 
is mistaken for silver. But such a mistake does not take place since 
there is some sort of silver which is pre sented to our consciousness 
like the true silver. The silver which is an object of true knowledge 
is accepted by all persons to be existent. It is called as common. 
The silver which is referred to by an illusory judgment is taken to be 
existent under abnormal circumstances. It is called as uncommon. 
. Thus they differ from each other. In modern language the former 
has existence but the latter has subsistence. The object which is 
referred to by the judgment ‘‘This is silver" is silver. The object 
will be silver even if the judgment in question is false. In some 
cases, silver is conducive to our business transactions. In other cases, 
it is not so. What is conducive to our business transactions is laukika. 
What is not so is alaukika. The Naiyayikas hold that the illusory 
judgment, '"Phis is silver” refers to a piece of the mother of pearl. 
But is really a piece of alaukika (uncommon) silver. As it is 
presented to our consciousness as silver so it is silver. But as it 
cannot be used as common silver во it is uncommon (alaukika). 


The above thesis is put forward by him who is a creator of a 
new object but does not know the .bistory of knowledge. The 
implication of the contradictory judgment is that there is no silver.’ 
The negative judgment that this is not silver negates the identity 
of silver. But it does not point to the uncommonness of silver. 
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It may be contended that the negative judgment that this is not 
silver signifies that this is not common silver. He suggests that the 
above negative judgment is incomplete but should be made complete 
by the insertion of an appropriate predicate, viz., 'laukika'. In the 
Mimanasa literature the filing up of an incomplete sentence is 
noticed. The sentence 'samyajatrairangàni' is incomplete. It is 
completed by the addition of the appropriate verb ‘samyujyantam’. 
Likewise, the negative proposition that this is not silver should be 
made complete by the addition of the predicate *laukika'. This 
learned Vedic scholar has not as yet given up his method of explain- 
ing the Vedic texts but. there is no scape of its application here. 
He holds that the negative proposition that this is not silver purports 
to convey that this is uncommon silver (the reading in the printed text 
is incorrect. It should be ‘katham taddharmatvena alaukikotvam 
grhyate). This interpretation is absurd. Because if silver is not 
perceived then its property ‘uncommonness’ cannot be cognised. 
But if the above negative proposition conveys that this contains the 
negation of silver then no such trouble arises. The negation of silver 
does not presuppose the perception of silver since the negation of 
silver is not a property of silver. The negation of silver is surely 
cognised if the remembrance of silver precedes such cognition. There 
is no silver at that spot., Therefore, ihe proposition that uncommon 
silver exists should be no more spoken of. We cannot define silver 
as that which is revealed by the knowledge of silver but the correct 
definition of silver is this: “ What is apprehended by the uncontra- 
dicted experience of silver is silver." 

Does the difference in the nature of judgments referring to silver 
constitute the basis of the division of silver into two classes, viz., 
common and uncommon? Or, does the difference in the nature of 
propositions, viz., positive and negative, constitute such a basis? 
Judgments do not supply us with the criterion of the above division. 
Sometimes, we, also, come асгозв the judgment that this is not silver. 
The first one points to the existence of silver. But the second one 
refers to the negation of silver. But they do not respectively refer to 
common and uncommon silver. 

Now, these Mimansakas may contend that the positive proposi- 
tion refers to common silver and the negative one points to uncommon 
silver. ..Ог, they may suggest that when we move for silver, seeing 
' jt, it is common silver and when we refrain from doing so, seeing it, 
it is uncommon silver. The Naiyüyikas take an exception to this 
contention or suggestion. What is a proposition? A proposition is 


i 
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nothing but the verbal statement of а judgment. The above division 
of silver does riot find a basis in the proposition. As a judgment 
does not establish the division so the proposition does not do it. 
Now, the Mimansakas may revise their hypothesis and hold that the 
pragmatic test works out the division.: Silver: which has practical 
utility is common. Silver having no such utility is uncommon. 
In that case women who are being embraced in а dream should be 
common. But a jar which is destroyed just after its appearance, i.e., 
which serves no purpose should be uncommon. 

Moreover, а person who does not call the mother of pearl as 
silver knows for certain that it is not silver. But he does not know | 
that this is uncommon silver. The Mimànsskas may still urge that 
he knows it to be uncommon silver. If he knows it to be so then | 
why does he move аб all for it in order to achieve his practical end? 
Now if the Miminsakas give a reply to this effect that he mistakes 
uncommon silver for common silver then the hypothesis of mis- 
apprehension which has been much decried appears on the scene to 
rescue them. 

In fine, the Naiyàyikas remind these Mimansakas of the real 
situation that the latter should not cherish hatred towards the 
hypothesis of misapprebension and that they should frame a hypo- 
thesis in obedience to the evidence given by the universal experience. : 

The Mimansakas are so much anxious to establish. the hypothesis 
“that the truth of a judgment is self-evident that they do not desire 
to take their wives out of their home. (If they go out then others 
will get an opportunity of noticing their conduct and infer the 
purity of their character from their conduct. In that case, their 
chastity, i.e., the truth, will not be self-evident). 

Even if the Mimansakas make all sorts of franti¢ efforts to 
prove their hypothesis, the self-evident character of the truth of a 
judgment will not be established because if has been established 
that there is a broad division of knowledge into two classes, viz., 
true and false knowledge. Moreover, we should also note that 
when- a doubt arises in our mind in order to solve it we should have 
recourse to agreement between knowledge and the successful movement 
for the attainment of the object known. 

The Mimàánsakas take a lot of troubles to prove the dig coitus 
that the truth of knowledge is self-evident. But there is no need 
of taking so much trouble since they cannot esiablish the pet ` 
hypothesis that there is no illusion and that the so-called illusion is 
explained in terms. of non-discrimination between two distinct acts 
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of consciousness. Why do ву move about in a serpentine Лапе 
to reach the goal? Let them travel by the main thoroughfare. 

` The hypothesis that consciousness projects itself does not hold 
good because an object is always cognised as an external one. In 
other words, as consciousness -cannot externalise itself so the above 
theory is untenable. The hypothesis explaining iliusion that an 
unreal object is presented to consciousness is untenable because an 
unreal object can never be known. The hypothesis of non-discrimi- 
nation is equally wrong because it has been already subjected to 
severe criticism. Therefore, the men of light and learning should 
subscribe to the hypothesis of misapprehension. 

As the misapprehension of an object is possible and a false 
judgment bears a close resemblance to a- true one so the truth even | 
of a true judgment is called in question. In that case, we are to 
depend upon accordance with facts for the determination of the 
truth of a judgment. Hence, the truth of the Vedas is extrinsic but 
not intrinsic. | 

The establishment ој the Монша that the truth of verbal 
testimony is extrinsic, 

Though we, even, leave aside the hypothesis that the truth of 
perception and other.sources of knowledge is intrinsic as an open 
question yet there is no room for doubt about the hypothesis that 
the truth of verbal testimony is externally determined. 

When a person petceives an ordinary object or indirectly - 
knows it but does not: make himself sure of the truth of this, 
knowledge, he moves: towards the object provided such an action 
does not demand much exertion from him. He does not feel 
much interest in aecertaining the truth of perception or some other 
form of knowledge because the task is a very easy one. But the 
Vedas, the best of the verbal testimony, reveals transcendental ends 
of human life such aZ Heaven and Final emancipation from all kinds 
of sorrows. А judicious performer of sacrifice should not prepare 
himself for performing sacrifices such as Jyotistoma and such other 
sacrifices which entail great efforts upon the performer without ascert- 
aining the truth of the Vedic injunctions enjoining them. Therefore, 
the truth of them should be surely determined. We also assert that 
their truth is only extrinsically known to us. A word produces the 
knowledge of an object. But how does it do it? When we carefully 
° listen to the words of an experienced person and minutely watch the 
corresponding movement of another experienced person employed by 
the former, we know the meaning of a word, i.e., the relation of a 
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particular word to à particular object. А word produces the knowledge 
of an object in a person who has known its meaning. We shall 
discuss later on whether the meaning of a word is natural or conven- 
tional. The character of a word is like that of a lamp, viz., it is the 
illuminator of an object. When а lamp shines it illuminates a near 
object which is either pure or impure. Similarly, when a word is 
employed by a person and reaches the ears of a listener, it produces 
the knowledge of an object which is either true or false, either con- 
sistent or inconsistent, either fruitful or fruitless and either an action 
or an accomplished fact. This is what constitutes its nature. But 
the distinction of a lamp from a word lies in this that a word in order 
to communicate thé knowledge of an object depends upon its meaning 
whereas a lamp produces the knowledge of an object without depend. 
ing upon any relation with it. The truth or falsehood of verbal 
knowledge entirely: depends upon a person who makes the statement.. 
If a person correctly sees an object and is honest then the knowledge. 
communicated by him, is true. If he is otherwise then the knowledge, 
communicated by his statement, is false. It has been proved that 
a word has no natural relation to an object. Similarly, the know- 
ledge, communicated by a word, is not naturally true. If the words 
had intrinsic truth in them then the statements of a deceitful. person 
would not have been contradicted. The accordance-or discordance , of 
verbal knowledge with facts respectively depends upon the qualification 
or the defect of a speaker. It is not difficult to describe the qualifica- 
tions which lie at the root of a truthful statement like the qualifications 
of а sense-organ. ‘The qualifications and defects of a person are well 
known. Love, hatred etc. constitute his defect whereas his com- 
passion and such other virtues constitute his qualification. The 
qualification of a person means that of his statement. The qualifica- 
tion of a person does not mean the good qualities belonging to his 
body as it does when we speak about the qualification of our eyes 
ete. If ‘it is held that the good quality of à person does not contri- 
bute towards the truth of his statement then it may be as well pointed 
out that his defects should not be held responsible for the falsehood 
of his statement. 
‘The good qualities of a person simply remove the defects in a. 

person but do not contribute towards the truth of his statement. This 
is the hypothesis of the Mimünsakas, the Vedic scholars. They are 
only to take oath in order to establish it. `The knowledge derived 
from a Vedic passage is true simply because no contradiction arises 
to counteract it. If this is the contention of a sect of thinkers then 
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the passage, “One shouid enjoy a lac beautiful damsels in order to 
obtain the dignified status of a Vidyadhara,’’ should also be true. 
Somebody has made a remark to this effect :— 

An object which is seen in a dream vision as belonging to some 
other islands can inspire the belief of no body in its existence though 
its reality is neither proved nor. disproved by our experience. Similar- 
ly, a Vedic passage which informs us about a transcendental object | 
the'reality of which is neither proved nor refuted by a distinct proof 
cannot be considered to be trustworthy by any body. 

The Mimansakas may contend that the vision in a dream is not 
true because it is known to be produced by а defective condition. 
The defect which belongs to the inner organ is sleep itself. 

Now, the Naiyàyikas put the following question to the Mimàn- 
sakas, ‘‘ What have you got to say regarding the invalidity of the 
knowledge, derived from the sentence, ‘Qne should enjoy a lac 
beautiful да msels etc.'?"' They may answer that the source of it, ie., 
the author of it, is not known to us. If this is your reply then the 
source of the Vedas, according to you, is far less known toall. Now, 
how do you distinguish the Vedas from such sentences? If you hold 
that the above sentence is not accepted by the great men then the 
source of the truth of the Vedas is to be traced out. The hypothesis, 
that the truth of the Vedas is to be accepted as а genaral rule is due 
to the fact that they produce knowledge, is not tenable. 

If it is not definitely known that the author of a sentence has 
the direct knowledge of the object, signified by the sentence then ‘its 
truth is not determined. Buta sentence is not true if Ив meaning 
does not involve merely inner contradiction. | 

In order to prove the infallibility of. the Vedas Kumaàrila holds 
that there is no author of the Vedas. Hence, the defects which, 
belonging to ihe conditions, invalidate the Vedas float in the air, ie., 
are not applicable to the conditions of the Vedas since the Vedas do 
not owe their origin to any such conditions. This hypothesis is not 
sound. If the Vedas are not composed by an author then they ean- 
not be held to be true since the good ‘qualities which are responsible 
for the validity of the Vedas will also -be conspicuous by their 
absence. It is also пој very reasonable to hold that the Vedas bave 
got no author. We shall now discuss the point whether the Vedas 
have been composed by an author, ог not. 

How can а person who bas direct knowledge of all transcenden- 
tal objects compose the Vedas and teach us? Because the Vedas 
contain such injunctions as prescribe actions which are conducive 
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to various transcendental results, lying beyond the range of ail other 
proofs. 


The Naiyàyikas give a reply to the above objection. Any and 
every man cannot compose the Vedas. The lord of all gods who is 
thoroughly competent to create the three worlds is the author of the 
Vedas. God surpasses all in His excellence, has omniscience, 
eternal bliss and compassion. He is immune from five evils such as 
transcendental illusion etc. He has neither worldly existence nor 
organic life nor sufferings. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE HYPOTHESIS THAT Gop EXISTS 


(Oh Naiyàyikas, you hold that God is competent to create the 
universe. We admire your childlike simplicity but there exists 
not an iota of proof in favour of the hypothesis that God exists.) 

God does not exist because He is not a perception. Like 
colour and other perceptible objects He is not perceived by our sense- 
organs, sf 
Не is not also intuited by our inner perception like pleasure 
and other inner phenomena. As the existence of {һе sages has not 
been proved so the existence of God cannot be established by trans- 
cendental perception. Аз God is beyond the reach of perception . 
` во He is not an inference because inference is based upon perception. 
If God is transcendental then induction which universally connects 
the mak with God, the object to be inferred, is impossible 

There is even no such mark as. points to God. No mark ie, 
at the same time, known to be causally connected with Him. The 
earth and such other objects are not effects since tbe intelligent 
persons notice no mark of an effect in them. ` ; 

The peculiar formation of the hills еіс. does not suggest to our” 
mind that these objects have been created by a creator because their 
form is absolutely different from that of an earthen pot and similar 
objects which have been shaped by a maker. 

A certain type of forms is imposed upon effects by their creator. 
So such forns are universally connected with a maker. Та other 
words, they presuppose a creator. But the hills and such other 
objects lack the above form. Hence, they are neither effects nor 
have been created by a creator. 

Again, even if we admit that the hills abe are effects then we 
cannot prove that they have been created by a person since the gras- 
ses and such other plants are an exception to the. generalisation. In 
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other words, the grass and some other plants form an exception to 
the generalisation that every effect presupposes a creator for its 
coming into being. 


If this is the case then the perceptibility of the creator of the 
grass etc. is not established. If a creator is not perceived then it 
must be admitted that the creator of the grass etc. does not exist. 
The hypothesis that the grass and such other objects presuppose a 
supersensuous condition over and above the perceptible conditions 
is not amenable to reasons since the list of conditions becomes so’ 
wide that it includes undesirable elements in it. 


Seeing the combination of parts we cannot .infer a creator on 
the strength of the perception of such combination since the com- 
‚ bination of parts is possible even if there is no agent to combine 
them. Hence, the combination of parts is not an infallible mark ~ 
of a creator just as the general features of a mam do not constitute 
a sure mark of Brahminhood. If we assume a creator after the 
analogy of the said induction then a creator of this universe would 
be like a potier, If the Naijàyikas admit he existence of such a 
creator then their purpose will be defeated. 


As а potter is a maker of the jar so the creator of the earth should 
be like him. А potter cannot make a jar without moving his body.. 
He is not omniscient. Не has а body and suffers a lot of troubles. 
Or, the Naiyàyikas may hold that the creator of this earth is inferred 
to be motionless, incorporeal, omniscient and immune from all sorts 
of sufferings. If you, infer the existence of such a creator then the 
example will be devoid of the major term. But if a creator without 
any specification is inferred then how is the creator of the earth dis- 

tinguished-from the maker of a pot? 

If God creates the world then is Не corporeal or incorporeal ? 
И He has a body, is His body created or eternal? In any case, 
the problem will not be solved. The agency of an incorporeal being 
18 now bere noticed. His body has a beginning in time because it 
‘is a body like that of Сайта. 


If the body of God is & created object then is it created by God 
Himself or by some other God? | 

Now, if itis beld that God creates His own body then this 
statement exhibits simply immature thinking. Again, if it is held 
‘that His body is created by another God then an endless series of 
Gods should be assumed. . > 
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Now, if the Naiyüyikas ask, ''Which is the specific defect that 
vitiates the above hypothesis?" then it may be pointed out that 
the whole hypothesis is based upon no proof (no rational foundation). 

You are at your wit's end-to prove the existence of only one 
God. But it is needless to speak of your mental condition if you 
are to prove the existence of an infinite number of Gods. 

Moreover, does He create the universe by means of His bodily 
movements? Or, does He do it merely by his will-force? But these 
two alternate hypotheses are not'tenable. | 

The reason behind this criticism is as follows: Не cannot con- 
„struct the whole universe by means of His bodily exertions if He takes 
a hundred cycles of existence to do it. He cannot construct it by 
means of His will since how do the unconscious atoms obey His Will? 

We may add another point to our criticism. Does God engage 
Himself in creating the universe, actuated by some motive? Or, 
does He undertake to do it without any motive? If God engages 
Himself in creating the universe without any motive then He behaves 
like an insane person for this indiscreet act. 

The first alternative hypothesis is not reasonable. God is ever 
blissful since all His desires have been fulfilled. Не has no. love and 
hatred. Can such God have any motive to create this universe? 

Now, the Naiyàyikas may contend that He undertakes to create 
this universe out of sheer compassion, such a contention does not 
hold good. Because all the individual souls have no suffering at the 
end of а cyclic existence, look like the liberated souls and cannot be 
an object of compassion. 

Pity appears only in the mind of very compassionate persons 
when they find the heart of creatures constantly consumed 
by the fire of unbearable sorrows. Ав по body takes pity upon the 
emancipated souls so in the beginning of the creation of the universe 
the individual souls, being devoid of sorrows, cannot be an object of 
pity. Or if His compassion is so excessive then why has He created 
this terrible universe, full of unbearable sorrows? 

If you (the Naiyàyakas) hold that God does not know to create 
the world which is the only place of happiness or that such a world 
does not last long then we beg to point out that such a hypothesis 
is not fair. Because He enjoys the fullest liberty and all the items 
of the universe obey His will. Therefore, nothing should be impossible 
for such a God. Now, the theists may contend that He does not 
independently create the universe and that He takes into consideration 
thé merits and demerits of all individuals and creates the universe, full 
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of pleasure and pain, in accordance with invisible forces. Such a 
contention is not tenable since ihe invisible forces alone (merits and 
demerits) should have created the universe but. not God. What is 
the use of such a dependent God? The theists may contend that the 
invisible forces are unconscious and that -they cannot create the 
universe without having the guidance of an intelligent agent (i.e.,' 
guide). Therefore, there must be an intelligent person to guide the 
unconscious blind forces in a coherent manner. Such a contention 
is not sound. The unconscious forces find a basis in the individual 
souls who are conscious. These souls should guide them. There- - 
fore, God should not be' assumed as the guiding pripeiple: (i.e.,, 
superintendent) of merits and demerits. | 


Moreover, if it is even admitted that God is the superintendent 
of merit and demerit then His- absolute independence is restricted . 
since He depends. upon merits and demerits of the other individuals 
in His transactions with the universe. Hence, has His paramount 
lordship not lost its significance? Аза king entirely depending upon 
his minister, ceases to be a paramount ruler so God, if He cannot 
freely execute His will, is no more an absolute ruler. | 


Some other thinkers have also said to this effect. 


The term ‘God’ will lose its significance, if God has no freedom 
in His movement, i.e., cannot execute His free will. Those who rule 
absolutely are nót conditioned by other factors in their movement. 


God does not move to create the universe in order to attain His 
object. But the creation of the universe is merely a sport to Him. 
He enjoys the pleasure of a sport by creating the universe, the 
source of pleasure and pain. If thisis the contention of the theists 
then it should not be held that God is the abode of perfect and com- 
plete bliss as He cannot enjoy the pleasure, derived from & sport, 
during the period of the dissolution of the universe. God is a great 
soul. It does not'behove Him to enjoy such a sport as involves much 
exertion since it is painful to all.- In fine, God, the lord of the 
universe does neither create nor destroy the universe. So long as the 
individuals have the store of merits unspent His desire to destroy the 
universe in all its totality at а particular time, will not materialise. 
But in order (о explain the dissolution of the universe, 16 may be 
admitted that merits and demerits of all individuals are exhausted just 
on the eve of doomsday. Such an admission is not tenable since it is 
not possible to recreate the universe, rich in variety. The invisible 
principle of merit and demerit, the foundation of the manifoldness of 
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objects, is conspicuous by its absence at the time of the creation of 
the universe, em 

Now, the Naiy&yikas may contend in the following nfanner :— 
The creator of the universe desires to destroy it after the lapse of а 
hundred Brahma years. The invisible principle of merits and de- 
merits which is responsible for the manifoldness of effects becomes 
inactive thereby. ‹Аз a result of its inactiviby-the dissolution of the 
universe takes place. When He passes a similar long period of in- 
activity resembling a night His desire for the recreation of the 
Universe flashes in His mind. ‘Thereby, the invisible principle of 
merits and demerits, becoming again active, will produce diverse 
effects. 

Such a contention is not tenable since if the mere will of God 
makes the invisible principle of merits and demerits active or ‘in- 
active then the will of God should be absolutely responsible for the 
creation and the destruction of the universe, and the assumption of 
the law of Karman should be baseless. 

The Naiy&üyikas may further contend that they accept the 
revision of the above hypothesis as suggested by the critics, Now, 

“the revised’ hypothesis that the creation and the destruction of the 
universe are entirely dependent upon the will of God is open to the 
following three unanswerable charges: (1) God is good but as He 
creates the universe, full of misery, without any reason so this act 
of unkindness points to His cruelty. (2) The Vedic injunctions and 
prohibitions become impotent since His very will is the ultimate source 
of merit and demerit but uot the injunction as well as the prohibition, 
(8) The hypothesis of final emancipation should be abandoned. The 
embodied existence should be again forced upon the liberated souls by 
the will of God as the individuals who are bereft of the feelings of 
pleasure and pain during the period of dissolution are reunited with the 
body afterwards by His will. Therefore, the creation and the destric- 
tion of the universe do not depend upon the will of God. . 

We cannot infer the existence of God by means of the reason 
stated above. In other words, it has been said that the invisible 

principle of merits and demerits requires a Superintendent to guide it 
and that the Superintendent cannot but be an omniscient being. This 
omniscient being is God. Asit has been shown that the individual 
souls are competent enough to guide their own merits and demerits so 
the above inference is impotent to prove the existence of God. As 

God has no equal во there is no scope for analogy to prove His exis- 

tence. The Vedas have not been composed by Him since they are 
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eternal, Hence, how can men like us pin their faith on the hypo- 
thesis that God is the author of the Vedas? Do you hold that the 
Vedas are true since they have been composed by Him? Again, do 
you state that God exists since the Vedas declare His existence? ‘If 
you argue like this then your argument involves the fallacy of vicious 
circle. 


Similarly, God’s existence cannot be proved by means of presump- 


tion since we find no such effect as cannot be explained without 
assuming the existence of God. , 


The existence of-every real object із based upon a valid proof. As 
there is no proof of the existence of God so we come to the conclusion 
that God does not exist. | 


We cannot also accept that the hypothesis that God exists is true 
because 16 is widely popular. It is not true because it is baseless like 
the rumour that there lives a Yaksa in the banian tree. 


From the above considerations it is very difficult to establish that 
_ the whole world is alternatively created and destroyed by God аё. а 
point of time. But those who are initiated in the mystery of cosmo- 
gony hold that the .real world is entirely different from that des- 
cribed by the Naiyayikas. ‘They mean to say that the world is not 
an effect and it is neither created nor destroyed by God. (The text 
seems to us to be incorrect, It should ђе “Ма kadácidapidráam Jagat 
kathitam nitirahasya-vedibhih’’), 


Tas HYPOTHESIS THAT GOD BXISTS IS ESTABLISHED 


А reply to the above criticisms is as follows: It is a truism that 
a person who is competent enough to create a hill etc. is not perceived 
by us. Inference which is based upon perception has also followed 
the track of perception. In other words, such an inference cannot 
point to the existence of the above person. Let our praise for 
inference be no more uttered. 

But we bold that a mark which is- not connected with God by a 
tie of causality throws light on the existence of God. An effect, i.e., 
the earth etc. is produced by a creator who thoroughly knows the pro- 
cess, motive etc. of its construction, because it possesses the charac- 
teristic feature of an effect like a jar. 


/ 


‚ (To be continued) 


SCIENCE. AND RESPONSIBILITY 


CARL FRIEDRICH Von WE8IZSAECKER* 
(Translated by Dr. Н. 6. Biswas) 


More and more danger is apprehended in the specialization of 
sciences. We are pained to find the barriers interposed between 
different branches of knowledge. A specialized branch of science is 
not іп а position to give us a picture of the world which in the midst 
of the confusion of our presentday existence can offer a locus standi. 
Hence a synthesis is sought after, а comprehensive view of the whole 
field is devoutly wished for. 

But we must havea clear idea of what is correct ,in the self- 
limitation of individual faculties, if we are to understand their defects, 
The specialization has not sprung up by chance or from the whim of 
the investigator, but itis a destiny which follows from the character 
of science itself. The destiny of an individual is determined by the 
traits of his being, which contain the possibilities of his greatest virtue 
and at the same time the trial to his greatest error. This determin- 
ing character trait of a true man of science is the consciousness of the 
intellectual responsibility for the particular. Ordinary men can anti-. 
eipate, believe, confess; the man of science investigates. Не believes ^ 
only in that to which ће has set his aim through investigation. He 
believes only what he knows. Now itis impossible to know every- 
thing, what one may know or justly what one should know.  T'here- У 
fore lies in the scientific dapartment, even of the most successful 
investigator, always а resignation, a renunciation. This resignation 
is the origin of specialization. It can have for itself as every cons- 
cious sacrifice, something venerable, when itis accomplished through 
strict sense of responsibility. This resignation may be somewhat 
pitiable, when it originates due to defects of striving for the но: 7 
In any case, it has become the destiny of science. 

Our peculiarities which become our destiny are rarely independent 
of our will. If we want to counteract specialization, to what trait of 
existence or consciousness of the scientist can we appeal? 


*Introduction of the author in short :— 
Carl Friedrich Von Weizsaecker, | 
Professor of Physics at the University of Goettingen, 
Sectional Director of Max-Planck Institute. | 
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The scientist is not only а man of science. He isat the same 
time a living being, ће is a member of the human society. His per- 
sonal responsibilty for the particular appears therewith face to face his 
share to the responsibility for the whole. He must ask bimself: 

^ What is the significance of my investigation for the life of my fellow 
brothers? Can І account for the actions which my deed redeems in 
the life of mankind? 

A well-known theme comprises the effect of science on life: 
Knowlédge is power. Even a short while before who used to doubt it, 

must now confess 16 to be true. But is power good? Mankind has 
learnt to build instruments of power. Will they learn to evade it? 

Many of us are convinced, they will never learn it and think 
science should therefore be renounced аз it gives in our hand such 
means of power which leads to destruction. Such a question must be 
decided. But I have the feeling that here an inaccessible way is to be 
recommended, І believe, that it is practically impossible for ост world 
to renounce science which brings power in its train. Individuals can 
renounce but not the mass. And when it is so, perhaps: the individual 
cannot be excluded from the responsibility which һе should bear 


with. i 
How can this responsibility be borne? 


Only in the hand of good men the knowledge and the power 
„pertaining (о it can in general be good. The decisions concerned fall 
not only in the scientific but also'in the moral plane. As шу personal, 
conviction I may add that they do not fall on pure moral plane but in 
the religious plane. 16 is not my duty to speak on the practical side 

`of these decisions. But І believe, I must point out that they are 
necessary. And I believe, it is my duty to enquire, how should our 
science appedr, when we ав scieutists want to take our share of . res- 
poneibility for the whole. 

Power is only one side of knowledge. The other side I may. 
designate by an incomplete expression as insight. The knowledge 
that leads to power is only an instrumental knowledge. It asks: 
which effect can I attain' with the given agents ; what means do I need 
to bring forth а wished-for effect ? The human ground which directs . 
me to strive after these effects remains outside our considerations. 
The man appears in this picture as completely free and irresponsible 
being. Не is the subject, that stands against as master of an object 
which is detached from his life. The instrumental knowledge ‘consists 
of fractions and is contented therewith. It can remain satisfied with 
completely specialized science. On the contrary I should like: to` 
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signify a knowledge as insight which takes into consideration the 
relationship of the whole. The insight must in particular enquire 
after human being, ‘after bis motive and object, and the inter- 
nal and external conditions of his existence. It cannot make funda- 
mental difference between subject and object but it must recognize 
their congeniality of beings, their reciprocal conditionality and there- 
with their indissoluble relationship. 

To be clear: I believe not, that one such insight by itself repre- 
sents a remedy for our time. Every insight can be misused by a bad 
or an erroneous will. But Бе who wantsto work for good in this, 
instrumentalized . world of ours must seek after an insight. He will 
inquire after a relationship in which the instruments have got their 
origin and possible sense. The insight leads not to the decision of the 
good but the complete decision to good demands the insight. | 

If we strive after this insight, the conception of responsibility for 
the whole gains a specially concrete sense. It is now the vindication 
for that whole, which represents the total sciences, the Universities 
literarum. For insight in this sense is apparently to be found not 
in the individual departments but only in its relationship, not in the 
individual structure bui also in the whole house. of sciences. 

In this whole, however, a reality? Is it not an empty hope? 

The deepest rent that occurs to-day in the structure of sciences is 
the split between natural and spiritual sciences. The natural science 
investigates the material world around us with the agencies of instru- 
mental thinking. The spiritual science investigates human being, and 
takes him thereby as that, as what he knows himself: as soul, cons- 
ciousness, spirit. The distinction is only in the way of thinking aud 
methods. The natural science resta on the sharp distinction between 
the knowing subject from fhe known object. To the spiritual science 
is assigned tbe difficult task, the subject in its subjectivity to make to 
the object her cognition, Many attempts at discussion show that 
there is scarcely any understanding between the two processes of 
thinking. It seems to me, however, that behind the reciprocal mis- 
understanding an objective relationship of both the groups of science 
stands as a possibility and may be expected and realised. I may indi- 
cate it by a symbol. Natural and spiritual science appears to me as 
two semi-circles. This circle must many times be completely run 
through. Thereupon the following is supposed : 

‘On the one side is man, a natural being. Nature is older than 
man. He has also sprung up from nature and abides by her laws. A 
whole faculty of our university—the medical faculty—is successfully 
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occupied with that and investigates the man as natural being with the 
help of the ‘methods of natural science. In this sense the natural 
ecience is a hypothesis of the spiritual science. 

On the other band the natural science is made for man by man 
and it abides by the conditions of а] spiritual and material productions 
of man. 

The man is older than natural science. Nature was necessary 80 
that he could give man; the man was necessary so that he could 
furnish the conception of nature. It is possible and expedient to 
understand natural science as а part of man's spiritual life. In this 
" sense is spiritual science а hypothesis of the natural science. 


© 
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REMINISCENCES OF AN INDIAN MEMBER 
OF THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE 


XI 


BRAJENDRANATH ОЕ 


Vistr TO NORTHERN INDIA 


I did not join at Hughly, but obtained privilege leave and started 
on a visit to Agra, Delhi, etc. My wife and my two youngest 
daughters accompanied me, while the two elder daughters remained 
with my mother at Hughly. We passed through Bankipur, Buxar, ` 
Moghal Serai, ete., till we came to Naini; and there we stopped. 
As the halt was unduly prolonged, I enquired, and found that the 
special train bringing H.E. the new Viceroy, the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, was expected almost immediately from the opposite 
direction, and as it would be against all rules of official etiquette, 
and all good manners, for our train to pass the special and to disturb 
their Excellencies with the rattle and dust which she would un- 
doubtedly cause and raise, we had to remain there till the special 
had passed. We therefore did not reach Allahabad till it was past 
10 o'clock instead of arriving there at about 8 o'clock and had to 
partake of а cold and very hurried dinner. My cousin Siddheswar 
Mitra, whom I have already. mentioned, met us аб Тора, just 
before we reached Agra, and was.our guide, philosopher and friend 
throughout the journey. · He was well acquainted with the various. 
cities we were to visit, and his resourcefulness and unfailing good 
humour made him an invaluable travelling companion. At Agra 
we stayed in a house belonging to the Burdwan Raj which was kindly 
placed at our disposal by Raja Ban Behary Kapur. We met some 
of the principal Bengali gentlemen residing in Agra, among whom 
І can only remember Babu Haridas Gargári, who was а Professor 
in the local college. The reasons why I remember him specially. 
are (1) the peculiarity of his name, Gargari, and (2) the huge 
capacity which he had of stowing away good comestibles in his 
inside. I heard some stories about the second peculiarity, from 
Bir Pramadacharan Banerjee who was for many yeers a Judge of 
the Allababad High Court, and whom I met later on, when I paid 
a visit to Mussoorie, ` He had been a Judge in Agra for some years, 
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before his elevation to the Migh Court Bench, and had known 
Mr. Gargari at that time. І сап here mention only the one or two 
incidents which came to my personal notice. The Bengali gentlemen 
at Agra gave me a dinner, which they ordered the local Dak Bungalow’ 
Khansama (butler of the travellers’ rest house) to prepare. It was a 
fairly good dinner, but after we had done justice to it, my entertainers 
began to take the Khansama to task about the insufficiency of the 
food he had provided. I told them that the man was not to blame 
at ail, that he had supplied quite a sufficient dinner. Mr. Gargari 
then told me that he could not agree with me at all. Не said “ Let 
the man prepare the same dinner again, and instead of seven or 
eight of us sitting down to it, I would be quite ready to finish the 
whole lot alone." I said I was lost in admiration of such a 
Gargantuan appetite. , Some of the gentlemen. present said that 
` Mr. Gargari was in ihe habit of saying that if chickens could be 
born ready coo. ed, i.e., if they could run about roasted, № would have 
been a much nicer arrangement for а man like him. 

We paid visits to the Тајтаћај, so well described as “а dream 
in marble," and other famous buildings in Agra, and made an 
excursion to and spent a day in Fatehpur Sikri. 

From Agra we went to Jaipur, and took up our quarters in the 
very comfortable two-storied Dak Bungalow. We were much struck : 
with the picturesque beauty and charm of the city with its gaily 
adorned and painted houses, and the people dressed in all the colours 
of the rainbow., The Darbar (Government) placed two elephants 
at our disposal for one day, and we made an excursion to Amber and 
explored the old fortified palaces. 

From Jaipur, we went via Alwar to Delhi and stopped for a few 
days at a hotel there. We saw the Dewan-i-Khas, or the priyate 
audience chamber with. the: Persian inscription Agar firdus barrui- 
zaminas ; Haminast—haminast o haminast; which may be tran- 
slated ав, ''if paradise is anywhere on the face of the earth, it is 
this, it is this, it is this ;’’ the Dewan-i-am or the public audience 
hall with the facsimile of the peacock throne, the Juma Masjid or the 
great mosque, the Kutab Minar, the rustless iron column, and a number 
of other palaces and mosques and relics of the great days. A curious 
thing happened at the. Juma Masjid. We had two Hindu servants 
with us. The custodians objected to their entering the mosque. 

We told them that we were also Hindus, by birth, if not by religion. 
| They said we were at liberty {о go anywhere we liked, and they 
pointed to the hats on our heads, and said those ‘were our passports. 
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The poetry and romance of the tomb of the princess, who would 
have nothing but green grass to cover her remains, interested us a 
great deal. This princess caused the following inscription to be 
recorded on her tomb: ‘‘ba ghair az giah kas na pushad mazar 
mara kiqabr pushi-i-ghariban hamin діа bas ast” i.e. ‘let no one 
cover my grave except with grass, for, for covering the graves of 
the poor, this grass is suffcient." Тһе grass is always kept 
beautifully green and is surrounded by a simple low marble гай 
which if anything, makes it still more beautiful. This grave with 
its simple covering of grass in that wilderness of marble and red 
stone has a specially charming effect ; it is like an oasis in a desert. 


From Delhi we went to Mathura where we stayed in the Dak- 
Bungalow. ‘This place, as well as Brindaban. where we went the next 
day after breakfast, had no old remains There are some modern 
temples ; and there are crowds of monkeys in both places. Some of 
these were specially bold. One of them jumped through the windows 
of the thika ghari in which we drove to Brindaban, without however 
hurting usin any way. Му wife and my cousin paid a visit to the 
largest temple in Brindaban, and on paying Rs. 5 received lal siropas 
ог а kind of red scarf which entitled them to describe themselves as 
pious Hindu pilgrims. І did not go and did not get а siropa. On our 
return to Mathura we paid a visit to a fine garden belonging to a Seth 
or Hindu Mahajan or banker on the bank of the Jamuna and after- 
wards were rowed backwards and forwards for a time in a boat on the 
' river. 


REAPPOINTMENT То FARIDPUR ps 


- 


pos 
From Mathura we returned to Hughly, where we remained or 


some little time till I was again appointed to act as Magistrate-Cdllec- 
tor of Faridpur. Up to this time, in deference to my mother’s wifshes, 
and not to hurt her feelings, my wife had remained partly, at least, a 
purda nashin lady. But both she and I thought that we sould 
change this now. My mother and other relatives remonstrated, , but 
we would not give way. So my wife and our three новы 
daughters and I left for Faridpur leaving my eldest daughter, who was 
specially attached to my mother with the latter. Mrs. В. L. Gupta’. 
helped my wife a great deal in adapting herself to the new way of life. 
Nothing of any special importance happened in the course of my 
second period of office at Faridpur. Both Mr. and Mrs. В. L. Gupta | 
and I and my wife tried to bring about a rapprochement between the 
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official and non-official people in the town and neighbourhood. Several 
garden parties were arranged, for this purpose, where we all mixed 
together with much friendliness, but I did not remain there very long 
for these to have any lasting effect. 

There were soine ladies belonging to an Australian Mission with 
whom we became very friendly. One of them, Miss Gilbert was 
extremely self-denying, and never spared herself any trouble or incon- 
venience to help the meanest and poorest. She used to walk to distant 
villages to attend to sick and helpless people. She afterwards severed 
her connection with the Mission and did everything in her power as 
an independent worker to help the sick and the needy. I again met 
her at Baripada, the chief town of the tributary state of Mayurbhanj 
in Orissa, and Jater on, in Calcutta, always busy with good work. 
There was another of the ladies Miss Pearce who left the Mission and 
married Mr. Kiddell who was in the service of the late Maharaja of 
Mayurbhanj.' I renewed .my acquaintance with her. when I went to 
Balasore and had to go. from there to Baripada in my official capacity 
as Assistant Superintendent of the Orissa Tributary Mahals, as I shall 
mention later on. 

I did most of my touring in Faridpur, as also later on in: Khulna 
in green boats, îe., house boats so named because they were always . 
painted green. I used to hire а green boat, with two roomy cabins 
and a small bath room, and nine men, eight danris or oarsmen, and one 
manjhi or helmsman in Calcutta for Rs. 90 to Rs. 120 à month and . 

also a small boat with three men locally at Rs. 1.8-0 а day. This: 
latter was known as the cook-boat, and all my meals were cooked in 
it, and some of the servants slept in it. With the current, or with a 
strong favourable breeze the boats made very good progress, but it was 
very,slow work against the current or with a contrary wind. "When 
the tide or the wind was against us the only way in which any pro- 
gress;could be made was by sending three or four of the danris with 
tow-ropes to tow the boat along. For a part of the time that I was in 
Faridpur, Government allowed us a mileage rate of twelve annas for 
all boat journeys. One would have thought that with such a liberal 
travelling allowance officers would make a good profit, and some no 
doubt did so, but I don’t think that [ made much. ‘I had to pay for 
the hire of the boat when it was coming from Сасы: and when it 
was again going back, and I got no travelling allowance for the days 
. during which the boat remained moored at the Civil station, and I had 
work which detained me there. Of course under exceptional ‘circums- 
tances I got а considerable sum, аз а day's travelling allowance. I 
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remember one particular day when I drifted down the Madhumati, 
making occasional halts at villages or kāts on the bank, to make such 
enquiries as I considered necessary. In the course of the day I travel- 
led about 90 miles which meant travelling allowance for that. day of 
Rs. 67-8-0. 


The force of the current of the Padma in the rains was terrific. 
On one occasion, Mr. Castle and I were going from Faridpur to 
Goalundo in the little police steam launch. The distance was some- 
thing.over twenty miles. We started soon after midday, but could not 
make any headway. Hour after hour passed, and I do not think we 
made as much as ten miles. About 5 o'clock the steamer which 
travelled between Narainganj and Goalundo passed us, and our 
‘Serang managed with some difficulty to put the launch in her wake, 
and thus.sheltered from the force of the current we managed to get 
to our destination about the time ib was getting dark. 


The devastations caused by the Padma and other rivers in East 
Bengal are well kaown. Thousands of acres ate diluviated at one 
point, and form again somewhere else further down the river. This 
of course gives rise to much suffering and endless litigation, and 
frequently to much riotiàg and even bloodshed and protracted law 
suits. 


- The town of Gosiundo was washed away. and the present Sub- 
divisional head quarters at Rajbari was established when I was in 
Faridpur. I was informed that the river had commenced eneroach- 
ing on the bank near Goalundo on the 2nd September. I was then 
in a distant part of the district and made all haste to get to the place. 
When I arrived there on the 11th, $.е., nine days later Goalundo town 
had entirely disappeared. There was no.vestige of it left. The 
people were encamped in rude improvised huts on the side of the 
Faridpur-Rajbari road, and the records of the Sub-divisional office 
and ihe money and stamps,'etc., in the local Sub-treasury were stored 
in boats. Early steps were taken to acquire land near Вафа and 
to build offices and houses for the Sub-divisional officer and others. 
It was however some time before they were ready. In the meantime 
the Sub-divisional officer at that time a Deputy Magistrate of the 
name of Mr. W. H. Thompson hai to take shelter in any likely 
or unlikely place, that he could get. For a time he lived in what 
was intended later on to be his stable, with the result that he fell 
ill and ultimately became very deaf. 

`4—1850Р- ІХ - 
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Веуввтер То Новнеу 


Towards the end of the year 1888, I again reverted to Hughly 
as Joint Magistrate. Just before I made over charge at Faridpur 
some rather curious frauds were discovered. The agents of a few 
Zamindars were in the habit, for а short time, of embezzling a part 
of the money: which their principals were remitting to them, for 
payment into the Government Treasury on account of the land хе- 
venue of their estates. For instance а Zamindar remitted Rs. 366 
to his agent for this purpose. The latter paid only Rs. 66, into 
the Government Treasury- and misappropriated Rs. 800. In the: 
chalan (a sort of invoice which accompanies in duplicate, all payments 
into Government Treasuries, and one copy of which, being returned 
after being signed by the receiving officer, serves as a receipt) when | 
the agent got it back from the Treasury and before he sent if to the 
` Zamindar, he interpolated the figure 8 before the figures 66, "where 
the amount was noted in figures, and wrote three hundred, before 
the words sixty six where it was given in letters. The Zamindar 
on receiving the chalan and examining it, was 164 to believe that 
the correct amount had been paid into the Treasury. This went 
on for a little time, and in all about Rs. 3,000 (as far as I can now 
remember) was embezzled. As вода as the frauds were discovered 
I had all the tauzi accounts (i.e. the accounts of the amounts paid 
by the different Zamindars on account of each estate) carefully 
examined. I found that none of the Government employees, $.е., ; 
my subordinates, were in any way implicated. The  Zamindars, 
whose agents had misappropriated the money came forward, and 
made up the deficiencies in their payments. I at once submitted 
a report to the Commissioner telling bim what had happened and 
explaining the modus operandi of the defalcating agents. I also in- 
formed him that the Zamindars concerned had paid the amounts, 
which had become due from them on account of the defalcations: 
Soon after submitting the report I left tha district. The Com- 
missioner Mr. Larminie, on receiving my report, came, I suppose, 
to the conclusion that, the defalcations had only: become possible 
on -account of the laxity of my administration. He also, I under- 
stood, came to the conclusion that I was wrong in reporting within 
three or four days after the discovery of the frauds, that I had had 
all the accounts examined, and in stating definitely that a particular 
amount had been defaleated. At his instance a very experiehced 
Deputy Collector and an army of clerks and accountants were sent 
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to Faridpur, to overhaul the accounts. АЛ this happened after I 
had left the district. I have consequently no direct knowledge, and 
what I have written above is what I heard from different people, 
I, only, received one letter from Government, in which I was told 
that further enquiries were being made about the frauds, and if, it 
was discovered that any responsibility attached to me in respect of 
the matter, I should get a further communications from Government 
on the subject. I did not, however, receive any such communica- 
tion. 
Ав І was not likely to remain long in  Hughly the district 
Magistrate the late Mr. Н. С. Cooke, I. С. В. asked me to tour 
about the district. ‘This was all right, so far as the sadar or 
head-quarters Sub-division was concerned, but it was different 
when he asked me to tour about, and inspect the offices, in 
the Jahanabad now called the Arambagh Sub-division. I was Joint 
Magistrate of the Sadar Sub-division, and could not inspect 
the offices, or tour about іп the two outlying Sub-divisions 
of Serampur and Jahanabad. The last named Sub-division is very 
inaccessible, and Mr. Cooke probably did not like to take the trouble 
of going there, so he asked me to go. J had no objection and went, 
but I believe he had some irouble with the Government and the 
- Accountant General about it later on. Jahanabad as I have said 
is rather inaccessible. Later on, when I came to Hughly as Magis- 
trate-Collector I went there during two or three cold weathers (1905, 
. 1906 and probably 1907) in my dogeart with relays of horses. In 
1908 and 1909 I went in my Lanchester car. I-don’s think that 
any Magistrate-Collector-either before or after me, saw as much of 
the Sub-division as I did. The ‘usual course adopted by them was 
to go by Railway train to Burdwan, and to drive from there to 
Jahanabad, and then after inspecting the Sub-divisional office to 
drive back to Burdwan, and then to come back by train to Hughly. 
The other parts of the Sub-divisions were scarcely ever visited by 
the District Officer. It was left to an inactive Bengali District 
Officer to thoroughly inspect every part of the Sub-division. The 
inaccessibility of the Sub-division was due to the fact that one had to 
cross the river Damodar at its very threshold. That river divided 
it from the rest of the district. Then, as there was a high embank- 
ment, on the east bank of the river to protect the Hast Indian Railway 
line, and the country generally, and the towns on the west bank of 
the Hughly from the Damodar floods, and there was no embankment 
on the west bank, the Damodar water spread over the country for 
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a breadth of seven or eight miles from the west bank. There could 
be no permanent roads in this part of the Sub-division, nor could any 
paddy be grown. ‘Small quantities of various winter crops were 
grown, after the water had receded and dried up, after the rains. 
But І am anticipating. І bad better confine myself here to what I 
did in the cold weathér of 1888-1889. At that time I had only a 
trap anda pony. I sent these ahead and went by train to the Haripal 
Station of the Tarkeswar Railway. I cannot quite remember what 
the state of the country, west of the Damodar was at that time. 
The Damodar and another river further on were different from what 


‘they were later on, in 1905 ю 1909: I distinctly remember I had to 


i 


take my pony and a trap into the ferry boats on both the rivers, 
which I never did in the later years, wheri the Damodar was either 
a sandy bed with narrow channels of shallow water meandering 
over it, or only a shallow stream with.a sandy bottom, according to 
the season of the year, and the otber was а narrow deep nala or water 
course, At Jahanabad, I inspected the Sub-divisional Officers, and 
made the acquaintance of Moulvi Bazlal Karim, the Sub-divisional 
Magistrate. Не was peculiar in many ways: Не was a short stoutish 
man with a limp, and he used to travel about the Sub-division in & 
low pony cart, but he could not climb even into this without the help 


‘of a low stool or a box of some kind, which had to be placed close 


to the cart, so that he might step on it before getting into the cart. 
In spite of these physical disabilities, however, ће was active, and 
managed to keep his subordinates well under conirol. 

After inspéeting the Sub-divisional offices, І came back to Maya- 
pur, about half way between Jahanabad and the Damodar, and 
making that my headquarters, rodé out and inspected several Khas 
Mahals, or Government Hstates, in the neighbourhood. While doing 
this I did not return one evening, till it was getting dark. When 
I returned I found a demi-official letter from the Under Secretary in 
the Appointment Department, from which I learnt, that H. H., the 
Lieutt. Governor had been pleased to appoint me to act as Magistrate- 
Collector of Khulna and I was to join there as soon аз possible. This 
relieved me а good deal, because I did not know till then, whether 
I had been held to be in any way to blame, for the frauds which had, 
been discovered at Faridpur. I wanted to get back to Hughly, as 
quickly as possible. I found that the moon would rise about 11 o'clock 
and that Moulvi Bazlal Karim was encamped somewhere close by. 
I seni word to him to enquire, whether he would lend me his pony 
to take me half way to Haripal station. He very readily consented 
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and I at once sent my own pony ahead. As soon as the moon rose 
1 left Mayapur with the borrowed pony in my trap. We came along 
all right, crossing the two rivers with cart and pony in the ferry 
boats, and arrived at Haripal in the small hours of the night. 


The moonlight drive was very pleasani and exhilarating, specially 
as Í was in very good spirits owing to my appointment as Magistrate- 
Collector of Khulna. I caught the early morning train there and 
changing at Seorapbuli into the East Indian Railway train, arrived at 
Hughly in the forenoon; and left after a few days for Khulna. 


KHULNA 


Т did not at first take my wife and daughter to. Khulna, as І 
wanted to see what sort of a house I would have there. After a little 
«while I took my wife and my three youngest daughters there, but 
my eldest daughter, who was specially fond of my mother remained 
with her at Hughly. Khulna had been a Sub-division of Jessore till 
within a few years of ту going there, but during that time fine new 
buildings had~been erected for the Judge’s and the Magistrate- 
Collector’s Courts and for a Circuit house. The old Sub-divisional 
office had heen converted into a residence for the Magistrate-Collectot, 
and the former: Sub-divisional Officer’s residence into that of the 
Superintendent of Police. The Civil Surgeon and the Deputy 
Magistrates were al] accommodated in small bungalows with masonry 
plinths but with mat walls and thatched roofs. 


Khulna partook of the nature of beth central and eastern Bengal, 
The western part was contiguous to the 24-Parganas and was very 
like it in many respects. The majority of the villagers in this part 
of the district were Pods, who were fishermen and cultivators. They 
were somewhat timid, and the crimes, committed by them partook 
more of chicanery and frand than of rioting and violence. Cases of 
coining, forgery and perjury were of more frequent occurrence than 
of riot, dacoity or murder. On the other band the majority of the 
people in the eastern part of the district were like their neighbours in 
Bakarganj. They were Namasudras, as they denominated them. 
selves, or Chandals, as other people called them. Many of these had 
at different times been converted to Islam, but whether converted or 
not, they were rather a ferocious and vindictive lot, more given io 
rioting and murder than to petty offences against property. 
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The district contained three Sub-divisions, Khulna ог задат, a 
sub-division in the centre, Satkhira in the west and Bagerhat in the 
east. The northern part of the district in all these Subdivisions 
contained dying or dead rivers, which produced Malaria, and where 
consequently the population was slowly but surely decreasing. In 
the central part, the rivers were tidal and there was plenty of land 
for cultivation, and fhe people were fairly well off. The extreme 
south of the district was covered by a part of the Sundarbans and 
‘was intersected by broad and deep rivers which widened into creeks 
as they got near the Bay. It was sparsely peopled, and contained 
extensive forests, of Sundri, and other wild timber trees, and was the 
haunt of tigers and heards of. different kinds of deer. The district has | 
in recent years been afflicted with famines, but there was no scarcity 
or famine during the years I was there. 

I had a great deal to do with Dr. К. D. Ghose; who was the Civil 
Surgeon of Khulna when I went there and who remained there till 
his untimely and tragic death. He did not belong to the Indian 
Medical Service, and in those days, officers of the class to which he 
belonged were called Civil Medical Officers, and not Civil Surgeons.. 
I have heard that Drs. В. L. Dutt and: G. О. Roy and ће went to 
England at the same time to enter the Indian Medical Service; but 
for some time after their arrival in England., there was no examina- 
tion for adinission into that service. Despairing of entering it, they 
all came back to India. Very soon afterwards, they heard that an 
examination would take place at an early date, and Drs. Dutt and Roy 
went back to England, passed the examination and entered the 
Indian Medical Service. Dr. Ghose who had already become a Civil 
Medical Officer, was unable to go back to England. Dr. Ghose was a 
very good doctor, had a large practice in Khulna and in the neighbour- 
ing districts of Jessore “and Bakarganj and possessed considerable - 
administrative ability. He was Chairman of the Khulna Municipality 
and Vice-Chairman of the District Board. Unfortunately, . however, 
he had made rather a mess of his life. Mrs. Ghose was living apart 
from him, and as far as I could make out, was not in her right mind. 
At the time I went to Khulna he had three sons in England, and 
the youngest son and the only daughter were living some time with 
him at Khulna and some time in Calcutta, but I did not know who 
looked after them there. The eldest son afterwards entered the 
service of the Cooch Behar State. The second Manamohan was а 

"professor in the Presidency College and has written some very good 
English poetry. The third Arabinda who has acquired some reputa- 
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tion as a philosophical thinker, passed the open competition examina- 
tion for the Indian Civil Service but for some reason or other, was 
not finally admitted into it. It was in connection with this son's 
return to India that the poor doctor lost his life. As far as I could 
learn from Dr. Ghose, he was sending money very regularly to 
his sons in England, but according to what I have heard from others, 
since his death, they got very little money, and that at very irregular 
intervals. Аза consequence this son could not take riding lessons, 
could not pass the riding test, and was finally rejected. That is 
what I have heard, but the matter is somewhat obscure. Dr. Ghose 
believed up to the very end, that his son had been admitted into 
the Indian Civil Service, and was in fact coming out. He, in fact, 
took a month’s leave to go and meet him in Bombay and bring him 
back in triumph, but he could not get any definite news as to when 
he was coming ‘out, and returned from Bombay in a very depressed 
frameof mind. , At last one afternoon he got a wire from his agents 
in Bombay to the effect that his son’s name did not appear in the 
list of the passengers by the steamer in which he had been expecting 
his son to come out to India. It so happened that, that very night 
he and the Superintendent of Police were coming to dine at my 
house. The dinner was ready, the Superintendent came, but there 
was no sign of the doctor, although his bungalow was quite close to 
my house. After waiting for some time I sent an orderly to remind 
him of the fact that he had agreed to dine at my house that night. . 
The man came back and informed us that the doctor was very ill. 
T at once went round, beard of the telegram’ and found the doctor 
very ill and quite unconscious. The other medical men in the station 
were assiduous in their attentions. I did all I could. But it was 
all of no avail, The poor man lingered on for a day or two and then 
passed away. I may mention here that even the two youngest 
children were not with him during his last illness. I bad to take the 
body to the cremation grounds and to attend the cremation. 
But I have anticipated. Before he died, Dr. Ghose and I did 
а good many things together. Among these was the establishment 
of the Khulna  Exbibition. Exhibitions were annually held at 
Faridpur, when I was there, but 1 was not there in the cold weather, 
when they were held. I cannot exactly remember whether I was 
in the district when any of them was held’ I have a faint recollec- 
„Шоп that I was present at one, but I did not take any important part 
in it, and I had nothing to do in arranging it. The idea of holding 
an Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition at Khulna, however, ori- 
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ginated with me, but Dr. Ghose did a very great deal in arranging 
the first one that was held. In fact it would be no exaggeration to 
say that the whole of the work devolved on his shoulders. Mr; 
Alexander Smith, the Commissioner of the Presidency Division, at my 
request, opened it. Tt was a very successful exhibition ; but I found 
that there were certain disadvantages in placing the entire manage- 
ment of these exhibitions in the hands of a single person, however 
competent and capable he might be; and before the next one was 
held I arranged to place different; departments in charge of different . 
persons. This arrangement worked extremely satisfactorily.  Exhibi- 
tiuns were held at Khulna every year during the time I was there, 
and they were generally extremely successful. They have in one 
form or another been heid there almost every year ever since; but 
I am afraid that the fact that I inaugurated them, bas sometimes 
been forgotten. In fact I remember seeing in a newspaper ‘that on 
the occasion of the opening of one, some years ago, it was publicly 
asserted by the Chairman the late Nawab, Sir Syed Shamsul Huda, 
that they were inaugurated by the late Mr. Ahsanuddin Ahmad, who 
was Magistrate-Collector of the District some years after I had 
left it. Re о; | 
Sir Charles Elliott was at this time the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal. He paid a visit to Khulna when I was there. Не had not 
served in Bengal before he came to the province at its head. Не 
‚һай a rather low opinion of Bengal Civilians, and Bengal Officers 
generally, and their methods of administration, and was noted for 
his -brusque' speech. Hé came to Khulna at the end of his river tour 
through eastern Bengal on Board the ''Hhotas.'" He arrived in 
the evening and the ‘‘Rhotas’’ anchored in the middle of the river 
Bhairab which is rather a broad river there. A Reception Committee 
had taken considerable pains to decorate the town, and arrangements 
had been made to keep.a good watch on the town side of the river. 
We could not imagine that his rest ог that of Lady Elliott or any 
member of his staff would be disturbed by any noise on the other 
bank of the river. But ав а matter of fact some dogs barked on that 
river bank. | This had ruffled his temper. So, as soon as he landed 
the next morning, he said to me “Мг. Brajendra Nath,” (he started 
the fashion of calling all Indian Officers by their first instead of their 
last names) ‘‘the dogs were barking at night and we could not sleep at 
' all" What could І say in answer to such a complaint? І had suffi. . 
cient presence of mind, however, to answer promptly. “I am very 
sorry, Sir, I shall take care that they will'not bark to-night. T then 
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went up to the Superintendent of Police and told. him that the dogs 
had been barking at night and Н.Н. could not sleep and he was 
to see that the thing did not happen again. He went to the 
Inspector, Sub Inspectors and Head Constables and told them the 
ваше thing in rather more emphatic language, and they in their 
turn passed it on to the Constables and Chaukidars, adding in the 
case of the latter, an expletive or two, or even a slap or а blow to 
give greater emphasis to what they said. Sir Charles inspected the 
offices in great detail and found faults here and there. He was 
rather pleased, however, to find that I had succeeded in collecting 
a fairly large sum of money for the erection of a good masonry 
building to replace the tumble-down thatched bungalow in which 
the Zila or district school had up to that time been held. This had 
been a task of much difficulty, as most of the Zamindars, who owned 
large estates in the district, were absentees, and the needs of thé 
district were, as I told Sir Charles, when asking him to lay the 
foundation-stone, not being before their eyes, out of their minds. 
The school-building is there now, as one permanent mefnorial of my 
connection with the district. | 

Khulna was very advanced in the matter of education. There : 
was quite a large number of large and efficiently managed High 
Schools. Besides the schools at Khulna and at the sub-divisional 
headquarters, Satkhira and Bagerhat, there were very good schools 
‘at Lempali and Doulatpur in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Khulna and at various outlying places. The school at Doulatpur 
was afterwards converted into a well managed residential college. 

At Khulna we had at different times three Governesses, Miss A., 
Miss T., and Miss G., for the girls. They were none of them very 
satisfactory, but Miss G. was, I think, the best of the lot. Miss Т. 
‘was, Т understand, well-connected, being, Г was told, a cousin of 
Colonel T. She had, however, some peculiarities. She used to 
-rub her hands and feet with kerosine oil to protect herself from 
mosquito bites. She used to have rather short skirts showing some 
inches of her stockings. At that time this was considered. to be 
rather outré but at the present time she would have been in the height 
of fashion. 

As my wife expected to be confined towards the end of the year, 
I sent ber and my daughters back to Hughly so that they might be 
near my mother at the time of her confinement. About the end of 
October 1889, she was safely delivered of a male child Hemanta 
Kumar. He is now а barrister-at-law and advocate of the Calcutta 
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High Court. He has lately been appointed to be a Presidency- 
Magistrate. 


LEAVE IN DARJEELING 


Later on in 1891, I took privilege leave and took my family to 
Darjeeling. We travelled in the same train with Raja Banbehari 
Kapur and the Maharajadhiraj of Burdwan, then a boy, as far as 
I could judge, of eight or ten years, and his young sister. At 
Kurseong, many of the shopkeepers.and others came and paid their 
homage to the young Maharajadhiraj, who was their landlord. At 
Darjeeling we used to see them walking about. There were some 
Bengali musicians who belonged to his party. One day Raja ` 
Banbebari Kapur brought some of them to Craigmeunt (where as, 
Т shall mention later Mr. and Mrs. В. C. Dutt lived) and they 
gave a performance of vocal and instrumental music. There were, 
of course, among the young ladies of the different families, many 
accomplished musicians, but they were amateurs while the musicians 
who came with Raja Banbehari Kapur were professionals ustads as 
they were called, or professors or teachers and their music was of а 
higher order. Stil the youug ladies used to give us very good 
music almost every evening. Mr. was а widower and sometimes 
some of us chaffed him about the likelihood of his marrying again, 
and there was a song which contained some words which meant 
‘do you not know that you are placing a terrible halter round your 
neck," which was frequently sung with special reference to him. 
He always took it in very good part. I may mention here, though 
it took place some years afterwards, that he afterwards went to 
England and there married an English girl. 


Му cousin, whom I have mentioned before, сате with us. Не 
was a great favourite with everybody. Не and Dr. M. M. Bose 
also came in for a good deal of good-humoured chaff from some of 
the ladies and in а jesting way, some of them proposed that there 
should be a Debar Sanrakshani Sabha which means an association 
for the protection of the debars or husbands' younger brothers or 
cousins (my cousin being my wife's дебат and Dr. M. M. Bose being 
Mrs. А. M. Bose's debar) from the constant shower of chaff and 
badinage with which they were assailed. 


I had taken & house called Langdale. There were a fairly large 
number of Bengalis in Darjeeling at the time, Mr. and Mrs. R. C. 
Dutt and their children and some of their grand-children at 
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Craigmount, Mrs. А. M. Bose and her children at Clover Cot, 
Mrs. M. M. Bose at Rothiemay, Mr. (now Sir) К. б. Gupta who 
was Commissioner of Excise at the time and who came for a few 
days on inspection tour, Mr. Lal Mohan Ghose, Mr. Parbuthy Charan 
Ray and others, and we had a very merry and pleasant time alto- 
gether. Some of us rode over to Seanchal early one morning, starting 
from Darjeeling at about 4 a.m. and we saw the sunrise 
from there and had a glorious view of Mount Everest. We also 
had a picnic at Ghoom Rock. When we were returning my cousin had 
a toss from his pony bat was none the worse for it. He was chaffed 
a good deal about it. The young ladies asked each other jokingly. 
‘* Didn't you notice that there was an earthquake this morning and 
.ihe Kimalayas trembled?' (in special reference to my cousin’s 
bulky form). 

After our return from Darjeeling I had again to send my wife 
and children down to Hughly. There she was safely delivered of 
а female child who is now the wife of Major J. C. De, 1.М.8. 


(To be continued) ` 


А STUDY OF FILM ART FROM THE: 
PSYCHOLOGICAL STANDPOINT 


`. DR. ARUNKUMAR RAYCHAUDHURY 


у 


From the psychological. standpoint the films сап be broadly 
grouped into two categories (i) Intellectual, (ii) Emotional or 
Affective. : | 

Intellectual films widen our knowledge and satisfy many of our 
intellectual and scientific curiosities. These films deal with the 
world as it is. ‘They enlighten the beholderon some important 
facts of life, whether it be social, moral, economic or scientific or of. 
general human interest.’’* They bring within our easy reach the 
knowledge of foreign lands of the people living there, and about their 
customs and mode of living. , These also form the media, through 
which many of our socio-cultural pursuits get an easy expression 
and propagation. As they are focussed on the screen in the actual 
and otiginal objective forms, they become more attractive and 
illuminating, especially for the illiterate mass. They are very potent 
media for education and practical demonstration. During the war 
these films were widely used for propaganda purposes. Russia 
possibly first showed the way, by her documentary films, how to 
stir- up mass consciousness and to educate the mass about political 
ideologies through the films. In India, these groups of films may. 
form very advantageous media for the education of our illiterate | 
people, in modern and improved methods of agriculture, industry, 
and hygiene. | 

The ixtellectyal films can further be subdivided, according to 
the specific purpose they serve. They are the following :— 

1. Scientific films :--Films in which some modern scientific 
appliance is demonstrated or in which some surgical operation is 
exhibited, before the turgical trainees who may not have the oppor- 
tunity to witness the actual operation, as done by the world famous 
surgeons in their own distant home countries. In other scientific 
or hygienic film some useful knowledge is propagated to the lay 
public, as it is done im ‘Secret of life’ or in the Bengali film 
‘Kar Pape’. 


1 T. №. 6. : Documentary films: А. В. Patrika, Nov. 7, 1952. 
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2. Instructional films:— These are, especially shown during 
an emergency situation, such as war, etc., to acquaint the general. 
mass with a situation that may have to be faced, at a future date, e.g., 
А.В.Р. films, Government defence film, aerial bombing display, etc. 

8. Educational films:—These films are used as an accessory 
to some lecture demonstration. "The films, here, simply form а part 

and are not complete in themselves. | 

4. Propaganda films :—They are generally used for some political 
‘end or purpose. The problem involved may be national or interna- 

tional, буы >й А . 

5. Information films :---They give some urgent but temporary 
information to the lay public. News reel, though a. part of it, yet 
cannot strictly be considered as a film show.: They are rather side 
shows, in which some important incidents that have recently taken 
place are focussed before the audience. | | 

6. Travel pictures :—They illuminate and enlighten us about 
different countries, peoples, their manners and customs, to which we 
may not have any direct access, 

7. Jungle pictures:—They are more interesting for children 
because they give them a realistic knowledge about forests, mountains, 
deep sea, and the denizens thereof, in their natural state. | 

But inspite of a!l these the intellectual films will never be able 
to serve the true purpose of a cinema show. Primarily the intellec. 

tual films can never have an universal appeal, they generally are of 
sectional interest, They serve бију а group of people for a specific 
period of time and space and are of specific socio-cultural milieu. 
"They serve to satisfy intellectual curiosities and needs no doubt, but 
a man seldom goes to a cinema show for learning. Не has got other 
places to satisfy his intellectual needs. A man generally goes to the 
. cinema when he is mentally and physically tired and exhausted, 
when he ‘is really hankering: for some rest, some freedom from his 
normal routine life." In one sense he may rather want to have 
intellectual holidays. He just likes to relax himself and passively 
enjoy, whatever may be presented to him, with minimum expenditure 
of mental energy. 

The intellectualistic pictures can never be able to stir up the 
emotions and sentiments of a man, or heighten the passion or enrich 
his feelings. By them the fundamental and basic instinctive 
cravings of the eternal man will’ remain for ever unsatisfied. They. 
can never be able to carry the man away from the stern realities of ` 
the world. They will always fail to soothe the jaded nerves of a 
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modern man. They cannot embalm the agonised soul of a war torn 
world. They will never be able to bring even temporary relief or 
a long desired escape from the discontentment that is inherent in 
the present form of our civilisation.? Intellectual films will only 
further make us corscious of the cruel and unkindly barriers that ` 
are put in the way of man, both by nature and society. 

We go to see the cinema to leave behind our worries and 
anxieties at least for the time being, but that also is not possible in 
case of an intellectual film. When the mind is fatigued and the 
spirit is low, our mind becomes more heavy when we have to pay 


forced attention to intellectual films which otherwise might not 
attract'us. 


As an artistic production also intellectual films have got no place, 
they are too realistic, and too matter of fact. Their appeal is too 
much to the intellect, to leave any scope for the free flow of feeling 
or emotion, which are so essential for an art. бо. 

The intellectual picture is nothing more than simple representa- 
tion of some topic. It is a picture made according to some specific 
demand. It is the spontaneous growth of something beautiful and 
emotional, which stirs up the mind of the audience as it must have 
stirred the imagination of the author. | 


Man as ће is made is painfully conscious of all the limitations 
that have been placed in his ways by biological, physical and social 
barriers. Yet these realistic situations of life are too painful for 
him, and here his imagination comes to his aid and rescue. Through 
his imagination he creates his, artistic world where he finds an easy 
escape from all bis life’s limitations. 

In the affective picture, it is the eternal man that is giving 
expression to something fundamental, something that is lying at the 
very root and core of buman mind. These emotive films are real | 
artistic creations, of varying degrees, and as such for the арргесїа- 
tion of these pictures, no specific training or especialised learning 
is required. 

These pictures have got various levels of meaning, like an 
analysed dream. Their manifest content may be very simple, but it 
is their latent content, expressed symbolically, that is capable of 
throwing into sympathetic vibrations, certain chords of human heart, 
_lying déep below. Jt gives, in hidden form the expression to some 
universal human theme for which the. unconscious of all of us craves. 


? Sigmund Freud : Civilisation and ita Discontent.. 
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That is why an artistic production raises itself above the barriers of 
language and local customs, etc. [ts appeal is to all; and it speaks a 
language which is universally understood. The conscious mind may 
all the time remain surprised for all that are passing within. The 
emotional upsurges, the relief and release may all appear to the 
sophisticated conscious mind as something welling up from below, 
for which it cannot just make an account. 


Авт AND FILM ART 


Man’s life is not so bald as that of other animals. Though fully 
conscious of his limitations, and that all paths of glory lead but to the 
grave, yet he has attempted to bring beauty, balance and harmony in 
his short spanned and sorrowful life and surroundings. Man's power 
of creation, thanks to nature, is not limited within the physical sphere 
alone, but fortunately for him, his mind is also capable of creation. 
This power of mental creation has possibly placed man above all the ` 
other-objects of nature. | 

When in these mental creations of man, his hand, his head, and 
heart work together, in harmony, he creates something which is 
called an art,’ which gives him and his associates an intense pleasure 
and satisfaction. | 

Man’s life is neither a bed of roses, nor his ways are strewn with 
roses, on the contrary, the destiny of man is such that he must fall 
on the thorns of life and must bleed; but out of this life of limitations, 
sorrow, uncertainties and mishaps, he has built up something which 
is pleasing and soothing, at least-for the time being and which carries 
him away in a blissful realm of unknown. 

Being disgusted and pained by the disorganised and hostile real- 
istic world, the artist in us craves for an escape, from this undesirable 
realistic situation, to a realm of eternal beauty and balance. He 
attempts “* ёо establish another world of perceptual values, placed 
above the shifting world of appearance, and free from all arbitrariness 
of life, He had, therefore, remodelled what was living and arbitrary, 
in his ceaselessly fluctuating visual impression ; into invariable symbols 
of an intuitive and abstract kind.” * 

Humanity, from time immemorial, has immortalized or eternalised 
some beauty, in natural or human form, or some intense feeling, 
passion, or emotion or some experience of vividness and depth either in 


3 John Ruskin : The Unity of Art. (The two patha). 
5 Worringer : Forms in Gothic. - : 
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paint, picture, marble, music, and dance or in drama ‘or literature. 
These products of art have served him as “ an escape from the chaos 
of the internal psyche, the tormented or crucified spirit of the 
neurotic, or from the wide spread social neuroses of a disorganised 
society, from complexes in the self and anarchy in the world. In 
_ the ,systematized spaces and volumes of. а painting, in the clarified 
procession of sounds in music, in cadenced joy of poetry, we have 
order, we have harmony, we have peace.’’® 


The fountain head of all real artistic production which may have 
some lasting influence on the mass mind must be from the instinctive 
source, Intellect, after all, is a mental prerogative, which is not 

. shared, equally, by all; The community appeal of art can only be 
present, if its source of inspiration is from the primitive instincts and 
emotions. | ; 

A continuous chain of pictures, аз shown in the movie is superior 
to a single, picture or painting, a single song or an isolated work of 
art, because neither life nor our consciousness is phasal or broken, on 
the contrary, both are continuous wholes. | 


The moving forms and figures with songs dance and dialogue 
make the illusion ‘more sembling the reality ; that is why its appeal 
is so universal. It is capable of keeping people in rapt attention for 
a much longer time than any single work of art. It is easier to 
understand and appreciate a movie picture, as the preceding and 
following pictures make the theme easier to grasp. The words along 
with the pictures further make the idea more easily understandable. 
As the cinema gives expression to an emotion in gestures and postures, 
and as these gestures and postures are the pre-lingual language which 
can be comprehended almost by all men of all time, so the pictures 
can also have universal appeal and understanding like any other work 


of art. 
Novel drama and Film art :“‘Literature’’ says Anatolé France 
“ів the opium and hasheesh of the modern world." It is more true 


if one says the same of cinema, because in reading a literature, our 
active attention is required ; it is time consumming and it often appears 
boring; but in observing a cinema show, the observer simply lies 
passively and in a relaxed attitude ; with minimum expenditure 
of psychic energy, he follows one picture after another. Pictures 
have got a spatial reality, in form and figure, which is lacking in a 
written drama or story. Pictures are more lively, more bright, and 


$ Irwin Edman : Art and Philosopy. | 
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more vivid, so its appeal is more direct than the symbolic representa- 
tions of words in a written book. The loss of mental energy is less, 
because representation in form is more primitive and older, in origin 
than the written language.  Bereft of language, the pictures rise to a 
level of universal understanding. 

Cinema and Dream :—Pre-arrangement in the two е 
resembles each other very closely; the dark room with dim light, 
the silence that is reigning supreme, and the complete isolation from 
the outer world of active life, ali ane there. ` 

In both the cases the individual’s whole personality is absorbed 
in the situation. In both -the person is simply passive observer, of 
something that is projected before them. | 

Daring sleep the ever waking and alert censor is almost wholly 
‘withdrawn, and that is why, all anti-social and amoral instinctive 
demands of the unconscious are fulfilled in a dream, similarly in a 
cinema show the rigor of the social Jaw is very much relaxed, other- 
wise exhibition of such nacked ex pression of instinctive satisfaction. 
‘on the screen, is not possible. Prominently displaying of the selected 
parts of the body, the gestures and postures and behaviour of the 
artists are befitting, only when confined within the four walls of the 
studio or the auditorium. In the outside world or in the society at 
large, these are far below the normal limits of decency or decorum. 

Like the dreain, the movie pictures have also got the various 
levels of meaning. One is the manifest content of the picture as 
it is thrown on the screen, and understood by the conscious mind 
alone, but running parallel with it there is the latent, content, 
symbolically expressed. This latent content’ or the hidden meaning 
of the film fulfills some of the fundamental and basic aspirations, 
desires or needs of human mind, and that is the source of real 
pleasure, ina film. Whether the manifest content of the movie is 
understood or not the latent content is understood and appreciated .. 
by the unconscious mind of all the observers, because basically the - 
human mind is made of the same stuff irrespective of time, space and 
society. ; 

When а fiim can, like a dream, fulfil some of the fundamental 
огауіпрв of men, then that picture will. be applauded by all the 
audienve and will be appreciated universally. This is the reason, 
why the affective films appeal so much and во generally. 

But though the two phenomena resemble each other so closely 
yet there асе some marked difference too:—(i) In dream the appre- 
ciation and enjoyment are solely individualistic. It is completely 
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the dreamer’s own private and personal affair. In case of a cinema 
show the very awareness that the observer is sharing the same feeling 
and pleasure with a large number of persons or a crowd, in an identi- 
cal condition, will simply heighten and enhance the pleasure and 
emotion, all the more, and his joy will be multiplied.’ (i) In dream, 
the pictures come and go in a pre-determined way, depending on the 
dreamer’s unconscious mind. The conscious will of the dreamer 
has got no role in it, but in the case of cinema observers choice of 
the subject is apparenly possible, though we know from Freudian 
psychology that this apparent choice is also pre-determined by the 
unconscious motives of the observer. So strictly speaking the 
selection of cinema picture is also not dependent on the free will of 
the observer. (iii) In the cinema observer there is a tension, an 
eager expectancy, prior to the release of the picture, no such expect- 
ancy tension is present in a dreamer. (њу Lastly the dream is’ 
bereft of any language, and as such the dream is more akin to a movie 
' picture or a tableaux than to a modern talkie. 


Cinema art and Neurosis:—Some of the neurotic gestures and 
postures. may closely resemble the acting or playing, but whereas the 
cinema acting or playing is purposive and socially accepted patterns 
of behaviour, the neurotic behaviour’ 18 not. Secondly whereas the 
gestures and postures of a cinema artist form a meaningful part of 
a greater whole, those of a neurotic are isolated movements, énding 
with those specific movements themselves. ; 


Further in neuroses, the libido has regressed to a former infantile 
level (according to Freudian psychology) whereas in the artistic move- 
ments of the cinema stars, the libido is desexualised and sublimated 
(according to Freudian psychology) for social benefit. Neurosis shows 
a pathological break down of repression, in film show no such thing 
is depicted : whereas one is a purposeful process of self punishment, 

‘the other is a pleasureable pursuit of an aesthetic exhibition. 


\ 


є ТеВов : Crowd. | 


HINTS ON EDUCATION RECONSTRUCTION 


Saris CHANDRA Ray, M.A. 
TE: 


MEANING oF EDUCATION AND THE TASK OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC ÍNSTRUOTION 


(i) The Department of Public Instruction has to be turned into 
an organisation for battle against, Disease, Poverty and Ignorance, 
for promotion of Discipline, Purity and Industry. The people of our 
country have become war-minded.during the last 6 years of the great 
World-War II and we have to take advantage of the position reached 
by continuing to keep them sea-minded, air-minded, industry-minded, 
plan-minded, ration-minded, control-minded and discipline-minded in 
peace-time. 

Fighting against disease means fight against Ignorance, and 
fight against Poverty will lead to victory over Ignorance and Disease. 
The evils of disease are to be remedied by health, strength, endurance 
and fitness of body ; and poverty must give way to prosperity in re- 
sources, economic betterment, industrial regeneration and commercial 
enterprises. Ignorance is to be réplaced by universal education, mass 
literacy, adult education, better training for teachers and higher educa- 
tion for all. Wisdom and Truth are to be the objectives and the 
citadel of illiteracy and the fortress of ill-manners and ill-dispositions 
are to be ovecome and conquered. ''Light and yet more Light” 
should be the motto. i 

(и) Some Hints on а new re-orjentation of the Educational Machi- 
nery are given below : , | ( 

(a) Education is to be self-sufficient, complete in itself at, each 
stage, a culmination of one well-thought-out plan and the beginning 
of another which follows automatically as its further development. , 

(b) Education must be self-supporting, i.e., earning and learning 
should go together, each class and each stage of the same leading 
to the fulfilment of a special type of vocation in life and fitting the 
learner for earning his bread and for preparing for the livelihood of 
his family in bowever humbie a station of life. Hach is to be taught 
‘according to his.or her capacity and has to earn according to his ог . 
her need and merit. 
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(c) Education must give employment and occupation to all, e.g., 
apart from earning for food and cloth, the learner in a school must 
know how to enjoy his leisure, how to utilise his spare time with 
profitable and life-giving activities and recreational amusements; how. 
to keep himself engaged in pastime and hobbies that help in removing 
his needs and thereby keeping away the devil who makes idle brains 
his own workshop, and at the same time in finding joy in creative art 
and in satisfying the thirst of love in self-giving service, self-sacrific- 
ing, patriotic and benevolent activities. 

(d) Education must be self-reproductive and self-propagating— 
every pupil being a teacher of younger pupils of lower classes and - 
“every teacher being a pupil of. teachers of higher classes. The 
educated youths would work for the elimination of illiteracy and 
automatically bring about the literacy of their younger brothers and 
sisters as well as of the illiterate masses in their neighbourhood. 

fe) Education must be based on the recognition of the rational 
element in man, i.e., moral and spiritual nature of man, as distin- 
guished from the animal. The worship of the True, the Good and 
the Beautiful must be the goal of moral and spiritual culture. 

(iii) Some of the problems of educational reconstrtiction are 
noted below : | 

(1) How to maintain and improve the health and strength of the 
children of school-going age? 

(а) The Home and the School should be regarded as forming one 
‘unit and exchange of services should be arranged between the members 
of a family of school children and the teaching staff of the school in 
which they read. 

(Б), Provision should be made for the supply of tiffin and milk 
during. ‘school hours to children attending schools. 

(о) Medical Examination and Health Inspection of School boys 
and girls should be systematically done and made a part of the 
regular school routine. * 

Provision should be made for the сате and .reatment of the 

ill-fed and ill-clad girls and boys during sickness. | 

(2), Food production and cloth production should be attempted 
with the co-operation of the school authorities and the school staff and 

school children as part of the school edncation. 

A survey should be made of the number of school-going popula- 
tion and their bares} minimum of bodily requirements, e.g., at the 
. rate of 15 seers of rice a month per head and 20 yds of cloth per head 
per annum (including teachers and menials). 
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Every scholar should be made to work for at least three hours a 
week ‘for food and three hours a week on cloth and learn other 
necessary arts and handicrafts according to his or her taste, tempera. 
ment and congenital disposition or hereditary profession. 


Thus agriculture and gardening, spidning and weaving, bamboo 
work, cane work, making baskets, chairs, tables, punkhas, mats ete., 
rope making, knitting, sewing, embroidery, lace making, etc., as well 
as production of paper, pencil, ink, inkstead, inkpot, penholder, 
Khatas, picture-books, etc., should be regular parts of the training of 
school children, and their routine of daily life, and the time-table of 
school lessons should be prepared accordingly. ‘There should be 
statutory provision for the grouping of boys and giris of schools 
according to age or class in circles, patrols, sixers, dozens, etc., with a 

~ view to the organization and supervision of such practical occupations, 
hobbies and handicrafts during the hours of their leisure, diversions 
and recreations. A Twelve years’ programme for each learner in 
age-groups of 5-8, 9-12, 13-16 should ре prepared by the State under 
‘the Education Act as part of the post-war planning. There should be 
Nursery schools for children of 3-5 years for pre-school training with 
play methods, songs and toys etc. 


(3) Special schemes should be prepared for the students of Tribal 
and Scheduled castes and depressed classes for their quick education 
and efficient training. 


(4) There must be schemes of Adult Education through com- 
munity welfare works and development of the civic spirit among the 
adults of rural and urban areas, and suitable vocational training and 
training in Citizenship provided in these adult education Centres. 


(5) There should be discussion circles for the study of causes of 
our poverty and diseases, for- reflection on, and the analysis of, the 
evils of social, political, industrial and economic life. Spiritual atomic 
bombs that destroyed the Hindu Race and impaired the Indian national 
unity should be examined, viz :—the evils, corruptions, , inequities 
due to caste, idolatry, expensive Sradh and marriage ceremonies, 
superstitious and meaningless ritualism and suicidal communalism, 
‘spiritual atomic powers have to be developed through Yoga of con- 
centration, will-power and other practices of meditation and prayer 





that work miracles. It is only through such an educational recon- 
struction that this can be brought about. The subject -for discussion · 
in these study circles may be of the following type :— 
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(а) What are the roots of Diseases? Ill health is the result of 
unwholesome food, irregular meais and intemperance, absence of 
light, air and cleanliness, and unsanitary surroundings. | 

(6) What are the causes of Poverty? Our people have no labour, 
no industry, no punctuality, no reguldr routine, no social spirit of 
co-operation, no intelligence, no enlightened self-interest and self-co- 
operation. On the contrary there is prevalence of jealousy, malice, 
hatred, caste and communal feeling, etc. There is no dearth of 
resources and materials, but the body, mind and spirit of man must 
be made healthy and strong to utilise these for the well-being. of the 
individual and the community. 

(c) What are the evils of Tgnorance?—Our people are illiterate, 
uncultured, unschooled and have in consequence narrowness of outlook 
and are easily swayed by passions and prejudices, having no incentive 
to self-improvement. The spirit of social service is wanting—with 
the result that splendid opportunities are wasted—and defeat and 
failure, disappointment and depression meet them in every field. 
What is needed is wisdom, ишден; foresight. ‘‘ Virtue is know- 
ledge '' and ‘‘ Vice is ignorance.’ 

This is nowhere more clearly exemplified than in the life of 
peasants in Indian villages. Hence the need of a Socrates, (like Mr. 
F. B. Brayn in the Punjab). | 

Education, more extensive and efficient education, is the only 
remedy for the problems of Disease, Poverty and Ignorance. 

(6) Equality, liberty, and fraternity can neither grow nor thrive on 
the soil of ignorance, disease and poverty, which are the causes of our 
loss of freedom, national and individual. History has to be re- 
written; moral and religious education has to be revived in order to 
bring about- social reforms, removal of gross social wrongs, injustice, 
oppression and such other evils. Vested interests must go, money- 
| lenders, Zaminders and Priests, Castes must ђе discouraged and 
checked. There must be proper division of Jabour on a. reasonable 
basis, with equality of opportunities for all. Educational reconstruc- 
tion must. form the basis of all social reforms and moral improve- 
ments in our national life. These are a few hints meant for the 
leaders of educational and cultural reconstruction in Post-War India. 


(To be Continued) 


THE CONCRETE UNIVERSAL 
P. 8. Saster, M.A., М.Тлтт., PH.D. 


Saugor University 

1. The object of perception is a sensuous presentation. That 
it embodies universal is something we are said to make out or infer. 
This inference comes to us as we remember the past objects and 
associate them directly or indirectly with the presented datum. The 
inference here is a logical necessity of thought and the universal is 
a mental concept. Let us look closer anl consider the particulars 
of a class, for example, the cows. АП ihe cows are said to be enliven- 
ed by а permanent universal; the power or nature. of each cow 
represents the universal element which must be common to ail the 
particulars. But are all cows essentially like one another in their 
nature, power, purpose or valua? A rigid and unalterable principle 
like the universal must root out all fundamental differences of tempera- 
ment, character and outlook. Such an eternal principle cannot also 
admit of differences even if these are brought about by the variations 
of time and place. Such a principle can at best be an intellectual 
construction of a living mind without having any objective existence. 
This universal does not possess a form or qualities or verbal associa- 
tions, while the object of cognition has all these properties. The 
particular is anything but such a universal. Thus the cognition of 
the impermanent and discrete particulars cannot give rise to the 
cognition of the universal. 

9. А more fruitful avenue may be opened by a consideration 
of the word and its meaning with reference to the theory of the 
universals. It isa fact of common experience that sense-perception 
seems to particularise the universal while а name or a word appears 
to evoke the idea of a universal. It is of the essence of language, 
including the poetic, to go beyond the actualities of perception and 
of science. Ву going beyond, it modifies and even denies them. 
A word expresses or impliesa meaning. The expressed sense is the 
primary denotation of words in respect of objects. The nature of the 
denotation is said to belong to the universal; since the particulars 
are many there would otherwise arise the defect of prolixity. A word 
like the cow, which is universal on this view, can manifest the particu- 
lar because the universal is cognised by the same cognition as that 
of the particular. The particulars are infinite. If the significance 
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of 2 word is infinite, no word can be used safely and with convenience. 
To avoid this trouble we have to treat every word as a universal ; 
and this makes the significance of the multiple particulars centre 
round a word. The particulars are given in the same cognition as 
the universal, the latter expressing the primary meaning. Other- 
wise the primary denotation of а word is to be sought in the existence 
of the particular object. This will be an object of existence, not an 
object of thought; for the universal:is an object of thought. We 
take the particulars to exist and think of thein in terms of a universal. 
Hence the denotative power lies in the universal from which there 
follows the knowledge of the particular, The denotative capacity of 
the word is particular in so far as 16 refers to existence, and it is 
universal inasmuch as if involves knowledge or thought. But the, 
content of this denotative power as cognised, which alone reveals the 
primary meaning, makes the universal alone the primary meaning. 

However, a single particular word devoid of any reference to the 
universal fails to comprehend the objects of a class or group ; and 
if it is devoid of any reference to a particular, it fails in its purpose. 
The universal is always embodied in the form or medium of its cons- 
tituent particulars, The universal and the particular are not mutually 
exclusive ; they do coexist as in the case of a compound word. The 
word denotes the particular by denoting the universal. 

3. Sometimes a universal is taken to be abstract, since it is 
said to involve or stand in need of a particular for its manifestation 
or existence. Such a universal comes to have substantial being. 
But have the abstract universals any existence? They must, since 
they are conceivable. Conceivability only implies that we are making 
a superficial application of the universals for purposes of formal | 
classification. In other words, for purposes of knowledge we have 
to recognise degrees of dependency upon contexts. The smaller the 
dependency we effect, the greater the abstraction. The process of 
abstraction is gradually corrected and supplemented as we proceed in 
knowledge and experience; and the abstract universal thus turns 
out to be the real universal in the making. It always stands in need 
of an embodied state where alone it becomes intelligible. That is, 
we get at the abstract universal which has no being of its own, only 
when we make an unnatural severance between the existence and the 
content of the concrete universal. | 

4. But does a word convey an abstract Universal? If it does, 
“all the intelligible discourse of daily life is bound’ to be paralysed. 
Fortunately enough, we mostly employ words with meanings. If 
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a word primarily denotes a universal, it becomes un-understandable 
until it refers to a particular. The particular is known from the 
word. It may be urged that there is an invariable concomitance 
between the universal and the particular, and that therefore one is 
known from the other. But there is nothing to prove such a hypo- 
thesis, If it is said that there is an inseparable relation between the 
universal cow and the particular cow, we can only say that the idea 
of the one arises from the idea of the other ; and this involves petitio 
principii. Moreover, if words denote universals, then words like time, 
space, and direction will have to be devoid of any meaning. One 
may argue that these are not objects and that therefore they are 
neither universals nor particulars. И so, they have to be treated’ 
merely as relations. 

5. Ifthe universal is distinct from the particular, it should be 
cognised apart from the latter. If it is not distinct, it would be the 
same as the particular. It cannot be both distinct and non-distinct. 
If it is distinct, is i$ omnipresent? Or is it confined only to particular? 
It cannot be omnipresent because it is not known to exist in the 
intervening space between two objects. If it exists only in its 
members, how is it related to the unborn things of tomorrow? One 
cannot say that it comes into existence then, since it cannot have a 
temporal beginning. If it is unique, real and inclusive, it cannot be 
the mere form of the particulars; ‘and if it cannot be perceived in 
time, it has no value for us. 

Consider the perceptual act which can be expressed as ‘this is 
also a cow’, ‘this tooisa cow' and soon. This perception is not 
modified by the differences of time, space and outlook. It offers a 
twofold idea of things. On the one hand we have ‘this’; it excludes 
and separates the cow of the immediate apprehension from the cow 
of the past. It particularises the perceptual act. The word ‘cow’, 
on the other, denotes the universal and includes the present one in 
itself. In every cognition then we have both the universal and the 
particular as a single unity. It may be argued that the universal is 

eyond time and that it can stili be embodied in the particular. 16 
may be absent in the particular, that is, not yet in existence. But the 
particular while coming into being determined by its casual conditions 
manifests itself as enlivened by the specific universal to which it 
belongs. .А particular must spring up so that we can talk of a 
relation between the universal and the particular. In the absence 
of the manifesting media called the particulars, the universal cannot 
be perceived; for, the particulars alone can manifest it and they do 
| 7—1850P—IX 
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so only in that particular space and at that specific time where they 
are cognised. Then we have to say that the universal exists every- 
where but is cognised only when a particular is present. Consequent- 
ly there is no difficulty for the presence of the universal in the unborn 
thing of tomorrow or in the dead object of yesterday. With the 
organisation of the particular there emerges the universal. The 
universal only gets itself manifested, it does not originate. It has a 
certain existence though as yet undefinable. ; | 

If it exists in its entirety, is cannot exist in two particulars at 
the same time. Nor can we think of the parts of the universal. 
Further the universal can exist only in those particnlars which are 
relative to it. If it exists everywhere it cannot escape from being 
perceived. If only certain particulars manifest it, they must do so 
properly. A lamp, for instance, manifests some objects; but these 
objects are not perceived in the lamp. If the particular is like the 
lamp, its universal will fall outside of it. We do not, however, have 
bare particulars given in perception. We are never aware of patches 
that have no qualities. If there are particulars divorced from uni- 
versals, we can never be acquainted with them. As such .an abstract 
particular which is an unqualified particular cannot exist. Every 
entity on the other hand, is characterised by identity in difference 
and is therefore a universal. The abstract particular then cannot 
and does not exist; and nothing that exists is so simple or atomic. 
Yet for matters of convenience we may treat such entities provided 
we do not trust them as real existents. | 

6. We can then proceed in our enquiry and stale that a word 
does not mean any‘one particular but ‘the particulars of a certain elass. 
When’ we speak of the cow, we do not mean a particular cow only, 
but a particular cow as participating in the universal cow. We mean 
the universal cow assimilating in itself all the particular cows. 
When we cognise different particular cows, we are aware of some 
similarity or identity even; and this can be explained satisfactorily only 
when we admit a universal element present in the particulars. This 
element is something objective and latent in the object concerned. 
Can we interpret this element in.terms of similarity? Is similarity 
the only criterion in assimilating an object toa genus? Similarity. 
has no existence apart from universality. And а likeness constituted 
by the configuration or arrangement of the parts can never give the 
clue to the abiding nature of a universal, which nature is apprehend- 
ed by us. Even similarity is only a direct consequence of the nature 
of the universal. The sarneness of the universal wil] make the parti- 
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cular a copy or an image. A copy, if it is like the original, will 
reduce the original too to the level of a copy; if it is unlike, then it 
cannot ђе a copy. Moreover, any two copies of the same species are 
alike; and we cannot make a particular th» copy of another particular. 

7. The universal, however, is said to be that principle which runs 
through the particulars. It is an invisible or supra-sensible principle 
affecting the particular. But а particular can be affected only by 
another particular; а universal which thrives upon similarity fails to 
account for the differences between the members of the same class, 
and for tbe differences. of values and purposes subsisting among the 
particulars. Whether the universal is like or unlike the particular, | 
we take for granted that the universal 15 unchanging and that it is 
more real. Asaconsequence, the particular cannot have the same 
unchanging or permanent reality. The disparate particulars get into 
relation with the homogeneous universal because of the causes that 
give rise to the former. The universal is necessary for including the 
different particulars of a class. In other words, differences are vital 
to the manifestation of the universal. The particulars are different 
though the universal is one. The nature of the manifestation differs 
from particular to particular because of the medium provided by the 
particular; and hence we do not have the same universal for the 
various members. 

If the universal and the particular are presented as one unit or 
whole, the universal must be a fact of immediate experience, in which 
case we have to admit that the universals are rooted in objective 
reality. If the universal is apprehended only in a medium in which 
it is supposed to be implicit, the medium itself will fulfil the func- 
tions of a universal. The medium varies from class to class; and 
from particular to particular of the same class too it varies preserving 
a specific identity. We cannot think of any relation subsisting 
between ihe universal and the medium, since any relation will involve 
many fallacies. We can, therefore, define the universal as the medium 
or the finite centre. "This is no quality or adjective. A quality is a 
qualification per proprium and it is a distinctive mark which is syntac- 
tically related to the predicate. But а medium or finite centre isa 
qualification per accidens, and it is that which, while present, 
distinguishes without any syntactical! relation to the predicate. Thus 
in ‘a blue pot’ the blue issa quality; but in hearing the ear-cavity 
which limits the ether is a medium that aids the sense of hearing. 

8. At the very beginning of our enquiry we start with an 
abstract universal which we can conceive and which does have somé 
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meaning for us. Next we arrive at the differences which certainly 
exist not as mere differences bui as the modifications or specifica- 
tions of the identity. This universal is unique and completely 
determinate only when there is the fullest development of the 
individual entity. The fullest development is all-inclusive and 
specific. Even here that which is emphasised is essentially a 
unification or synthesis of the differences in terms of a pervading 
identity. We may classify the universals into abstract, generic, 
qualitative and specific; but we cannot deny existence to the first 
three, for we can and do have various degrees of existence. It may 
be that only the specific universal has the fullest existence. Yet 
even the differences of the specific universal cannot in the end 
remain. 

9. We haveto examine and analyse the universal to find out 
whether if can ultimately admit of any differences; and if so what 
are these various differences. Every universal primarily appears 
to be a general idea or concept we arrive at from an observation 
of the similarities that subsist between objects, qualities, or actions. 
The word ‘cow,’ for instance, does not denote the mere form of 
the particular animal that has a dewlap; nor does it denote the 
animal that is not a cow, since the specific form of the animal too 
enters into the meaning. It is the presence of the universal cow 
that determines the meaning of the word ‘cow’ and of the object 
: This presence is essential and vital to the particular ‘cow. 
For al! practical purposes we take tbe particular object which alone 
satisfies our needs and interests. A word has to refer to a particular ; 
and yet since the objects are many and since the same word ‘cow’ 
is applied to all cows, we have to accept that the primary meaning 
of a word has no reference to the particular. But how can we 
account for words like ‘while’ and ‘moves’? We cannot argue 
that verbs and adjectives are‘ merely particulars since they are 
dependent on objects. The object is apprehended through the 
universal; and the adjective and the verb condition this universal 
by specifying and qualifying the object. In other words, the 
apprehension .of the universal precedes that of the quality or act. 
This implies that a word denotes the general or universal nature 
of the object and the particular object as such is indirectly signified 
by the word. But we do think of the subject and the predicate, of 
the substantive and its adjectives, and use words accordingly. The 
objects corresponding to the words are treated as existents in the 
world outside; they are sometimes given a mental existence. Hach 


? , 
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sentence gives us a content or thought in terms of this existence and 
in terms of the reference of words to objects. 

. The universal is said to be identical in all its particulars because 
different persons are able to have similar cognitions of the same 
object. If the word denotes only a particular, the genuine idea of 
the object becomes impossible. But а word cannot ђе а collective 
term denoting all the particulars, for the collective term might have 
to undergo a series of changes with the exit and entrance of objects 
in the universe. From the standpoint of both knowledge and 
experience, however, the particular and the universal are inseparable. 
But if a word were to mean only a particular, then it must have as 
many meanings as there are particulars in that class; and this 
violates the principle that а word can have only one meaning. If the 
word fails to denote the universal, the relation between the word 
and its meaning becomes inexplicable. The particulars being: шапу, 
the understanding of a word would be complicated, difficult and 
impossible. | 

10. Та the absence ‘of the identical universal. the bare parti- 
culars cannot give rise to determinate ideas, for example, of cows 
as distinct from the determinate knowledge of the heroes. The 
several particulars seem to assume the character of the identical 
universal, to become its basis, and aiso to be the means of revealing 
it. Уе we have to note that some particulars get into a relation only 
with some one kind of universal, and not all with all universale 
indiscriminately. "This must be due (о the very nature ог constitution 
of the things. And if the particular alone is the object of immediate 
apprehension, the universal cannot spring into existence at a later 
stage. Moreover, the universality of an object is apprehended even 
before the name of the object is known. 

1. The universa] cannot be treated ав а whole or unity. The 
term ‘forest’ is a universal, and Ц means a series of trees appearing 
in а specific way But the idea of a forest is nét perceivable in 
every tree. Every tree exists by itself and is detached from the 
others. The only bond of connection or unity between the trees 
is a spatial one which unites many more other objects besides these. 
Consider ‘the yellow book.’ Here the quality and the book are not 
two distinct things. They are one and the same; and we cognise 
the concrete synthetic unity, of a yellow book. Take the word ‘fire.’ 
By itself ‘fire’ does not express the full nature of the object. 
At best it can convey a pattern, a combinatiom of the component 
parts; and such a pattern leads us nowhere. However, we are 
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aware of the universal and the particular in a cognition. А specific 
feature ш a cognition presupposes a corresponding feature in the 
object involved. If we apprehend the universal in an object, this 
apprehension must have an objective basis. And by a universal 
we always mean'a substantive since the universal is that of which 
something is predicated. | 

19. The universal cannot be equated with a property or a quality. 
We speak of a man with a felt hat, but we never speak of a cow 
as possessing the property of cowness. If itis said that we cognise 
the cow as having a dewlap, then this dewlap is seen in all cows. 
What is the relation of cowness to this dewlap? Wherever we see 
the dewlap there is the cow. The dewlap determines the cowness, 
and cowness determines the dewlap. ` This is a vicious circle. 
Further we have here the differentia in the: property or quality 
called the dewlap over and against the universal called cowness. 
If the universal is different from the dewlap, it сап, be either a 
quality or a substantive. If it is a quality, we cannot relate this 
quality directly to the quality called the dewlap since qualities cannot 
be related to one another without the mediation of a substantive. 
If there is a substance of which these are the two qualities, is that 
substance the same as the ‘particular object? If it is the same, 
then we will have to recognise a visible quality along with an invisible 
quality; and this is a contradiction in terms. If it is not the same, 
it cannot be logically related to the particular. But if, on the other 
hand, the universal is a substantive, it must be identical with the 
particular, since the other alternative fails us. 
. Quality is not a universal. Oii; shining-metal, water, mirror 
and the like reflect a face in accordance with their nature ; and the 
same face is reflected in them in many forms. Likewise, а quality, 
like whitness, is conditioned by space aud time and reveals itself as 
many when it is associated with the various objects. Whiteness 
is one wherever it appears, whereas a universal, though it is one, 
is implicit in many as many. Moreover, there is no invariable con- 
cominittance between а universal and a quality, since the apprehen- 
sion of colour, for example, is subsequent to the apprehension of 
the universal. Quality is dependent on a substance. The existence 
of quality depends on the existence of an object, and the object is 
apprehended through the universal. Each quality is ове; and yet 
because of the multiplieity of the loci each quality appears as many. 
We should not take this to mean that quality is a universal since 
its multiple manifestations are only the.multiple bases that support 
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it. If we are to speak of the many white colours аз the manifesta- 
tions of а universal whiteness, we are indulging in abstractions and 
thus ranning into a delusion. The universal then is neither a quality 
nor a relation; nor can qualities and relations be treated as univer- 
sals in themselves, 


13. That the universal is а quality arises from the fact that we 
consider such concepts as manness and cowness along with such 
ideas as honesty,: truthfulness and virtue. That is, by universal we 
at times mean an abstract noun; and one of the defects in the 
customary formulation of the theory of the universal savours of 
abstractionism. The particular cows are taken up, their specific 
differences and peculiarities are systematically eschewed, and some 
likeness common to all of them is felt. The felt common element. 
has at times no distinct name and thus we get at an abstract noun 
like cowness which is said to be the universal. This is a violation 
of the principles of language and of common sense. Yet this error 
persists; for, this abstract noun has a tendency to slide into a 
collective noun. And in the ultimate analysis it turns out to be 
a quality whence arise mysterious ways of relating it to the particular. 
We have therefore to give up all abstractionist theories of the 
universal. | | 


14. We can think of, а universal even when no particular 
instance of it exists. The obsolete species like the mastodon can 
be studied and thought of now. In so doing we construct mentally 
our own world of study and this world has its basis in the obsolete 
past. But with the ideas of justice, holiness and beauty we cons- 
truct values of life as universals and try to apply them to the actual 
problems of life. In 80 doing we are trying to understand the 
application of a single unitary principle to the manifold problems, 
objects and persons we come across. Here we find that the problem 
of the universal and the particular is in essence the good old problem 
of the one and the many. But how are they related to one another? 
The universal, on this view, is real; and it is one and it exists at 
one and the same time in all the species. It is immanent; it runs 
through or enlivens the many. Such a relation may be one of 
conjunction or external relation, or one of inherence or internal 
relation, That there is no such external relation is evident from 
our cognition. Ifit were an inherent relation, it is bound to lead: 
to а regress. How сап the one realrun through the many ? It is 
an anthropomorphic monstrosity. . | 
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An inherent relation between the universal and the particular. 
is illogical: Inherence is a relation between things that are insepar- 
able. If the universal is different from the particular, it can have 
no such inherent relation ; if it is not different, there is no room 
for inherence. Further, how are these two related, if at all they 
are related? To relate two things we are bringing a third factor called 
inherence. What is the relation of this inherence to the universal 
on the one hand and to the particular on the other ? This leads us 
to a regress. A relation presupposes activity and change; and this 
presupposition cannot hold good of the universal. Moreover, we 
do not perceive the universal cow as inherently related to the particular 
cow. We do not have the distinction of the two inio two separate 
entities in any cognition. What we have is only a single unitary 
cognition. Further, an inseparable relation like that of inherence 
is that in which one of the related terms is always dependent on the 
other, Potness resides in pots, but pots in potsherds. Clothness 
resides in cloth, and cloth in threads. The .universal may reside in 
the particulars; but the latter have their loci elsewhere. Thus there 
will have to be different loci for the universal апі the particular. 
This is against the presumed nature of inherence. And since the 
whole and its parts have different loci, we cannot speak of 
the relation between the universal and the particulars as one of the 
whole and its parts. It is a fact of common experience that 
the paris may move without revealing any movement of the 
whole. Further, the difference between the universal and the 
particular is vital to the nature of both. When we see a spotted 
cow and a speckled cow, we apprehend the same cowness no 
doubt; but in each case it is conditioned or modified by the 
locus. We perceive their specific differences and recognise in 
both the characteristics of the universal. The universal manifests 
the particular as possessing its own characteristics because of some 
intimate relation. The inclusive principle binds together the dis- 
tinct entities; and we have thus arrived at identity in difference. 

15. The principle of identity in difference makes out that the 
concrete universal is & system. This system is said to determine 
its own specific determinations. When the’ universal is taken to be 
determining the particular being of the separate instances of the 
species, it is concrete. In other words, the concrete universal 
‘renders the sensible words as penetrated by thought. It determines 
its own specifications and accounts for the unity of the world. In 
the absence of such a system the world would be lost in discrete 
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particulars; and ‘the ideal of all knowledge is the apprehension of such 
a system. Ву a system is meant that in which a single generic 
nature gets differentiated in its species. 

But when the universal is said to unify differences, and when 
the members of the universal are stated to exhibit the tendency 
towards the whole, there cannot be a plurality of universals: 
Ultimately there can be only one concrete universal, one self-identical 
being, one consciousness, which ‘is coextensive with its differences 
and which is manifested in the differences as such. That is, differ- 
ences cannot be mere differences; they are only the manifestations of 
the activity of the concrete universal. Such a universal can only be a 
conscious being. Moreover, any system is relational, and relation 
is riddled in contradiction. This implies that any system is a self. 
contradictory type of unity; and as such the system cannot be ulti- 
mately real. The ultimate concrete universal does transcend the all- 
pervading Hegelian identity in difference. 

An individual, no doubt, is‘ a universal; and apart from his 
activities he is nothing. But to speak of these activities as the 
differences that make him identical with himself is to use the word 
‘difference’ equivocally. These are not the differences but the 
manifestations of his spirit or individuality. Individuality transcends 
all differences while in the system unity is achieved in and through 
differences. All difference is only a difference of degree. The 
reality of which every difference is a degree, is really continuous 
or homogeneous. That is, no universal is actual except as embodied 
in particulars. These embodied units are not true universals. When 
they are absorbed in the whole, they realise the universal. The 
differences characteristic of these units are merely differences of 
degree in the same scale. Difference merges in identity as and when 
the existence and the content of iadividuality realize a mutual 
harmony. | : 

Difference can exist between two objects or between two quali- 
ties. If the universal is real, is it different from the particular or 
not? If it is different, the particular is not real; if 18 not different, 
it reduces itself to the status of a particular. Then again, is the 
universal different from the real or not? It cannot be both different 
and non-different. If it is not different from the real, it, becomes 
particular; and if it is different, it becomes unreal. 

This is à formidable argument. But one may attempt a reply. 

- The universal is arrived at through identity in difference; the former 
8—1850P.—IX | 
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is necessarily connected with the latter. Since we до apprehend 
° this necessary connection, the universal comes out to be real. 

But how can identity in difference be the nature of the real? 
Reality cannot be both is and is not. We cannot even say that the 
apprehension of identity in difference is a fact of experience and that 
therefore it is real; for in such a case the blueness of the sky has to 
exist and be real. Moredver, the perception of the same form in 
the many particulars does not establish the existence of the universal. 
The perception of the reflected moon in many vessels does not 
establish the reality of a universal moon. We do not even cognise 
the same univefsalin.all its particulars; for what we apprehend are 
only the primary qualities that are common to all. And the percep- 
tion of the same form does not amount to the perception of a 
universal. The particular cow is cognised by us not as enlivened 
by the universal cowness but as characterised by the dewlap and 
other significant or differentiating features. If we do not take this 
differentia, then the suggestion or manifestation of cowness will 
become inexplicable. | ; 

The universal cannot be а whole of parts. It is differentiated 
neither in itself nor in its parts since it is one and devoid of parts. 
It cannot be characterised as a whole since a whole is relative to 
its parts, and the universal has no parts.. We cannot even speak 
of a part as constituting the whole, for the whole cannot reside only 
in one part. The whole resides in all its parts taken together,.as 
the cloth is apprehended in the aggregate of the threads. And the 
universal is taken to reside in each particular. Hence we do not 
cognise the cloth in the single thread, but we do cognise the uni- 
versal cow in the particular cow. If so, the entire universal must 
be present in a single object; or it has to exist in all the particulars 
.taken distributively, thereby becoming a whole of ‘parts. In the 
latter баве, it would be cognised only when all the particulars are 
cognised simultaneously. 

The nature of the universal cannot be explained satisfactorily as 
long as we thinkin terms of identity or of difference. Until and 
unless we give up the idea of a great distinction between the universal 
and the particular, we cannot solve this question. Further, we have 
also to give up the insistence on the plurality of particulars, for it is 
this plurality that makes. all relation difficult. Instead we have to 
focus our attention on the concrete particular which is limited. and 
conditioned by space and time. ‘Take the object moon. It is one and 
indivisible, and the word refers to the object. Does the word refer to 
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the universal moon? It cannot since this alleged universal is a fiction 
owing to the non-existence of its necessary multiple particulars. Yet 
no word can denote a particular directly. Hence we have to take it 
[от granted that by moon we have to mean that objeci which occupies 
a definite position or place, which place or station provides the key to 
the nature of the object. Thus the moon is a body delimited. by 8 
specific space and time; and even though the word moon is a universal, 
it reveals the object as manifested in and through a specific medium. 
Тће word refers io and denotes only the medium of articulation, and 


the universal here lias no need to repeat itself. A single individual ` 


can afford to be a universal so long as the true or concrete universal 
appears only as conditioned or determined. Wherever we have a 
conditioned entity we have finitude. Every finite centre is a universal, 
though it lacks complete or perfect reality. ТЕ strives after completion. 
The universal, being conscious, imposes upon itself a limitation as the 
finite mind understands it. This limitation is brought about by the 
spatio-temporal factors. In other words the concrete universal mani- 
fests itself as the various persons and objects that are designated by 
names and forms. 

The universal affirms itself in the empirical world through names 
and forms, that is, as particulars. It does not mean that the universal 
is something different from and something that runs through the parti- 
culars, for we can accept neither inberence nor identity in difference. 
The universal is only that which appears to be finite or conditioned 
and that which reveals its self-transcendence. The spatio-temporal 
limitations and the like finitise a universal; and this feature makes us 
refer to the particulars as the embodiments of the universal. , The 
rejection of this doctrine would lead us to the view that the universal 
is only a menial idea and thatis therefore- the purest and thinnest 
abstraction which lacks reality. 


p 


16. Hach class of objects has its own universal and the universa: y 


thus appears to be limited or restricted. If it is all pervasive, hit 


should ђе apprehended of at least felt not only in the objects of one 


class but in those of another class. It should also be felt in a space. 


where there are no objects. But is manifested only in that parti- 
cular class which is proper to its manifestation. It thus suffers under 
а disadvantage and gets itself revealed in a specific class. Such a 
universal really becomes or appears io become finite. The particular 
and the universal are thus equally finite embodiments for us. The 
nature of the manifestation of the universal depends upon the consti- 
tution and nature of the particular. Consequently the principle behind 


=“ 
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all phenomena becomes as significant as the phenomena itself. The 
particulars are the. universal when they are understood correctly. 
They cease to be properties and relations. Our world is a world of 
substantives, of imperfect universals; and these: have their nisus 
towards individuality. 

17. The universal is not a’ quality. It acquires a medium of 
articulation. It gets-itself delimited. Though it is one, it appears as l 
many universals. We have the: universal pot for all the particular 
pots. Butin а universal called substance, even the universal pot is a 
member. That is, an object can belong to many universals. Again, 
if a word is а universal even a proper name must be a universal. 
Viewed from another angle the proper name might also be a member 
of a universal. That is, the universal can become a particular when 
it becomes a member of & more comprehensive universal. 

18. The true universal is one and eternal. Due to the manifest- 
ing media, it appears as many. There are as many media as there 
are particulars; and the members of a class will have more or less the 
same or similar medium. The differences between the various classes 
are no other than the differences between the manifesting media. A 
universal which is relative to one class has ог is.a specific medium and - 
it is therefore a particular when itis viewed in relation to the one 
universal. Consequently the universals which are objective entities 
must be many if they are to answer to’ the various classes of objects. 
- But being only specific modification of the one universal they are not 
many in reality, Their multiplicity is only an appearance. Thus the 
true universal is, therefore, the concrete Universal ; and it may be 
called an individual. As such words like class and group, abstract and 
generic, are only conventional symbols employed for the sake of con- 
venience. From this nomenclature we should not deduce the existence 
of such а universal. All the so-called universals are‘ only the imper- 
fect forms of the concrete universal. They are only apparent univer- 
sals, and they cannot be related to a particular without involving 
logical difficulties and fallacies. Consequently we arrive at the true 
or concrete universal as that which manifests itself in and through the 
varied media. The differences amongst the varied media are essential 
io this manifestation sipce they provide the degrees of revelation; and 
all these manifestations are united by a common foundational principle. 

:19. The concrete universal is strictly objective and is a unifying 
pHinoiple assuming specific forms. Thus the universal number can 
be only either odd or even. Its unity cannot be dissociated from its 
species, and its reality from its particulars. The differences between 
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the species are resolved within it, Thus again, ‘red’ and‘ blue’ 
are the particulars of the universal ‘colour’; but their difference also 
lies in ‘colour.’ The universal may thus at one stage be taken to 
be a coherent system which harmonises all the particulars and their 
differences. It is,‘ however, felt in apprehension ав concrete, and 
realised in thought. The intellect of man is creative and constructive 
striving after the realization of the concrete. Its main spring is a 
nisus to the concrete, and its law is one of individuality, not a mere 
repetition of instances. The conerete universal being self subsistent 
and self complete does not stand in need of a plurality of instances. 

One fruitful source of error and confusion in the theories of the 
universal arises from the emphasis placed on ilie number of parti- 
culars. Repetition of the. particulars is said to be necessary for a 
universal to manifest itself and to enable us to apprehend it. But 
the nature of the concrete universal is in no way affected by the 
"number of its particular. The peculiar nature of the -universal is a 
certain feature which makes it independent of its presence in a 
plurality of objects. Its presence in a multiplicity is a sheer accident. 
On the other hand it might so happen that the very multiplicity of 
particulars might even prevent the central nexus of the intellect from 
its natural and genuine activity. Repetition brings forth differences 
between опе particular and another, and these differences are vital 
to the nature of the particular. But a universal endeavours to bridge 
these differences ; and it can achieve this task only when the multi- 
plicity is not а necessary corollary of the universal. Then alone can 
we arrive at the concrete universal, Extension in space or duration 
in time are enough to invest that which has them with the character 
of an identity into which differences enter. In contrast to its own 
internal diversity, the particular is а genuine universal; and it rea- 
lizes its consummation by the awareness of differences and the organi- 
sation of these into a concrele individuality which articulates a common · 
value and a common purpose. It is the capacity of the particulars 
„to serve a common purpose that gives rise to the idea of the principle 
of unity. We can therefore say that each particular is a conditioned 
universal for its nisus ,is towards the whole. This feature, which is 
the characteristic marks of finitude, is pregnant with ‘rich suggestions 
as each particular fulfils its existence by suggesting its potential 
nature. _ . | . 

20. Thus on the one hand we have objects distinct from one 
another, and their ‘individuality’ lies in this very difference. On ihe 
other hand we notice some similarity among the particulars of a class, 
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and this similarity accounts for their classification into one group. 
The latter gives rise to a class, ignoring the fundamental differences 
between any one member and another; and it thus insists on the 
number of' subjects which share a common predicate. The former 
refers to an organic unity of a system where the particulars, as 
distinct from one another, play a vital role being members of an or- 
ganic whole. The importance of this system lies in the number of 
predicates that a single subject can unify. The individual ог the 
concrete universal, however, is the true universal; it reveals itself as 
the only self-complete reality. As perfect and complete this universal 
is only one, and it does not require a plurality of similar instances 
‘which will exhibit only a character of imperfection. Each particular, 
‘as we said, is а centre of articulation for the concrete universal; and 
each apparent universal does the same. Consequently the particular 
member of a class owes his specific nature to his being an apparent 
universal ; for the ordinary universal is vital and active through the 
differences between one member and another. 


THE COUNTESS CATHLEEN: 
A FINE POETIC DRAMA > 


Dr. АрмуА KUMAR OHDEDAR 


‘The Countess Cathleen was planned and partly written when 
Yeats was little more than a boy. It was first published in 1892 
along with other poems, and seven years after, in 1899, a modified 
form of it was performed by the Irish Literary Theatre. After this 
performance a love scene—that between Aleel and the Countess—was 
introduced, and the play was further revised and rewritten. This 
continual revision and rewriting indicates how Yeats respected the 
test of the stage for the severe form of drama. Thus, in his own 
words, ‘“‘throughout the play I have added or left out such passages 
as a stage experience of some years showed me encumbered the 
action ; the play in its first form having been written before I knew 
anything of the theatre.’’* 

The scene of action is laid in Ireland and in old times when a 
terrible famine has wasted the country, The suffering hungry people 
deprave themselves for daily bread, and they do not hesitate to barter 
away'their souls to two demons who stalk the waste land and ply 
the satanic trade of buying souls. The Countess Cathleen is struck 
with pity at the debased conduct of the people, and tries to deter 
them from making thé dreadful contract by distributing ali her 
possessions ; but her riches are too meagre for the great hunger of 
the people. At last she has no other way than sell her own soul at 
a price that would spare the people from the forced starvation. She 
thus saves them from perdition through her supreme sacrifice. 

This slender plot was woven out of the material Yeats got in a 
collection of Irish folklore. But the original was merely a transla- 
tion of a French tale which its author gave out as an Irish legend. 
In the dramatisation of the tale Yeats started with an attempt to 
answer а moral question, “May a soul sacrifice itself for a good 
cause." * The issue with its inherent conflict and contention belongs 
to the Christian cycle of events in which Yeats saw great possibilities 
of dramatic themes. Thus, he wrote in bis Preface to the first 
edition of this play, ‘The Christian суфе being mainly concerned 

1 Yeats, W. B., Plays and Controversies, 1927 (Reprinted), p. vi 


2 Ibid., p. 291. 
3 Yeats, W В, Dramatis Persone, 1096, р. 86. - 
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with contending moods and moral motives, needed, I thought, a 
dramatic vehicle.’** The national motive,” on the other hand, was 
obvious, for he stressed that the play was ‘‘an attempt to write a 
more ample method to feeling not less national, Celtic and distinc- 
tive.” So, through answering the question that he raised, he gave 
the traditions, customs and beliefs of Christian Ireland a dramatic 
form. ‘But the first performance of the play in 1899 faced a rowdy 
` opposition, because, it was argued, Yeats ‘‘made а woman sell her 
soul and yet escape damnation."^ Apparently, the ` solution that 
was given to the question was not palatable to the religious sentiments 
of a section of people. ,The damnation—demanding opposers missed 
the point inculcated in the lines spoken by the. celestial messenger 
appearing at the end of the play : 


The light beats down; the gates of pearl are wide 
And she is passing to the floor of peace, 

And Mary of the seven times wounded heart 

Has kissed her lips, and the long blessed hair 

Has fallen on her face; The Light of Lights m 
Looks always on the motive, not the deed, is 


Тће shadow of shadows on the deed alone. 
(Se. V) | 


Butifthe drama started with a moral question, it surely did 
not end in becoming merely a philosophical exposition or moral 
apologue. Otherwise, it could not have come to be regarded as ‘one 
of the most beautiful poetic dramas of modern times,” The saving 
grace lay in the working out of the principle which Yeats so cons- 
ciously enunciated many years after, that in drama ‘‘gradually 
philosophy is eliminated until at last the only philosophy audible, 
if there is even that, is the mere expression of one character or 
another.’’® Let us now examine the virtues of ‘The Countess Cathleen 
as a fine poetic drama. | 

Remembering the date of publication аз 1892, it is simply 
amazing how so early Yeats struck a thoroughly modern note in the 
expression of the play. Let us take the few lines of the opening : 

' Yeats, W. B., The Countess Cathicen and Various Legends and Lyrics, 1892. 

2 The national motive impelled the whole of Yeats's literary activities at this time. 


In one of his letters to the Boston Pilot in 1290, he wrote, "There is no great literature 
without nationality, no great nationality without literature” (Letters to the New Island, 
jp. 104). . 
ш Pn W. В, The Countess Cathleen and Various Legends and Lyrics, 1892; Preface. 
4 Yeats, W. B., Plays and Controversies, 1927 (Reprinted), р 290. 
5 Nicoll, Allardyce, British Drama, 1947 ed., р. 406. 
5 Yeast W. B., Dramatis Persona, 1986, p. 86: 
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Mary. What сап have made the grey hen flutter so? 
Teig. They say that now the land is famine struck: 
The graves are walking. 
Mary. There is something that the hen hears 
Teig. And that is not the worst, at Tubber-vanach 
A woman met а man with ears spread out, 
And they moved up and down like a bat’s wing. 


We at once perceive that here is dramatic verse with modern 
speech rhythm and idiom, that the language has completely broken 
with the traditional mode of verse speech, and has freed itself of the 
slough of the Elizabethan rhythm and idiom. Тһе short speeches 
niaintain an intrinsic poetic rhythm: they do not strive, like those 
in the plays of Stephen Phillips,’ to seek the pattern of realistig 
speech by breaking the pentameter unit into bits with positive prose ` 
rhythm. The integrity of verse has been kept up throughout. Thus, 
from such starkly realistic lines, 


You shall at last dry like dry leaves and hung ; 
Nailed like dead vermin to the doors of God (Зе. I) 


to «uch elevated imaginative speech _ 


I gaze upon them as the swallow gazes 
Upon the nest under the eve, before — 

She wander the loud waters. Do not weep 
Too great a while, for there is many a éandle 
On the High Altar though one fall... . (Бе. V) 


we cannot but feel that the quality of language, although so 
differently modulated, belongs to an even pattern of rich poetry. We 
also perceive at the same time the dramatist's acute alertness io the 
test of the theatre for the dramatic speeches, so that no speech is 
too long and flagging—-the longest speech being a little above ten 
lines. Yet there was every chance of lapsing into declamatory fustian, 
for close upon this time he had said, speaking of Chapman's dramas, 
аф: еге are pages on pages in them of sheer poetry, long speeches 
that have. по dramatic justification of any kind except their beauty. 
It was on. such plea that Swinburne once wanted to explain away the 

monotony: of the long speeches in his poetic plays.’ But happily : 


2792 


1 We take the case of Stephen Phillips because he, like Yeats, wade verse speech 
have a considerable test of the theatre. 

2 Yeats, W. B., Letters to the New Island, 1984, р. 214. 

3 Swinburne cited the case of “the magnificent monotony of Chapman’s eloquence'', 
and wished that “ап incredibly intelligent and inconceivably tolerant audience’’ that once 
endured Chapman, would endure him as well (Dedicatory Epistle). 
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Yeats did not want sheer poetry only, bis practical sense of the theatre 
demanded dramatic Justification for his verse speeches. 

We have observed that there is a new music in the rhythm 
governing the verse speecbes of the play. This new music consists 
in the slow movenient and the drowsy melody of each line, which 
functionally would cast its substance in ‘“‘imaginative dimness and 
distance’’—a phrase used with all earnestness by the poet аб this 
time.’ It is on this new rhythm that Yeats has built his lyric 
emotion.” And as this new feature has become an organic association 
of his poetic style, that is, his true style the origin of which necessarily 
lay, to borrow the expression from Middleton Murry,’ in the mode 
of emotional or intellectual experience peculiar to him, he had to 

| bring it to his dramatic verse too. Now what was urgent with him 
“vas to tune the new music of his verse with an adequate dramatic 
emotion. Remembering his argument with Dr. Todhunter,’ our 
starting from the style to reach at the dramatic content and treatment 
will not appear to be a reverse approach of analysis. For it may be 
said that here it is the style that has determined the drama. 

Indeed, Yeats made his very first drama intended for performance 
to grow out of two conditions : first, the vehicle of his drama is verse ; 
secondly, this verse which in form is the traditional blank verse, 
possesses a new music of slow cadence. Laying the scene of action, 
in a distant time and in the Celtic land, the plausibility of the verse 
medium was secured. But the inevitability of poetice speech has 
been attained by placing the characters in a situation in which they 
all have a mode of experience predominantly emotional. The terrible 
famine has given rise to that situation: it has set the mind of. each 
character to such an emotive tension that through the full intensity 
of feeling expression at every moment transgresses. the logic and 
precision of thought. The farmers Shemus and Teig have lost faith 
in God, and their relinquishing of faith, born of hunger as it is, has 
stored a high charge of emotion generated by ап inward pressure of 


‚ 1 Yeats, W, B., Letters to the New Islgnd, р. 146. 

2 СЕ. Lake Isle “of Innsfree and Other Poems of the Nineties. 

3 See Murry, J. M., The Problem of Style, 1922, p. 28. 

а Dr. Todhunter was a friend of Yeats’s father and, in Yeats’s own words, a 
distinguished, though too little recognised,» writer of poetical plays." Yeats advised 
: Dr. Todhunter that ‘‘he should write of shepherds and shepherdresses people would expect 
them to talk poetry and move without melodrama, (Autobiographies, 1926, р. 148). 
He also argued with Dr. Todhunter that “‘when Shelley wrote The Cenci. .. .when Tennyson 
wrote Becket, they were... . deliberately oratorical ; instead of creating drama in the mood 
of The Lotos-Eaters or of Epipsychidion they had tried to escape their characteristios, 
had осеб of the theatre as outside the general movement of literature," (Letters to the 
Island, p. ix). This clearly shows that Yeats was bent upon creating drama in his own 
poetic mood, and within the general movement of literature of bis time. 
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self-deception. Mary, the simple peasant woman, is shocked аё. ће 
defilement of faith, but tries to keep up her piety against devilish 
temptations. Her simple heart can do so only by a devotional passion, 
so that when she says, 


Destroyers of souls, God will destroy jou quickly. 
You shall at last dry like dry leaves and hang 
Nailed like dead vermin to the doors of God (Sc. I) 


we perceive her emotion released in such language. The Countess 
whose privilege of birth and breeding would make poetic language 
natural for her, has been given all the more a large scope for rich and 
noble poetry, since sbe is ‘stirred with a profound sorrow for ‘her 
people and is prepared for self-sacrifice. Her state in such а resolve 
has affected deeply the emotions of her two followers: Aleel, thet - 
poet who sees in this the end of his love, and Oona, the old and 
unfortunately affectionate nurse, who sees in this the Е away 
of youth and beauty, so that when she says: 


Tell them who walk upon the floor of peace 

That I would die and go to her I love ; 

The years like great black oxen tread the world, 
. And God the herdsman goads them on behind 

And І аё broken by their passing feet (Sc. V) 


we feel ihe magnitude of her etnotion to which her heart is naturally 
· tuned and which only such poetic utterance can sustain. 

But how did Yeats bring about dramatic justification of the 
slow-moving rhythm of his verse? We may answer that it was by 
his novel way of conceiving his dramatic characters so that their 
emotions were kept in full key with the suggestiveness of emotion 
inhering in the music-,of the new verse rhythm. Тһе lulling sense 
arising out of the rhythn: is suggestive of a suspension of will, of a 
sense of resignation. This suggestiveness is fully consonant with the 
mode of feeling and action of the personages. They have little will ; 
in fact, they do not act with any active will to resist the force of 
catastrophe. They act, on the contrary, impelled by a deep sense of 
resignation. Even Aleel, whose mind and thought is little affected 
by the famine, bas no will; he is powerless against his love's resolve 
and is resigned to his love-laden sorrow. 

Tt is apparent from our answer to the question how Yeats ren- 
dered dramatic justification to the new rhythm of his verse dialogue, 
that there is little action in the play. The slenderness of action is 
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consequent upon the dramatic. conception of the main protagonist— 
the Countess Cathleen. She is a lady of exquisite tenderness of heart 
and is single-minded in her piety and spirituality, so much so that 
all conflict and opposing energies if they are from: without, are 
powerless to disturb the tranced state of her being, and if they rise 
from within, dissolve in a quick process of sublimation. It is for this 
reason that she transcends so easily the bounds of her human emotion 
—that of her love for Aleel—and can only say when Aleel has gone 
away from her at her bidding: 


I never spoke to him of his wounded hand, 


‚ Ава now he is gone, 
I cannot see him, for all is dark outside. 
. . Would my imagination and my heart 
Were as little sbaken as this holy flame. (Sc. III) 


And because her promise ‘‘ From this day out 1 have nothing of my 
own ’’' is not a resolve of any will in conflict, but is an inevitable 
utterance of a soul in a spiritual trance, she can easily barter her 
800] to the devils, experiencing at the act no disturbance in her state 
of suspended will. In a different mood many years later, Yeats said 
of this act: ‘‘ The Courtess sells her soul, but she is not transformed. 
If I were to think that scene to-day she would at the moment her 
hand has signed, burst into loud laughter, mock at all that she has 
held holy, horrify the peasants in the midst of their temptations.” * : 
But we may well cavil at this criticism because in the case suggested 
the character df the Countess should have to be differently conceived 
and consequently the whole tone of the drama would have to be kept 
on a different key., The dramatic emotion, too, would have to be 
built on a different movement of events. 

As it stands, this drama of tranced emotion gathers its force and 
cogency not from any concatenation of incidents, that is, ' action,’ 
nor from any interplay of conflicts, but from the sublime movement 
of a soul from the earthly to the spiritual. Everything has been 
made contributory to this movement. If Shemus and Teig represent 
` the wretched peasants for whose depravity the Countess feels her 
great sorrow and thus her soul gathers momentum for its profound 
movement towards the ‘spiritual, Mary with ber faith kept intact 
through simple piety, gives, dramatically, tbe possibility to the 


1 $e. TI. | 
2 Yeats, W. В, Dramatis Persona, p. 84. 
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Countess’ soul-sacrificing action. To this Aleel adds depth and dignity, 
and Oona some rich overtones of pity. : 

The deep dramatic emotion having thus been secured in the 
above ways, is further strengthened by the ominous atmosphere 
enveloping the action. The atmosphere has been subtly, created 
through manifold suggestiveness. A sense of terror surrounds concrete 
symbols, such as the barking of a dog, a hen fluttering in fear of the 
unseen, the sight of two horned owls before the windows. These 
evil portents are intensified by reports of strange phenomena: “а 
.woman met a man with ears “spread out, and they moved up and 
down like a bat’s wings ° ; a herdsman saw “а man who had no 
mouth, nor ears, nor eyes, his face a'wallof flesh.’’ ‘This sinister 
atmosphbere-gives occasion to the devils’ actions, and suggests and 
prepares the impending doom overtaking the Countess. The necessary 
illusion for suspension of disbelief for the actions of the devils stalking 
the famine-struck land and the angels appearing at the end, the 
whole. supernatural machinery so to say, has been acquired not only 
by the condition that the scene is laid in old times, but also, and 
largely, by the sense of the super-mundane atmosphere and tones 
surrounding ‘the dramatic action. Even tbe stage directions of 
lightning and thunder in the last scene are not in the least a recourse 
to stage stunts; they are wrought with dramatic necessity. The 
devils’ action being over, ‘since the Countess has signed to sell her 
soul, and with that the portending symbols fading away, the stage- 
device of lightning and thunder is expediently employed to assist the 
scene of doom. The device is dramatic all the more since the doom 
develops out of nature’s calamity. | 

Our treatment of the play to this extent is enough to show how 
Yeats was able successfully to translate his ideas into practice, that 
is, to raise the poetic drama from ‚а fallen craft to a rich vital art, 
The Countess Cathleen is not a drama which, we may say, could 
have been written in prose, but a drama which by its nuances of 
rarified imagination, tender tone, and suggestiveness of a super-real 
sense, in other words, spirituality, makes poetry and rhytbm inevi- 
table for its growth. In her long lasting death-like slumber, if the 
poetic drama showed some inkiings of opening her eyes when Brown- 


і The non-interchangeability of the mediums'of poetry and prose іп a design of drama 
has been expressly upheld by two poet-critics of our day. Thus Abererombie has said “А 
poetic play is not a play that might have been written in prose, but appears to be written 
in poetry." (The Fanetion of Poetry in the Drama in English Critical Essays; ed. by 
P. M. Jones, 1947 ed., р. 253). And in the opinion of T. 8. Eliot,'". .. . no play should be 
written in verse fur which prose is dramatically adequate (Poetry and Drama, 1951, p. 12). 
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ing, Byron, Shelley ог even Beddoes’ were at her side, she now 
completely opened her eyes and woke up at the touch of Yeats’s 
magic wand. 


.1 Thomas Lovell Beddoes, who in 1825 wrote to his friend, Kelsall, "With the great- 
est reverence for all the antiquities of the drama I atill think that we had better beget and 
revive—attempt to give the literature of this age an idiosynerasy and spirit of its own. 
Such ghosts as Marlowe, Webster, etc., are better dramatists, better poets, but they are 
ghosts-...the worm is in their pages." (The Complete Works by Thomas Lovell Beddoes; 
ed. by Edmund Gosse, р. 25). This desire to create and not to imitate was partly fulfilled 
in his Death’s Jest Book. 


TRACES OF INFLUENCE OF INDIAN 
CULTURE ON ARABIAN LITERATURE 


II 


ә 
Dr. М. L. Roy Онооронову, M.A., О.Їлтт. 


Of the Indian Hadith recorders (Ssst) Abu Maashar Nujaih 
al-Sindi recorded the Sayings about religious wars (94%). He 
heard these traditions from the Tabiens and he was himself a 
Tabetabins. His work is recognised as а standard authority. From 
these facts it is clear that some Indians accepted Islam, adopted 
Tslamic culture and contributed to the Arabian literature from the early 
days of Islam in India. The Sindhis were highly praised by Dhahiz 
for their capacity in dealing in financial affairs. They spread them- 
selves to the distant Muslim countries as bankers and money-changers. 


Бре ipa L od У uie say ady JUI Gl PLB сржи уљу aJ У 
He says, "you don’t find at Basra any firm of money-changers 
except that its proprietor is a Sindi.” 


But what was the extent of influence of Indian thought on the 
Arabic culture 2 It depended on the process of transmission of 
culture as much on the intrinsic merit of culture that was transmitted. 
Further, the receptive capacity of the country to which culture 
is transmitted has to be taken into consideration. So we have 
told already that medium of connection of India with Arabia was 
‘through traders and travellers. The influence of the commercial 
class bas been only on the surface, because the trading castes of 
India were not the repository of Indian culture by the very consti- 
tution of their society. Unlike that in Arabia, where the profession 
of- trade was highly prized because Mubammad himself was a 
merchant, Umar was a merchant, In India profession of trade 
was third in social order. So the traders who went to Arabia could 
only give them the news of their merchandise, of the products of 
India and some superficial information.: The Indian travellers in the 
Buddhist age were generally learned missionaries, but in Hindu India 
after Buddhism had ebbed away, the pilgrims travelled to religious 
places within India unlike Muslim Sayiah (eb) (travellers) like 
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Sulaiman, Hasan as-Sirafi, Abu Zaid and Ibn Battuta.' Mere- 
travelling for travelling’s sake hardly attracted the Indians as it 
did the Arabs. "The missionary spirit of the Indians was never 
very sharp except at the ‘time of Buddhists. The influence of 
Buddhist missionaries on the Christians of those regions which are 
now covered by the lands of Syria, Palestine and Iraq ceased to 
exist after the penetration of Islam. On the other hand, the Arab 
travellers isiting India carried with them happy impressions about 
India and transmitted them to their country. Prof. Nainar of 
Madras University has written a book containing the information 
regarding the society of South India in the light of travellers’ records. 
The net result of these pieces of information supplied by travellers and 
merchants. во far as the Arabs were’ concerned; was to rouse their 
cupidity about Indian wealth and strangeness of the land. 

But the wars of Sind contributed most towards cultural contact 
of India with Arabia because Sind was looked upon as a part of 
the then eastern provinces of the Arab dominion. The Arabs were 
proud of Sind, even when the province of Sind was lost, the 
tradition of connection remained as is found in the.mention of 
Sind in their official documents, The colony that grew up in 
the lands of Sind brought with it the laws, customs and 
traditions of Arabia. The Indians when they visited the centres 
of Islam for sundry reasons, carried with them Indian traditions, 
though less cautiously than the Arabs did under the same conditions. 
This facilitated the reciprocal influences of the two countries. 

But tbe indirect process of transmission of Indian culture to 
Arabia through the agency of Iran was more subtle and ‘more far- 
reaching. Iran when it was conquered and converted by the Arabs, | 
(646 A.D.) had very close connection with India, Both. the countries 
were Aryan by race, Aryan by culture and Aryan by tradition and. 


` language. The Zend and Palbavi came from the same stock. The 


Iranian culture was older and deeper than that of the Arabian. The 
Islamisation of Iran could not altogether obliterate the racial heritage 
and age-long traditions of the Iranians. In fact, the Iranians were 
appointed to important offices in the court and administration ; they 
became the teachers of the children in aristocratic Arab homes. 
Gradually the Iranian culture so much influenced the Arabian culture 
that the victor became the .victim as was the case with the 
‘Romans after the conquest of Greece. 


1 Other important travellers— Masudi, Beshari Al Moqaddasi, Al Idrisi. 
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Through these Iranian teachers and officers of the court, the 
Indian culture but indirectly permeated Arabian culture. But the Arab 
scholars in the absence of any direct knowledge of the Indian language 
could not generally penetrate into the original sources of the Indian 
culture with which they came in contact only through Iran. Во the 
Arabs could not openly recognise their debt to Indian culture. Further, 
as the Indians were not Muslims, and as the Indians did not merge 
their culture even when they were converted into Islam in may places,. 
the Indian language remained a separate identity. The Arabs failed 
to recognise their debt to the Indian culture. Further, the Indians 
were not Muslims nor did the Indians merge their culture even when 
they were converted into Islam in some places, the Indian language _ 
remained a separate entity. That the Arabs did not recognise 
their debt to the Indian culture was largely due to general ignorance 
of Indian language and culture. In spite of the difficulties of direct 
approach, of course some Arab scholars came in direct touch with the 
Indian culture through Iranian agency. АЈ Gahiz looked upon Indians ` 
as one of the five distinguished nations of antiquity and along with the 
Chinese, Greeks, Romans and Iranians. He said in his Risail :— 
„ба у set bya y ЫЫ ој у „уай! ploy бај alg! {Де 
knew Sit (оба, ‘the Indians excelled in Mathematics, As- 
tronomy, and Medical Science. Of all nations, they had made 
advancement in wood-work and in engraving on stones."' А] Masudi 
(808 А.Н) in his description of the men of science and philosophy 
paid compliments to Indians ‘as men of skill and science’. 

He laid special stress on the eminence of Indian savants’ in 
the departments of mathematics, physics and games :-— 

eios DU ај о... Bul, А Да! „е Belem 537 Әәл) JU 

с 0де QS sii," JU ri wo “КыЛ, „ай (gd (ӨШ SIE у)! 

pilal фә, ‘pain yet Rmo y anle у „Шу у ‘pease y г ре y 
PII eg bS ә) 

“The Indians have excelled in mental capacities, in their politics, 
in their philosophies, in their conception of colours, in their qualities, 
in their témperament, in their clarity of РА and in Ше niceties 
of observations unlike other coloured people. 

Al Quíti? (65%) mentioned India as the first of the eight 
nations who cultivated sciences and games. . The position of honour 


і Авай al Gahiz, p. 78. . ’ 

2 Masudi, Muru-al-Dhahab, Vol, Y, p. 35 ff. 

3 АОНы, Akhbar-ul- Hukama (the "deientifie News), p. 27. 
10—1850P—IX - 
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was India's. He mentioned Indians, Persians, Chaldeans, Greeks, 
Romans, Egyptians, Arabs and Hebrews.’ In another place of the 
same book he says— 

RSI 0) Spiel oF АЛ demi овај ВД (ДМ Rod „а aigh” 


Pe pem ыма! yy, АШКЫН MIC Bradt yd Go - yl il, 
wore pol quem ole aig WIG = agli pelle bil Essel! lle оће! 
yall healt» Jodl раб) выл 
* And the Indians are the foremost nation of the earth in number 
` and in beauty of her cities. World has faith in her philosophy, in the 
ability of her intellectual pursuits and in her ancient faith. The 
Chinese regarded India as the lands of philosophy. All ancient 
“nations of the world regarded India as the mine of knowledge, fountain 
of justice and state craft.’' Не then regretted that sufficient books 
did not reach his country owing to distance. 
Isfahani says in his (Godt бе) TR il Udaba :— 
«АБ steely (еә ball, plaat бле pg did „!» Gilded! JU 
pall cde у QoS UE БА tui, 3I ples i, ‘fod! sal ple, 
бй -— ule Qa daly yo “= CM iss! , en € esu JI uis 
-S 90, ==! + SU! , ИД wy ye ed s. -dnll a 
‘Indians are expert in accountancy, in caligraphy, in iud 
and treatment of serious ailments, in calculations, in acrobatic feats, in 
engraving on statues, in making idols, in engraving on swords, in chess 
play, in playing on Ektara (Arabic Hankala) in various kinds of 
dancing, in culture, in witchcraft and in smoking'.? 
The thinkers of today are the makers of tomorrow. They reflect 
the sbadows of the unseen, of the coming age. "They influence the 
‘coming generations by suggestions of what is to come in future. 
The black dots left by the pen of the savants on the surface of white 
papers are often as much powerful in changing the face of a nation 
` as the red dots of blood shed by the most powerful swords of the 
victors. They quarrel not, yet they conquer. Their conquest is 
more penetrating than the thirsts of blade of swords. So was the 
scribblings of these philosophers who introduced India and Indian 
thoughts in. the Arabic literature. "They influenced the Arab mind 
imperceptibly but very deeply. Let me first take the question of 
religious conceptions of the Muslim Arabs, because they are very 


1 Ibid., p. 966. | | я 
2 Ysfahani, Vol. ПІ, р.1. h Us; ччата is а kind of instrument with one string like 
Indian Ektara. : 
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chary about their faith. Was it not profoundly infiuenced by the 
Indian touch? This brings me to the question of Iláhiat, the theology 
of the Muslims. The subject may be treated under four different 
headings :— 1 : 

(1) Doctrine of Incarnation-- Jys! &,bi 

(2) Doctrine of Transmigration— gps Кај 

(8) Doctrine of Samaniyah— Šket š b3 

(4) Doctrine of Harmlessness— six! ponl! & b 


The Doctrine of Incarnation :—The Aryan mind in India believes 
that God in order to teach men assumes human form and 1псатпа{ез. 
He lays down not only principles, but also practises them and’ leaves 
examples for them. But the Semitic mind believes that God, the 
Unlimited, cannot assume a limited form ; 80 He chooses a messenger 
(Rasul) and sends His message to the Rasul through an angel. 
This angel has given. the Old Testament and the New Testament, 
the Bible, Psalms of David and the Quran. But the Aryan argues 
that the unlimited God can assume a limited form, otherwise where 
is His almightiness ? If God, the Almighty is denied the capacity of 
assuming a form, it is practically a denial of His unlimited capacity. 
Without entering into a controversy as to the logic of arguments on 
either side, it may be said that some Muslims borrowed from India 
the doctrine of incarnation and Ali was presented in the rôle of an 
incarnation.’ The Shias hold that God had inspired some of his 
attributes to Ali bin Abu Talib, а son-in-law of. Muhammad. If 
Muhammad was the carrier of the messages of Allah, Ali was the real 
repository of those messages. The succession to the legacy of the 
Prophet of Islam belonged to Ali and to his family. The Iranians 
who are conversant with the Indian doctrine of incarnation and in the 
doctrine that king is a part of Divinity ( wll! ), deeply influenced the 
political theories of Islam. The awandia sect, inhabitants of a hill in 
the frontier of Iraq, actually accorded welcome to Ali as a living God, 
for which Ali ordered that those unfortunate believers should be burnt. 

This doctrine of incarnation is so directly opposed to the Semetic 
doctrine of direct message'of God that it is easily attributed to the 
Aryan influence from India. The early Arabs knew the Greeks, no 
doubt, but the Greeks had no conception of incarnation or any such 
belief that God incarnates himself and assumes human form for 
teaching His creation. Во, it must have come from India through 


1 The extreme Shias hold that the message of Allah was to be delivered through Ali 
but it was the mistake of Gabriel when he transmitted the Message to Muhammad. 
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Iran and they made no secret of it. In fact, monism and monistic 
conceptions that are found in the Islamic philosophy are direct 
contribution of the Indian philosophy. 

The doctrine of transmigration of soul is a purely Indian con- 
ception and in early Islam this conception finds no place. This 
doctrine has already influenced the Iranian thoughts of Menes, 
the Greek philosophies since Pythagoras and the Christian thoughts 
of the early monasteries. But coming in contact with the Greeks, 
Christians and Iranians the Muslims also became saturated with this 
conception. Ahmed Ibn Hayat (a Mutazalite to start with), Abū 
Muslim Khorasani, Muhammad Ibn Zachariah ar-Radi and also the 
Carmathians believed that the soul can and does transmigrate from 
one body to another though the bodies may not be of the same 
stratum.. But orthodox Islam tolerates no compromise and even 
when a Muslim makes any breach with the orthodox interpretations, 
he tries to find a background in the verses of the Quran; and he 
twists and turns the same to bring his ideas in a line with the 
Quran, So it was with the doctrine of transmigration. Ibn Hayat 
quoted two verses from Quran. io say that Е of soul 
is impliedly mentioned there :— 

„ву 4271,5 GLEE (2А) nm. Ch yp Ghé Ue | МИС b 
- hf, sl lo By ye (43 Los 

‘Oh men. Who has deceived you from your God, the Benevo- 
lent? Who has created you and then completed you and made уоп. 
symmetrical and*has constituted you in whatever form he liked’. 
Further :— : Ў Й А 
БИ КЕ шо, laht pit uye „бл, 

‘And (He) has made you the counterpart of your soul and 
the animals counterparts for placing you there’. 

Shaharastani has clarified the arguments of Ibn Hayat thus :— 
“God created the universe and those that inhabit it. He gave them 
all that they required, and He gave them physique, knowledge, con- 
science and reason. He asked them to admit Him and His powers. 
Some did, they were sent to heaven. Some did not, straightway they 
were sent to hell. Others followed His instructions in parts ; they 
were sent to this material world in different shapes of animals and 
men, so that they might get rid of their sins of disobedience. They 
change their bodies and ‘transmigrate from one body to another so 


long they are not free from sins.” * 


1 Ibn Abi Hayat, вее Shaharestani, p. 77. 
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pb ui quar des а d etn пиш 
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ay? AY SO) д эше ше, АЈ КЕ ДШ) mrad) ГТРИУ 
alas 4 (un) v ве Vac ) v^ 3 - JU) 3 his) у} 41 51921 "Ji 
3) a EA 5) ree I sdb JG Јој j)o J) ded} asd) О 
с увод Нш, © oli) yo ue Baie jy | de уђе) y UL 
bye, BF oe EF LIN 3. у) uie SIP) (5 = 98 pod | Je 

; | б.у} бај име) д be * psd) деј 

Even before Ibn Hayat, Sabeiah (4-3-1 ) believed that the 
. Absolute Being transmigrated into the Imams after Ali.” 

In the Arabian Nights there are some hints on transmigration 
which have come through Indian sources, because the book has its 
origin in Indian Katha-Sarit Sagar (the Ocean of Stories) whieh in 
Persian was translated as Hazar Dàstün (ава xs! Sabasra Rajani) and 
in Arabie ‘Alf-o-laila (У) (Thousand Nights). It-was put in 
Perso-Arabia setting but the Indian conception of transmigration 
remained the same. This bvok was very widely read in Arabia and 
its conception did influence the Arabic reading people no doubt and its 
popularity was a testimony to the welcome it received from all classes 
of the Arabic reading world. | | 

The doctrine of На (Jsa ) in which the illumination, the 
illuminated (ИМ) and the object of illumination (уйл) became 
one. Itisreally a form of transmigration in its ultimate analysis. 
This is the fundamental background of doctrine of mysticism in 
Islam. The doctrine of mysticism in Arabia has its background in 
Greece in the West through Damascus, and in India in the East 
through Iran. · 

Then comes the question of the Samanyiah (anem) ) who have 
been so much mentioned in the scholastic works of the Arabs. 

Al Beruni speaks of the Indian sect called Samaniyah whom ће 
met at Somnath Temple in the course of the invasion of the temple 
of Somnath. He says that these people hated the Brahmans and 
held views different from those of the Brahmans. ‘They could be 


H Shaharastani, Commentary of Ibn Hayat, p. 11. 
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found in India, Iran, Iraq, Khorasan, Balkh, Herat and im Syria. 
They had one of their chief centres in Balkh known as Naw Bihar 
(па ах). It was а very big monastery where lay an idol inside and 
a very big flag outside, the top of which might be seen from a very | 
great distance and which flew over the whole city. Kitabul Aghàni 
says that people used to come and visit the Naw Bihar from India, 
China and Turkistan and it was very popular. Ibh Nadim in his 
al-Fihrist mentioned of eight big centres of religion before Islam —of. 
them he mentioned, Sarandwip (Ceylon), Somnath, Naw Bihar—all 
these Indian. Prof. Borthold says that about 200 years after Buddha 
in about 250 years before Christ, there were some centres of Buddhism 
established outside India. Possibly he means Asoka, whose date is 
about 200 years after Buddha and about 250 years before Christ. It 
is said that after the cremation of Buddha the eight parts of his body 
became the nucleus of eight chief centres of Buddhist monasteries 
and Asoka extended the eight into eighty-four centres. One of them 
was in Somnath in Gujrat. When Sankarüchürya, the great saint of 
Sind led a tirade against Buddhism most successfully, Somnath was 
turned a centre of Siva worship but some of the old Samaniyahs 
remained there too as a very powerful force. By the time Muhammad 
bin Qasim invaded Sind, he found a temple at Daibul which represent- 
ed ihe style of Naw Bibar and the Arabs destroyed it. But the 
Samaniyahs got themselves distributed all over the region with their 
philosophy. | 

Who were these Samaniyahs 2 What was their cult? Were they 
Buddhist Sramans or Turkish Shamans? А detailed discussion on 
these "points are outside the scope of this paper. Yet it is a fact that 
they were an Indian sect with whose religious doctrines the Muslim 
theologians had some close contact in the Abbasid period. Kitabul 
Aghani says that in Basra there were six theologians ‘Amr Ibn Obaid, 
Wathil Ibn Abt ‘Аа, Bashaar il ‘Ama, Saleh Ibn Abdul Qudus Abdul 
Karim Ibn Abi Опја and а man from Azd (possibly his name was 
Jarir Ibn Hazim). They often met at the house at Ага! and discussed 
problems of theology. Later on, the first two became Samaniyah the" 
third and the fourth left the discussion, Bashaar was left in doubt and 
Azdi was converted to the opinion of the Somanities. Kitabul Адћат 
says that these Samaniyahs were an Indian sect. Azdi kept to Sama- 
niyah cult till his death.’ А] Beruni has recorded the doctrines of the 
Samaniyahs.” They believed that no real knowledge can соте without 


^1 Kitabul Aghani, ТЇЇ, p. 24. 
2 Kitabul Hind, p. 90. 
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reference to the material aspect of the soul. In fact, the spiritual 
must correspond with the material, mere imagination is not enough 
even in matters relating to divinity—the Absolute. So they were 
az-Zahariah ( зора Л) expressionists ; and these groups were opposed to 
the ( alJ!) итті, who believed that even in the physical world 
шапу things could not be understood by means of the five senses which 
` were very limited in function and scope and far less to speak of the 
unseen world. In fact, the knowledge of the Ilahiyat does not yield 
to the perception based on human senses. So' Islamic theology 
received a new inspiration from its contact with the Samaniyah cult 
which was an Indian one. 

Doctrine ој harmlessness—Not even the worst enemy of Islam 
will say that the Arabs, warlike -as they were, were ever actuated with 
any feeling of withdrawal from war and bloodshed. It was conceived , 
by Buddha and practised by Asoka. The Jains of India carried this 
spirit of harmlessness to such an extent that they did not even eat 

,anything in the night lest unknowingly they would be responsible 
for killing some insects. А sect LU! grew up who claimed barmless- 
ness ав а mark of piety and a great exponent of this sect was Abul 
Ala al-Marri, a great poet of Arabia ; he gave up killing of animals 
as а part of religion and gave up meat as food. 

There is a Sufi sect in Damascus and another in Egypt who 
refrain from killing any living being as a part of sacrifice to Allah on 
sacred days. Agika or sacrifice on birth of children is prohibited 
by them. 


(To be continued) 


Round the World 


French Presidency 


The April-June Number of the Political Quarterly contained ап. 
interesting article on the French Presidency. After discussing at some 
length the term of office of M. Auriol, which in its opinion was an 
unqualified success, it proceeded to make observations on the election - 
of his successor. It is significant that while M. Auriol was elected on 
the first ballot, it took thirteen ballots io elect his successor. In fact 
for days together there was so much uncertainty in the public mind 
as to who Would be selected and whether any one will be elected at all 
. that many people happened to take a very gloomy view of the future of 
their country. 1 ће pick of the French people who are entrusted with 
the responsibility of electing the head of the state find themselves so 
confused as to be unable to discharge their responsibility properly and 
satisfactorily, men in the street would naturally be pessimistic as to 
their political future. It must be remembered in this régard that no 
person officially registers himself as a candidate for the office. It is for 
the electors themselves to propose names and elect by absolute majority. 
But in twelve successive ballots there was по’ such majority in favour 
of any name. Meanwhile names once suggested and voted upon were 
dropped and then revived after а few more ballots. ІБ is interesting 
that М. Coty who was subsequently elected did not figure at all in the 
election before the eleventh ballot. His name was suggested at this 
eleventh hour and after two more ballots he secured the requisite support. 

In this connection it should be pointed out that one to be elected 
to the Presidency must not be of any extreme political persuasion. A 
person who is either on the extreme right or on the extreme left of French 
polities will be out of court as a Presidential candidate. An aspitant 
for the office must be of moderate views. Secondly, it is generally not 
expected that, he should be a front rank politician with experiences of 
Premiership. He should certainly command respect and have experience 
of various kinds. M. Coty was, for instance, a Vice-President of the 
Senate, a Minister occupying the comparatively colourless portfolio of 
Reconstruction, and a Rapporteur of an important Senate Commission. 
‘He is besides a respected family man hailing from Normandy. 

The French President who in the Fourth Republic has indeed to 
perform some important functions is still only a constitutional ruler, 
.his duties and responsibilities being fashioned more or less on the model 
of those of the British constitutional monarch. In view of this it may 
be unbecoming if the President becomes a very controversial figure eager 
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to do things himself rather than leave them to the Ministers. During 
the third Republic polijieians of the front rank with experience of wield- 
. ing effective power became now-and again candidates for the Presidency 
and were on certain occasions elected. Such choice did not, however, 
prove popular. In one instance (that of M.Millerand) the President 
had to resign only after four years in office (seven years being the term). 
He was thought too ambitious and domineering. This explains why the 
electors in choosing the President want him to be a man commanding 
respect, having adequate parliamentary and office experience, and enjoy- 
ing local reputation in the part of France whence he comes. But they 
do not want him to have figured too prominently in public life. 


Portuguese Possessions in India 


At the time of ‘writing the Portuguese Government, encouraged by 
some colonial powers, is trying to stir up world opinion against India in 
regard to the affairs of Goa, Daman and Dieu. These have been, it is 
true, under Portuguese control since the early sixteenth century. In the 
wake of Vasco da Gama came Albuquerque who wrested these possessions 
from the soft hands.of the rulers of Bijapur. Among other territories in- 
cluded within the sphere of Portuguese power were Bombay and Salsette. 
Gradually these other regions wenb oub of Portuguese control. But Goa, 
Daman and Dieu have continued in their hands. Portuguese name does 
not command much respect in the annals of India, particularly in those 
of Eastern India. It is generally associated with river dacoity, accompani- 
ed by extreme forms of cruelty, with capturing innocent but unwary 
people for selling them as slaves, and with creating an atmosphere of 
anarchy. Even the most friendly historian will Вад it difficult to say 
that Portuguese connection with this part of India has left behind any 
legacy of which we may be proud. In Bengal 'Porluguese' is as much a 
cursed name as the Vargy. : 

During the last two hundred years the French and Pasos 
possessions have continued as such in this country only as a part of the 
general domination of India by ioreigners. eWhen the British were 
securely enthroned in power in major parts’of India, they did not mind 
the continuance of the French and the Portuguese in possession cf a few 
square miles here and there. After the Napoleonic wars the stage was 
_ being gradually set for an understanding between France and England. 
It is true that nob before 1904, this understanding became definite. But 
all the same no occasion was allowed after 1815 to bring about a major’ 
conflict between the two countries. -With Portugal aiso the’ relations 
of Britain were friendly. So live апа'јећ iive became the principle 
underlying Anlgo-French and Anglo-Portuguese relations m India. 

Now as French and Portuguese domination of portions of ‘India 
was really part and parcel of British domination of this country, ib is 
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arguaole that the withdrawal of the British from India calls for the with- 
drawal of these other two European colonial powers from this country as 
well, It should be remembered in this connection that when the British 
left, they abrogated all restrictions which they had for long imposed upon 
the rulers of princely states and made them virtually independent. But 
the general opinion in the country was so strong in favour of their acces- 
sion to the Indian Union ‘and even to their merger in Indian provinces 
that these princes had soon to accept the invitation of the Government, 
of India to surrender their rights and responsibilities, In the same 
way the Fiench and the Portuguese pockets in this country also ought 
to have either been merged in neighbouring Indian provinces or acceeded 
to India as members of the Indian Union. : 

But the French Government has so far agreed only to the transfer 
to the Indian Government of the control of Chandranagar and so far 
as the Portuguese are concerned they appear to be more truculent and 
bellicose in their attitude. After the rolling up of French authority in 
Indo-China, the French Government seems to be convinced ‘that days of 
foreign rule in South and South-East Asia are over and that it would con- 
duce to its good relations with India if it withdraws from the pockets in 
South India. It is, however, being egged on by the imperialist powers 
to hold on. It is'hoped that it will refuse to be lured by this siren voice. 
Thé Portuguese Government is a dictatorship impervious to opinion in 
India and indifferent to the feeling in Asia as to European rule. It is , 
yet to be convinced that it has to face the Asian people of 1954 and not 
of the 16th century. 

The intransigent attitude of the Portuguese Government provides 
just the occasion for the United States of America to prove that it is not 
her policy to prop up tottering colonialism in Asia but to support demo- 
сгасіев and strengthen their hands so as to веб up а dyke against the 
‘onrush of communism. Everybody kaows that without the assistance. 
of the other members of the Atlantic Treaty Organisation it is out of the 
question for Portugal to support the army which she is sending for the 
protection of Goa. This assistance must поб come either from the U.S.A. 
or Britain either directly or indirectly. It is our hope that the Govern- 
ment of the United States would not only. refuse to extend any material 
or moral support to Portugal but extend its moral support to the people 
of Goa, Daman and Dieu who are struggling to free themselves from a 
foreign dictatorship. | 


+ 


Dominion-Provincial Feud aean in Canada 

In the elections of 1953 the Liberal Party was again returned to 
power with a thumping majority, 16 commands 173 seats out of 265. 
So ordinarily it was expected nob only to'be secure in office for the next 
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four years but to be optimistic about the future. But the situation in 
the province of Quebec, which has been one of the important strongholds 
of liberalism in the federal sphere appears rather disquieting. It should. 
be remembered in this connection that while Quebec has been dominantly 
Liberal in federal politics, its provincial politics have been for many years 
dominated by the Union Nationale and its leader, М. Duplessis. In the 
federal elections М. Duplessis and his party have maintained so far 
benevolent neutrality in respect of the Liberal candidates. 

But the Dominion budget adopted by the Parliament in the present 
year appears: to have given umbrage to the Unton Nationale and the 
. Premier Duplessis of Quebec. Itis to be mentioned in this regard that 
the Dominion Government had entered into an agreement with other 
provinces to the effect that the latter would not levy any separate income 
tax but would get a share of the proceeds of the Dominion levy. This agree- 
ment would last five years. The Government of Quebec alone refused. 
to enter into this agreement and levied an income tax upon the people 
of the province which amounted to fifteen per cent of the Dominion levy. 
If in addition .to this the people of Quebec had to pay the full quota of 
the Dominion tax, their position would be unenviable. Accordingly Ше. 
Duplessis Government demanded that the Dominion authorities should 
deduct the Provincial levy from their tax at the time of collection: 

"The Dominion Government pointed out in rejoinder to this that as 
the Quebec Government would be gainer to the extent of 28 million 
dollars if it entered into the agreement which other Provincial governments 
had signed it would be reasonable if M. Duplessis also followed suit. But 
the Duplessis Government stuck to its gun and repeated the demand 
for deduction of the provincial tax from the Dominion tax at the time 
of collection. The Dominion Government after necessary discussion 
decided not to comply with thisdemand. It thought that the principle 
behind the demand was bad. It would unsettle federal finance and 
create all sorts of complications. | 

Union Nationale has been a separatist force in Quebec for years. 16 
was started with the objective of separating Quebec from the Dominion 
of Canada and making it-an independent entity by itself. It has not been 
possible to implement this objective so far. Besides, the péople of other 
provinces have been Singulatly considerate towards Quebec. Its léader, 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, was for long the Prime Minister of the Dominion. 
Even when Mackenzie King was the Prime Minister, his Cabinet always 
included an adequate number of French-Canadians just by way of bring- 
ing it home to*the people of Quebec that the Dominion Government was 
their own in the same way as the Proyincial Government of Quebec 
happened to be. When King retired, a French-Canadian statesman was 
persuaded to step into his shoes. This was partly because of his capacity ` 
for leadership but more because he was-a French-Canadian and commanded 
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great respect in his province. So the Dominion-Quebec dispute is also 
in a sense a dispute between two French-Canadians, St. Laurent and 
Duplessis. But if this dispute lingers, the Liberal hold over Quebec may 
be undermined and that may accentuate the tendency of racial 
separatism of Quebec leading to political separation of the province from 
the Dominion. It may, however, be taken for certain that the controversy 
will not be allowed to be dragged on to this extent. 


Afvican Conflict is Political, Racial and Cultural. 


Peter Abrahams writes of cultural conflict in Africa in the July 
number of International Affairs. He is of South African coloured an- 
cestry and first went to Britain as a stoker. He has now established 
himself as a noted journalist and writer. He has visited many parts of 
Africa including Kenya and Gold Coast. He believes that the troubles 
which have become now so deep-rooted and widespread in a colony like 
Kenya are due to a conflict of cultures. Africans, educated in modern 
schools and not unoften in Europe, become no doubt in ideas and outlook 
very largely modern. Bub soon they find that they have no * status in the 
society with which by education and upbringing they should be identified. 
This society is, however, European and it would keep them at arm’s length. 
At the same time their training has been such, their habits and manners 
have so changed and their outlook has been so transformed that they 
cannot easily go back to the tribal society with which they have not now 
anything in common. ' Naturally they find themselves completely isolated. 

` This state of isolation becomes irksome and disillusions them as to the 

" new ideas they have acquired and the new language they speak. They 
have nothing to call their own. They have cut themselves adrift from 
the old moorings and they are not allowed to cast their anchor in the new 
moorings. But they cannot so float like drift wood: They, therefore, 
catch hold of the old tribal system as something which they may call 
their own and run a crusade on its behalf against the modern society and 
those who are affiliated to it. This is the tragedy of Kenyatta and this 
is largely the inspiration behind the Mau Mau troubles in East Africa, 


We in India are familiar with this conflict and can appreciate what 
is at the root ‘of troubles in Africa, Tn the old Hindu Collegé days there 
were many among us who were carried away by the flood of westernism. 
But it soon transpired that brown Englishmen ‘had no roots any where, 
They were kept atarm’s length by the European society in India and 
they had cut themselves away from their old society as well. So they 
were neither here nor there. Fortunately in the course of a few decades: 
the tragedy underlying it was avoided, But the first reaction was the 
same as in Africa.. Even people educated on modern lines declared „ова 
house tops that all that India: had was far. better than the best which: 
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might be imported from Europe. So long аз political domination by the 
British was not ended, this revivalist spirit continued in some form or 
other. Only now after independence real adjustment between two cul- 
tures and two civilisations has started. In Africa also the first remedy 
for this cultural conflict ia not going back to tribalism but political 
independence, and the liquidation of white rule. у 


, 


` 


Reviews and Botices of Books 


The Study of Human Life—By Charles Félkel. Printed for Private 
Circulation. - . 

` This interesting little book is, as the author says in the preface, 
a short introduction to his ''eomprehensive work” “Human Destiny 
as Object of Science", and contains four chapters, besides a very 
brief preface and a not long introduction The author holds that there 
are certain facts which have been ‘‘noticed. by unprejudiced observers 
from immemorial times" but have not been subjected to “scientific in- 
vestigation”. So he argues the case of three new sciences named by him— 
Bioseopy, Evenistics and Thanatology. Bioscgpy is to study the ‘‘meaning- 
ful events that compose the plot of an individual life." That is, the 
science of Bioscopy studies life. Biography also is in a sense the study 
of life. But whereas Biology being a natural and generalising science. 
is not concerned with an individual as such, Biography 1s concerned exclu- 
sively with the individual. Soitmay seem that as the general as well 
as the individual aspects of life are studied by the existing sciences, no 
new science is necessary. But Mr. Folkel argues that the méaningful 
- events composing the biographical life of а human being may become the 
subject-matter of а generalising science and so a new science of human 
life besides Biology and Biography is possible. Bioscopy is this science. 
In other words, the connections present in the course of an individual 
life reveal the fact that “а man’s life is overruled by an occult Power 
which strives to realize a purpose of its own and is the primary factor in 
the determination of the life's course." This has been recognised by 
every réligion, though the study of religion has never been ‘‘scientific’’. 
At present comparative Religion, and the Psychology of Religion attempt 
to study religion scientifically. But Mr. Fólkei argues that essence of 
religion can be seized by none of them. , However, the presence of occult 
purposé is a fact and should be seriously studied ‘‘scientifically’’. The 
scientists have so far neglected the study of it and have supposed that 
the meaningful events of an individual's life which make the recognition 
of such a purpose inevitable are merely chance coincidences. But 
Mr, Fólkel, after a briéf but admirable analysis of the concept of chance 
and the chance-negation criteria, concludes that they cannot be attributed 
to chance and should be studied by a ''seience". This science із Bioscopy. 
It will study ‘‘the nature and connexions of the events composing the 
plot of an individual life’. Again, as an individual is not an independent 
unit and as ''superpersonal connexions and events are real and exhibit 
regularities’, so there should be a science which “studies meaningful 
. happenings in general". This science is called by Mr. Félkel Evenistics. 
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Then as death is a very meaningful events. so though it is studied by 
Evenistics, yet a new science of a practically autonomous branch of 
Evenistics called Thanatology should be given the chance, of studying it 
carefully. 


This in short is the contention of Mr. Folkel’s fascinating and provoking 
little book. It is fascinating as Mr. Еее! is never unreadable. Almost 
every: page of the book bears unmistakable signs of scholarship and 
‘sincerity. Indeed I-think that it is по exaggeration’ to say that 
Mr. Fólkel is so sincere that the reader seems to feel his presence. He does 
not write like a University professor of ‘Philosophy of religion” who ів 
more interested in proving his intellectual superiority than in giving a 
clear and categorical expression of his faith if, of course, he has any. 
And tbat is why Mr. Fólkel is fascinating. Не believes in a guided life 
and he has ab Jeast been successful in showing that he really believes. 
But then Mr. Fólkel is also provoking. A student of philosophy cannot 
but be ‘puzzled when he notices that Mr. Fólkel, to show that the meaning- 
ful events possess objective reality, has discussed, though briefly, Schiller’s 
theory of Meaning and Plato’s doctrine of Ideas, Similarly, he must 
fail to follow how evenistics may be metaphysics, or the science of pure 
being. Indeed a student of philosophy cannot but ask Mr. Бӧке] 
what exactly is meant when it is said that "'superpersonal events and 
соппехіорѕ’’ are to be studied “‘scientifically’?. Though the name science 
suffers from systematic ambiguity, yet it can- hardly be denied that a 
physicalist is partly right” in’ holding that the language of physics 
is the universal language of science. That is, we can hardly hope 
to have а "science" of religion ог of "the superpersonal connexion’’ 
Religious experience, to be sure, is genuine and may also be concep- 
iualised. But this conceptualisation can hardly be called a science. 
“Natural Theology" was once courted by many' philosophers. But 
‘she is dead now and thcugh her ghost seems sometimes to haunt 
some of us, yet we wish that she were well-buried. We recognise that 
personal or mystic experience of the superpersonal may be brought home 
to many of us, not by argued natural theology but by a direct and Biblical 
treatment of it. And if natural theology is a horrendum, a science of 
religion, i.e., of “superpersonal events and connexions" can hardly be а 
desideratum. Во we can only wait for Mr. Fölkel’s promised volume to 
‘find out what he means by such a science. 


| K.K.B. 
Indian Federal Finance—By В. В. Misra, M.A., Pu.D. (Lond.), 
D.Sc. (Econ.), (Lond ). Orient Longmans Itd., May 1954. 


Dr. B. В. Misra’s book Indian Federal Finance does full justice to 
the title. It traces the past history of the relationship between central . 
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and provincial finance in great detail. The style of the book is simple and 
the arguments can be easily followed. The problem of the lack of 
resources ih the case of state governments and local bodies for purposes of 
development has been given enough emphasis. Our local bodies need 
grants-in-aid so thal the differing standards of living of different local areas 
can be put on a footing of equality. 

_ Тће study of Indian financial problems, no doubt, has assumed great 
importance since the achievement of independence. Previously the 
attitude of the state was one largely of indifference towards the problems 
of economic life. But now the government must adopt bold schemes 
of development and its activities must spread out in а thousand directions. 
Naturally, therefore, the task of securing finance becomes of primary 
importance. Dr. Misra's book, therefore, is of great topical interest. 
Every one in India ab the present moment would like to have answers to 
questions like the following: How to secure developmental finance for 
the increased activities of the government without doing any injury to 
the present level of productive activity of the community? How to 
secure a better distribution of wealth by means of fiscal policy? How to 
devise an equitable tax structure so that the broadest shoulders can bear 
the heaviest burdens? How can the spending of money be channelled 
out so that differences in the stand rd of living of different areas can be 
removed? All these questions need answers in any book on Indian 
finance and the author has also faced them squarely, For instance, his 
suggestion to the government to keep a watchful eye on expenditure in 
‘order to prevent waste is most appropriate. But he should have added 
опе thing more. Large-scale evasion of taxes is practised and the govern- 
ment’s kid-glove policy towards tax-evaders not merely*deprives 16 of much- 
needed developmental finance but also makes the system inequitous by 
penalising honesty and. throwing all the burden of tax on honest persons. 
The government’s method in respect of tax collection leaves much to be 
desired. | 

Also the increasing reliance on deficit financing has largely changed 
the context and the book’s utility has diminished to some extent. Deficit 
financing has opened a new vista before us and with lower food prices and 
the task of development set on its paee—we shall no doubt in future 
be able to turn to this source of finance with greater confidence. 

As regards the existing system of taxation, the narrow coverage of our 
tax system is a patent fact. Many persons,-particularly in ‘the rural areas, 
are lightly let off, It should be the object of our tax system to hunt 
them out and increase the resources of the state. A Swing from indirect 
to direct taxation is also necessary in the interest of equity. Another fact 
making for inequity is that no attention is paid to the ability of the tax- 
payer. Ability should be judged not merely by the extent of income of a 

° person but by the number of members of the family.. 
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Being overwhelmed by the magnitude of the task of development in 
India the author is led to make the statement that the public should be 
more active in India. Itis a bad habit for people, according to him, to 
look up to the government for all sorts of progress. But in a backward 
country, should not the leadership come from the government? It is 
easy to blame the people. The important fact is that the government in 
the modern age is the chief instrument of economic progress and it should 
undertake greater and greater responsibility by enlarging the public sector. 
There is no other alternative. If the public sector is enlarged, savings 
and capital formation will be easier. ' ' 

Connested with this, question is another, namely, how far we can 
entrust our local bodies with more financial powers. The people being 
backward, should we not be cautious with regard to our policy of building 
up from the bottom? There is no use denying the fact that local self- 
government has been a failure in our country and the lesson must not 
be lost sight of. The central government must be the prime mover in 
all developmental activity and the supply of additional funds by state 
governments to the local bodies without the provision of adequate super- 
vision will perhaps mean that more money will be squandered away. 
Local self-government undoubtedly is the ultimate aim of democracy, but 
any hasty step in this direction is surely fraught with dangers in a country 


like India. : 
SANTOSH Kumar CHATTERJEE 


\ 


А Layman’s Love of Letters—By George Macaulay Trevelyan, О.М. 
Published by Longmans, Green and Co., 1954. Pages 125+ii. Price 11s-6d. 
| Contrary to tradition, the Clark Lectures of the Cambridge University 
for 1958 are delivered not by a professional scholar but by a layman, as 
Му. Trevelyan prefers to call himself. His papers are not high-brow 
speculations, but just impressions of a general reader, with all. the fresh- 
ness of a light informal talk. 

The volume, as the title suggests, re-asserts the position of the reader 
vis-a-vis the critic. The author admits our-debt to professional critics, 
helping us to understand great works, and retain our love of them by 
renewing our zest every time we read a comment. Bradley, Raleigh, 
and Granville-Barker prevent the joys of Shakespeare from being ex- 
hausted. But Mr. Trevelyan deplores the modern vice of debunking or 
excommunicating wholesale reputed writers like Scott and Carlyle, 
Browning and Swinburne, Trollope and Kipling. ‘‘ Your brother," he 
points out, “ may know less about literature than you do, and yet he may 
be sensitive to something really good to which you happen to be blind." 
The value of criticism, he maintains, should lie on the positive side 
ot enabling the reader to perceive the merits of а writer. The critic is not 


to ‘discourage young men from looking in certain famous authors for 
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themselves, but to help them to distinguish between what is the strength 
and what is the weakness of each author.” 


The reader, on his part, must not cling helplessly to the apron strings 
of the critic, bub should seek to discover by experiment what are his own 
tastes, irrespective of the fashions of the hour, Every reader has a 
personal response to literature which in some cases may be wider than 
that of the critic. Не should read great authors assiduously till he finds 
out what appeals to him specially. Scholarship is a provable thing. 
Whether a poet or novelist is good or bad is a matter of opinion. It is a 
passion like love or it is nothing. 


The talks reflect versatility of interest of a cultured mind, ranging 
over a variety of topics like poets and poetry—Romantic, Victorian, 
Georgian; Scott and Coleridge, Shelley and Byron, Browning and 
Meredith, Kipling and Housmen; the place of Geography. in and the 
relation of History to literature. With relish he points out the very 
large use of mountain scenery in English poetry by balladists, by veterans 
like Milton, Wordsworth, and Arnold, and moderns like Leslie Stephen 
and Geoffrey Winthrop Young, аз a/só wide employment of topographical 
names to produce: musical or atmosphere effects. No correct estimate of 
literature, he holds, is possible without recognition of its relation to 
history, for the two are sisters, and their complete separation is unnatural 
and injurious. As to the valué of truth in fiction, he believes that though 
the primary aim of the novel; even of the historical type, is to give 
pleasure through artistic creation, it may profitably spread true ideas of 
the past, not only providing a correct historical perspective for many- who 
do not read history, but gaining interest through conviction. 


The author's true love of letters comes out in his profuse quotation of 
passages and even complete poems, such as Browning's '' Up at a Villa,” 
Kipling's ''The Harp Song of the Dane Women," Housman's “Оп 
Wenlock Edge," Meredith’s “England Before the Storm," Margaret 
Cropper’s ‘Тһе Grey Ewe,” and G. W. Young's '' A Glacier Pool," as 
well as extracts from current Reviews like Sunday Times and critical 
works like Е.М. Forster’s '' Aspects of the Novel’’. 


К. LAHIRI 


India and the United States of America: A Study in International 
Relations—By Naresh Chandra Roy, M.A., Ph.D., Secretary, University . 
College of Arts ‘and Lecturer in the Department of Potitical Science,. 
Calcutta University. . Published by A. Mukherjee & Co. Ltd., Calcutta. 
Price Rs. 8. ; 


І have read with considerabile interest Dr. Roy’s “India and the. 
United States of America". * As the subtitle indicates, ib is really ''a study 
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in international relations " from а sober and realistic angle. It is a, 
small brochure containing three chapters and covering 90-pages but. 


telling lucidly a long and complicated tale which must be of special 


importance to .the students of. international relations and polities.. 
Tracing the growth оЁ effective and significant Indo-American friendship 
to the visit of Swami. Vivekananda to that. land of liberty, the author: 
notes їп а very illuminating way the different, stages in its evolution. The. 
readers will see and learn how the cathedral of Indo-American amity was: 


built, broken and re-built in the past and how it is now on the point of 
collapse. ^ ^ . i 

The approach is analytical, objective, dispassionate, sober and 
scholarly. The author refuses to read always in the American way а 
sure guarantee of peace but he is not an unfair critic of Washington. 
Ele gives every party its due. He recognises America’s contributions 
towards building the world order but he does not spare America when 
she is in the wrong. In NATO he sees an extension of the Monroe doctrine 


on a ‘‘ co-operative " basis. Та studying America’s foreign policy in Asia · 


the author throws new light on many points. “It” (America’s foreign 
policy in Asia), the author goes on to say, ‘‘ cannot be justified in many 
instances." He does not approve of America’s refusal to recognise the 
People’s Republic of China but convincingly explains America’s policy 
stand in the matter. More severe is Dr. Roy’s criticism of America’s 
part in the Indo-China game. He comments—'' The most unfortunate 
part in this tragic drama (Indo-China) was that played by the United 
States Government. It need not have co-operated in this sorry game of 
reimposing colonial rule upon an unwilling people” (p. 68). 

The author again finds a '' great blunder on the part of the American 
Government to take the failure of the Conference (Geneva) for granted 
before it actually met" (pp. 04-65). The American. State Department 


ought to have known that any peace plan for Asia formulated by the. 


whites would be viewed by the Asians as a cloak for white colonialism. 
This he christens as an extension of the Monroe doctrine on the ‘ big-stick ’ 
basis. The Pak-U.S. alliance for military aid he charactetizes as a 
“ tragedy ” as it has disturbed Indo-American amity and has “ contributed 
to the liquidation of democracy " in-an important province of Pakistan. 
This alliance, according to a subtle hint- of the author; stands on the 
spell of '' American empire ’’ on the American mind—a formula, though 
not strong, shows ` which way the wind is blowing” in that land of 
republicanism. 

The last chapter on India’s foreign policy is a brilliant analysis of the 
different aspects of the problem. The author goes into the questions of 
Commonwealth membership, relationship with -China and India’s policy 
of dynamic neutralism—the policy of keeping aloof from either of the 
power bloes. Why this policy is being followed by India and how it has 
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played a creative role in world peace—these problems are handled by 
the author in a way that is really scholarly and attractive. He ends 
with an optimistic note regarding Indo-American friendship. Both the 
countries are anchored to Democracy. Temporarily their ways may be 
divergent but they cannot stray “ too far afield ". Changed circumstances 
* in the future will close the current gap between the two countries as they 
are one in fundamentals (democratic moorings), The brochure, I believe, 
must be of permanent value to the readers and to all those interested in 
the subject. | 


Supima, Kumar MUKHERJEE ' 


Ourselves 
MEDIUM ОЕ INSTRUCTION AND EXAMINATION 


Presiding over the twenty-ninth session of the West Bengal 
College and University Teachers’ Conference, Mr. Nirmal Chandra 
Bhattacharyya referred ‘elaborately to the question of medium ‘of 
instruction and examination at the different University stages. He is 
of opinion that (i) there is no case for the continuance of English for 
this purpose, that (i) the case for substituting the regional language 
in its place is overwhelming and that (iii) if anybody opposes such 
substitution, that is due to obscurantism and narrowness in outlook. 
He does not admit that there is any ground for an honest difference of 
opinion in this field. He has no patience with the view that medium 
of instruction at the higher stages of education 18-а very controversial 
question and it admits of more than one kind of approach. 

We agree with him in the view that English cannot be long: 
continued. as a medium of instruction and examination in this country. 
But we agree not because the English medium‘ at the higher stages 
of education is intrinsically bad, but because with the withdrawal 
of English rule emphasis on learning English has ceased to be less 
than one-fourth of what it happened to be 10 the early decades of this 
century. The result is that most students cannot now express them- 
selves clearly in this language. Grammatical accuracy. has ceased 
to: be insisted on for many years in papers other than those on, 
English literature. Of late, it bas been found that students cannot 
at the highest examinations express what they have in their mind even , 
in inaccurate but roughly understandable English. In view of this we 
cannot say that English, іп spite of its rich vocabulary and great 
flexibility as a language, is proving beneficial as a medium of in- 
struction and examination to our students. On the contrary, it is 
proving a handicap to them’ in acquiring a good grasp of the subject- 
matter of their study. | 

While English as a medium of instruction has broken down 
as a result of our indifference to, and neglect of this language, it is 
very controversial whether the regional language should be substi- 
tuted for it. It is very true that in early years of life one should 
learn only through the mother tongue. But it is not indispensable 
that in the higher stages also the mother tongue alone should be the 
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medium of instruction. If one knows another language even moder- 
ately well, one may adopt this language as a medium for higher 
education, provided only it is sufficiently rich and flexible for the 
purpose, f : 
The medium of instruction is inextricably bound up with the 
question of national unity. As a result of English being selected 
as the medium of instruction ап emphasis was long put on learning 
English all over the country. People in all provinces had their 
education through the same medium ‘and this stimulated to a very 
great extent the growth .of Indian nationality. "The Universities in 
India contributed to a very great extent to our national unity just as 
they had at one time stimulated a sense of unity among the German 
people. This was largely because of the ‘common medium of educa- 
tion followed throughout the country. Already as a result of adopting‘ 
other media of instruction, cur Universities are increasingly becoming 
centres of provincial cultures alone. As diversity in the medium of 
instruction will grow, the cultural unity of the country will corres- 
pondingly suffer and in its absence Indian nationality may gradually. 
become a misnomer. | 

Зо it is time to ponder over this matter more deeply than we“ 
have done so: far. We should give due consideration in this counec- 
tion to the claims of. Hindi as a substitute for English to be the’ 
yehicle of our education in the higher sphere: To think in this 
connection of our regional language is very natural. It comes spon- 
taneously to our mind. But whether in the higher interests of the. 
country it will be better for us to give preference to Hindi over our 
own language should be debated and finally decided. So merely to 
assert that our regional language should be substituted for English 1 is 
not either the end of the controversy or the solution of the problem 





Aotlifications 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Notice 


Tt is notified for general information that under section Ll‘ of the First Statutes of 
the University of Calcutta relating to the affiliation of Colleges to the University, the 
Chancellor has been pleased to approve of the proposal of the Syndicate that, with effect 
from the commencement of the session 1954-55, the Ramananda College, Vishnupur, shall 
be affiliated to the University in Mathematics to the B A. (Pasa) standard with permission 

. to present candidates for the examination in the subject from 1956 and not earlier. 


Senate House, | 8. Datta, 
The 29th July, 1954. es Registrar, 


Notification No. C/809/102 (aff. 


\ 


It is notified ‘for general information that under Section 11 of the First Statutes of 
the University of Calcutta relating to the affiliation of colleges to the University, the 
Chancellor of the University has been pleased to approve of the proposal of the Syndicate 
that, with effect trom the commencement of the session 1954-55, the Barisha College, 94 
Parganas, зВаН be affiliated in Commercial Geography to the Т.А, standard with. permis- 
sion to present candidates for the examination in the subject from 1956 and not earlier. i 


Senate House, . 8. Datta, 
The 30th July, 1954, у Registrar. 


Notification 
No., 0/208/7 (А8,) у. 


Tt is notified for general information that under Section IL of the First Statutes of 
the ‘University of Calcutta, relating to the affiliation of colleges to the University, the 
Chancellor has been pleased to approve of the. proposal of the Syndicate that with effect 
from the commencement of the session 1954-55, the Calcutta Dental College shall be 
affiliated to the University up to the Third and Final B D.S. Standards with permission 
to present candidates for the examinations in 1955 and 1956 respectively and not earlier. 


Senate House, . S. Datta, 
The 23rd July, 1954, Registrar, 


Notification 
No. 6/201/66 (А. 


It is notified for general information that under Section 11.07 the First Statutes of the 
University of Calcutta relating to the Affiliation of Colleges to the University, the Chancelior 
bas been pleased to approve of the proposal of the Syndicate that, with efiect from the com- 
mencement of the session 1954-55, the Rishi Bankim Chandra College, Naihati, shall be 
affiliated io the University in English, Bengali Vernacular, Alternative Bengali, Additional’ 
Paper in Bengali, Sanskrit, Philosophy, History and Economics to the B.A. Pass Standard, 
with permission to present candidates for the examination in the subjects from 1956 and not 
earlier. | i : 


Senate House, | ; 8. Пана, 
The 28rd July, 1954, Registrar, 
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` . " Notification 
No. C/193/81 (Affl.). 


It is notified for general information tha under Section 11 of the First Statutes of 
the University- of Calcutta relating to the affiliation cf colleges to the University, the 
Chancellor has been pleased to approve of the proposal of the Syndicate that with effect 
from the commencement of the session 1954-55, the St. Joseph's College, Calcutta, shall be 
affiliated to the University in Hindi Vernacular to the Т.А. and 1.562, standards with 

QE io present candidates for the examinations in the subject from 1056 and nob 
earlier. 


Senate House, | .8. Datta, 
The 28rd July, 1954. Registrar, 


Notification No, C/163/87/Affl., dated 91st July, 1954. 


It is hereby notified for general information that under Section 11 of the First 
Statutes of the University of Calcutta relating to the affiliation of colleges to the Univér- 
sity, the Chancellor has been pleased to approve of the proposal of the Syndicate that with 
effect from the commencement of the session 1954-55, the Provatkumar College, Contai, 
shall be affiliated to the University in Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics to the B.Sc. , 
(Pass) standard with permission to present candidates for the examination: in the subjects 
from 1956 and not earlier. 

2 8. Datta, | 
Registrar, 


Notification 
No. 0/216/20 (А). 


ТЬ is notified for general information that under Section 11 of the First Statntes of 
the University of Calontta, relating to the affiliation of Colleges to the University, the 
Chancellor of the University has been pleased to approve of the proposal of "the Syndicate 
that with effect from the commenrement of the session 1954-55 the Maharaja Manindra- 
chandra College, Calcutta, shall be affiltited бо the University in Hindi Vernaenlat to the 
І.А., 1,82., and B.A standards, in Hindi language to the B.Com, standard and in History, 
Philosophy to the ВА. (Hons.) standard with permission to present candidates for the 
examination in the subjects from 1956 and not earlier. 


Senate House, 8. Datta. 
Phe 22nd July, 1954. s Е Registrar. 


Notification 
№. 0/197/102 (А). 


Tt is notified for general information that under Section '11 of the First Statutes of 
the University of Calcutta relating to the Affiliation of Colleges to the University, the 
Chancellor of the University has been pleased to approve of the proposal of the Syndicate 
that with effect from the commencement of the session 1951-55, the Bansha College, 
. 94.Parganas, shall be affiliated to the University in Biology to the I Sc. standard with 
permission to present candidates for the examination in the subject from 1956 and not 
earlier, : 


Senate House, 8. Datta, 
The 23rd July, 1954. | Registrar. 
No, Rts, /MP/Int. /54/544 

а Calcutta, the 94th July, 1954. 
NOTICE 


The following orders have been passed by the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate in respect 
of the cases of breach of discipline arising in connection with the Г.А. Examination, 1954: — 


(I) The Examination for 1954 of the following candidate is cancelled and he is debarred 
from appearing at any University Examination in 1935 and 1956 :— 


- 1. . Nitaipada Sen, Roll Mal. No. 19. | 
(IT) The Examination Ем 1954 of the following candidates is cancelled and they are 
debarred from appearing at any University Examination in 1955 :— 


. 
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Anadiranjan Karray, Roll Cal. No. 109. 
Madhabdas Pal, Roll Cal, No. 108. 
Saileschandra Datta, Roll Cal. No. 549. 
Susantakumar Sarkar, Roll Cal. Мо 1087. 
Durgapada Chakrabarti. Roll Cal. No. 2114. 
Amarkumar Nandi, Вон Cal. No. 2802, А à 
Dipakkumar Mitra, Roil Cal. No. 2805. Е 
Adbirkumar Mukhopadhyay, Roll Cal. No, 2400. 
Bimalkumar Mukhopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 2955. 
10. Mrigendralal Ray, Roll Cal. No. 2967. 
11. Kamalendu Majumdar, Roll Cal. No. 2970. 
12. Aloknath Kundu, Boll Cal. No. 8976 
18. Sukumar Basumajumdar, Roll Cal. No. 3985. 
14, Jyotirmay Ваза, Roll Cal. М. No. 888. - 
15. Bhagwatiprasad, Holl Cal. N. No. 896. 
16. Rajkumar Sen, Roll Cal. №, No. 398. 
* И. Hardwari Mull Serwani, Roll Cal. №. No. 1075. 
18. Sailendranath Basu, Roll Cal. N. No. 1186. 
19. Татарада Bachar, Roil Basir. No. 17. 
20. Md Abdur Rahman, No. I, Roll Basir, No. 59. t 
21. Somescbandra Bhattacharyya, Roll Birb. No. 61. 
29, Sumanas Chattopadhyay, Roll Birb. N. No, 18. 
23. Bholanath Chattopadhyay, Roll Chander. М. No. 1. 
94. Narayandas Nandi, Roll Kharg. N. No. 1, 
25. Tapaskumar Biswas, Вой Rai, N. No. 6. 
26, Alokkumar Ray, Ко] Ши, No. 12. 
27. Gaurisankar Mukhopadhyay, Roll Ulu. М. No. 8, 


+ 


олово о 


(ПТ) The examination for 1954 of the following candidates is cancelled :— 


1. Kesabchandra Ghosh, Roll Cal. Мо, 875. 
9. Tikend':ajit Ghosh, Вон Cal, No. 1319. Я 
3, Sukumar Samanta, Roll Cal. No. 2804. 
4. Sambhubbushan Das, Roll Cal. No. 9826. 
5. Arunkuroar Sinha, Roll Cal, No. 2841. 
6, Dilipkumar t hatiopadhyay, Roll Cal. No. 976. 
7. Dipankar Ghosh, Rol] Cal. No. 2977. 
8. Tarapada Ghosh, Roll Cal. No. 3677._ 
9, Ramchandra Tiwari, Roll Cal. No. 4020. x 
10. Binodkuma: Barman, Roll Cal No. 4122. 
Ц. Asokkuuar Basu, Roll Cal. No. 4188, 
12. Sudbansuthushan De, Roll Cal. Мо, 4841. 
18. Ardhendubikas Kar, Roll Cal, №. Мо, 188, 
14. Jaharlal Nandi, Roll Birb. N. No. 21, 


(IV) No action be taken against the following candidates:— 


1, Anilkumar Guhathakurta, Roll Cal, Мо, 2498, 
9, Prabhatkumar баткат, Roll Cal. No. 9499, 

8. Narayancbandra Maiumdar, Roll Kri. М. №. 2. 
4. Kaligopal Pal, Вой Ки. №. No. 8. 


The following orders have been passed by the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate in respect 
of the cases of breach of discipline arising in connection with the I.Sc. Examination, 1954 :— 


(I) Tre examination for 1954 of the following candidate is cancelled and he is debarred 
from appearing at any University Examination in 1955 and 1956 :— 


1, Pranabranjan Mitra, Cal. 1240. 


(IT) The Examination for 1954 of the following candidates is cancelled and they are 
debarred from appearing at any University Examination in 1955 ;— 


Ratanlal Bandyopadhyay, Cal. 1948. 

Amiyasankar Ray, Cal. 1290. 

Sailendrana'h на зр Сал. 1581. i 

Rakhalsakha Sen. Cal. 2488 

Harendranath Chattopadhyay, Cal. 2625. 

Sutulkrishna Nandi, Cal. 2879. 

Samarendranath Saha, Cal. 2969. 
Ajayknmar Ghosh, Cal, 3513. 
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9. Kanailal Ghosh, Cal. 8614, 

10. Rathindramohan Bandyopadhyay, Cal. 3668. 
11. Jibankrishna Mandal, Cal. 3921, 
12. Pranabkumar Jana, Cal. 4294. 
18. Rabindrachandra Das, Cal. 4844. . 5 
14. Biswanath Bommana, Cal. 5067. ' » 
15. Bimaneskumar Mandal, Cal. 5718. 
16, Rabinkumar Bandyopadhyay, Cal. 6133. 

` 17. Pradipkumar Chaudhuri, Cal. 6172. 
18. Satyaranian Sen, Cal. 6195. 
19, Om Prakash Jbun дип Wala, Cal. 6202. ^ 
20, Chapalendu Bhattacharyya, Cal. 6210. 
91. ` Tapasprasun Chaudbuni; Са]. 6545. 
22. Dilipkumar Ghosh, Cal..6549. 
93. Arunkumar Khan, Cal. 6568. 
24. Gopalchandra Modak, Cal 6576. 
95. Sunilkumar Biswas, Cal. 5662. 
26. Nisitkumar Ghosh, Cal -N, 30. 
27. Md. Avis Khan, Cal. М. 158, 
28. Sitendukumar Basak, Cal. М. 165. 
99, Avunkanti Das, Cal. №. 222. 
80. Jaharlal Paria, Cal. N. 1121. 
81. Basudeb Ghosh, Ber. N. 97. 
82. Debdas Ruy, Birb. 9. 
38. Jadunandan De, Birb. 91, 
34. - Mukulchandra De, Birb. 118, 
35. Syamkinkar Samanta, Birb. 196. 
86. Umasankar Bhattacharyya, Birb. 133. 
87. Krishnakanta Bandyopadhyay, Birb. 184. 

' 88. Batyskrishna Mukh padhyay, Birb. N. 22. 
89. Sisir Hazrachaudhuri, Bur. 101. 
40. Manojkumar Grai, Bur. 18. 
41. Gitaprasad Bhattacharyya, Bur. 21. 
49. Subhasechaüdra Samanta Bur. N. 22. 
48, Nisitkumar Pal, Coo. 4. . 
44. Sudhasankar Mukhopadhyay, Garh. 11. са s 
45. Kamalkrishna Saha, Hug. 79. А ~ 
46. Debabrata Ray, Kharg N. 21. 
47. Bimalkanta Kundu. Naba. 10. 
48. Prangopal Saha, Naba. 59. - E А 
49  Subalchandra Pramanik, Мађа 66. v 4 
50. Jyotirmay Chakrabarti, Naba. N, 7. 
61. Satyaranjan Chattopadhyay, Rana. 12. 
52. Samirkumar Kar, Rana 22. 
68. Ramnarayan Ray, Rana. 88, 
54. Nirmal Sen, Rans. 43, 
55. Parimalkumar Basu, Sili. 12. 
56. Kalimohan Maitra, Sili. 14. 
57. Saktipada Modak, Syam. 24. 
58, Satyendranath Ghosh, Uttar, 65. 


(III) The Examination for 1954 of the following candidates is cancelled :— 


1. Mohan Mulchad Bhavnani, Cal. 146, 
2. Panchkari Datta Cal. 876. 
3. Prasantakumar Ghosh, Cal. 1806. * 
4. Маша Ghosb, Cal. 1807. 
5. Ramaprasad Das, Cal. 1823, Я 
6. Sukumar Sarkar, Са]. 2601. 
7. Radhakanta Sadhukhan, Cal, 2978. | 
8. Jibankumar Mitra, Cal. 3396. 2 
9. Gcpallal Kumar, Cal, 3860. 
10. Tapas Mukhopadhyay, Cal. 4190. 
11. Jibankrishna Basu. Са}. 4561. 
19. Salilkumar Basu, Cal, 4898 
18. Sunilkumar Bandyopadhyay, T1, Cal. 4958, 
14. Sukhendrachandra Pal, Cal. 5874. А 
15. Satya Narayan Ojha, Cal, 5499, 
16. Rajendra Prasad Pcddar, Cal. 6502. 
17. Ajitkumar Ghosh, Cal. 6565, 


m]. | NOTIFICATIONS: 
18. Mihirkumar De, Cal. N. 384, . 
19. Kalidas Maitra, Cal. N. 990. 

20, Asiskumar Ghosh, Cal. №. 1091. - 


21, Nimaichand Dhara, Cal М. 1119. 


22, Achintyakumar Chakrabarti, Amta, 48, a g 


98. Sailenkumar Ghosh, Азап, 58, 

24. Dhirajkumar Chakrabarti, Birb. 60. 

95. Sunilkumar Ghosh, Birb. 84. 

26. Saratkumar Mandil, Birb. 90. 

27. Sudhasindhu Bhattacharyya, Bur. 212. 

98, Amiyskumar Ghosh, Bur. 232. 

29. Pramodranjan Saha, Bur. 253. 

30. Debendranath Chaudhuri. Bur, 281. 

31, Karalikinkar Laik, Bur. 282, 

32. Madhsibes Mitra, Bur. 297. 

33, Indranil Bandyopadhyay, How. 7. 

94. Niredmohan Matumdar, Jhar N. 7. *5 24 
35. Nisithknmar Sengupta, Jhar. М. 8, E : 

96. Pratulkumar Basak, Rana 1. 

87. Chittsranjan Mukhopadhyay, Rana, 38, > 
38. Debendranath Samanta, Ser. 57. 

39. Kanailal Majumdar, Syam. 28. 3 

40. Sachindranath Sahana, Syam. 80. 

4l, Samirkumar Bandyopadhyay, Uttar, 41; 


(IV). No action should be taken against the following candidates t- 


Arunkumar Sarkar, Cal, 3585. 

Predynmnakumar Mukhopadhyay, Onl; N. 727. ~ 
Sunilkumar De, Cal. N. 1114, 

Rabindranath Das. Bur 997. 

Susilkumar Das, Bur. 228 

Santimay Mitra Bur. М. 19. 

Вћпревсћапдта Ray, Bur. N. 20. 

Kebalkali Mukhopadhyay, Gob. 1. \ 

Tuhinkumar Bandyopadhyay, Gob. 9, a ~ 
10. Nirmalkumar De, Geb. 8 

11. Adhirkumar Biswas, Gob. 7. 

12. Sambhuprasad Mitra, Gob, 8. 

18. Debaprasad Вау, Gob. 9 

14. Nirmalkauti Kar, Gob. 10. 

15. Madbabchandra Saha, Gob. 11. 

16. Jagadischandra Mallik, Gob. 18. 

17. Ardbansukumar Chattopadhyay, Gob. М. 

18. Ranendranaraysn Ray, Gob. 15. 

19. Pasupati Das, Gob. 16. 

20. Santoshkumar Хад, Gob, 17. К 

91. Sisirkumar Mukhopadhyay. Gob. 18. 

99. Sachindranath Sarkar, Gob. 19. 

23. Ramratan Mukhopadhyay, Gob. 20. 

24. Gobiodachandra Das. Gob, 21. а 
25. Ма. Abu Bakar, Gob, 22. ў 

26. Копа! Sarkar, Gob. 24. 

27. Arunkumar Sengupta. Gob. 25. 

28. Prabledranjan Majumdar, Gob. 26. 

29. Obhittaran?an Chattopadhyay, Gob. 28. 

80. Nripendraknmar De, бер. 81. . 

31. Snkhendubikas Chakrabarti, Gob. 32. 

32. Mrigendranarayan Biswas, Gob. 38. 

98, Pahitraranian Das, Grb. 84. 

84. Sachindra Bhattacharvya, Gob. 35, 

85. Syamaprasad Chakrabarti. Geb. 86, 

96, Nepalkrishna Pal, Syam, 15. 

97. Kalyani Ghoshal, Ulu. F. 1. " 
98, Chandicharan Gupta, Roll Bur, No. 933. 
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А, P. DASGUPTA, 
Controller of Examinations, 
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254. THE CALCUTTA REVIEW [ЗЕРТ. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF JAMMU AND KASHMIR 


NoTIFiCATION 


In partial modification of the notification issued under this Office No. К.О, 9011.9155/53 
dated 24th July, 1958 and published in the Janrnu and Kashmir Govt. Gazette dated 6th 
August, 1953, it is hereby uotified that the period of disqualification in the case of the under- 
mentioned candidate, whose naine is given at Item 3 (Intermediate Examination: in the said 
not/fieation, has been reduced from three years to two years, treating the case under Addi- 
tional Statute 1106) Chapter XXXIII.Secton C-Conduct of Examination, vide Syndicale 
Resolution No. 14 dated 10th December, 1958. 


Particulars of the candidates 


Holl No. Regd. No. Name of the candidate Institution from which 
and percentage. appeared, 
597 945-@]-59` Raj Kumar Kohli S/O Durga Govt. б. M. College, 
| Das Кори. Jammu. 
20th January, 1954 3 à GHULAM MOHAMMAD, 


Special Officer. 
PANJAB UNIVERSITY (SOLAN) 


NOTIFIOATION 


Tt is hereby notified that— 3 


1. The following persons have been declared as not fit and proper persons to be 
admitted to any University examinations in fyture for the reasons mentioned against 
each :— 


(а) Shankar Dass Chohan, son of Thakar Bhoop Singh, Inspector of Central Bxcise, 
Delhi, who obtained a duplicate copy of the В.А. Certificate on the basis of a false statement 
of having passed the said examination from Panjab University, Lahore, in 1938. 


(b) Haricband Shatndass Golani, son of Shri Sham Dass, who tried to cbtain a dupli- 
eate copy of the Matriculation certificate on the basis of a false statement of having passed 
the said examination from Panjab University, Labore, ір 1946. 


(в) Raj Sukhdev Singh Gil E Joginder Singh, son of 5. Jalmaja Singh, who got 
admission in the TII year class at 5. А. Jain College, Ambala City, after assuming the 
name of Joginder Singh and Ыгы duplicate copies of the Matriculation:and Intermediate 
Certificates of Joginder Singh, who had passed ће said examinations from Panjab Univer- 
sity, Lahore in 1944 and 1946, respectively. He then passed his B Se examination in 
September, 1951 and applied for change in name from Joginder Singh to Raj Sukhdev Singh 
through the Principal, S. A. Jain College, Ambala City and then got admission in V year 
class (Economics) at D. A. V. College, Hoshiarpur. 


(8) Ghamandi Lal Sharma, son of Pt. Ganga Sahai who tried to obtain a duplicate 
copy of the Shastri Diploma on.the basis of a false statement of having passed the said exa- 
mination from Paujab University, Lahore, in 1940. 


(e) Gobind Ram, son of Shri Budh Dass, Accountant, Office of the Custodian of Evacuee 
Property, New .Deihi, ‘who obtained a duplicate copy of the Matriculation certificates on the 
basis of a false statement of having passed the said examination from Panjab University, 
Lahore, in 1983, 


9. The result of Raj Sukhdev Singh for B.Sc. Examination, September, 1951, Вой No. 
7169 under the assumed name of Joginder Singh bas been quashed and his adinission to the 
М.А. class cancelled. 


Solan (Simla Hills) Ж А BHUPAL SINGH, 

Dated 12th Febrgary, 1954 E Registrar. 
NOTIFICATION 

ТЬ ts notified that-— 5 = 


1. The following persons have been declared as not fit and proper persons to be 
admitted to any University examination in future for the reasons mentioned against each :— 


(a) Krishan Lal, son of Pt. Ladha Ram, Motor Mechanic Instructor Delhi Polytechnic, 
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Delhi; who tried to obtain a duplicate copy of the Matriculation Certificate оп the basis of a 


false statement of having раззе@ the said examination from Panjab University, Lahore, in 
1924, 


(b) Shri Jagdish Chander Chopra; son of Shri Gulzari Lal Chopra, temporary Upper 
Division clerk, Office of the Regional ‘Labour С ommissioner, Civil Lines, Kanpur, who tam- 
pered with the duplicate copy of the ` Matriculation Certificate and also obtained a duplicate 
copy of the B.A. Certificate onthe basis of а false statement of having passed thé said exa- 
mination frem Panjab University, Lahore, in 1946. 

(c) Hukam Chand, son of L. Jhangi Bam, Lower Division Clerk, President's Estate 
Division, New Delhi, who tried to obtain. a duplicate copy of the Matriculation Certificate on 


the basis of a false” statement of his having passed the sdid examination from Panjab Uni- 
versity, Lahore, in 1993. 


2. The Examinations in Panjabi (Persian Script) have been discontinued from the 
year 1958, 
Solan (Simla Hills) 


BHUPAL SINGH, 
Dated 18th January, 1054 


Registrar, 


+ 
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